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A temple of the Buddhist God Mahakala 

iVIaliakala is one ol tlic most fierce deicics in the Vajrayaiia 
[>antheon. In the Sadhanamala as many as eight sadhanas are 
devoted to his worship, four out of which describe the two*arnicd 
variety of the deity, the dhyana being as follows: 

^rt Mahakala-bhattarakafn dvi~bhujam = eka~mukbaM krsna~ 
varnani tri-nayanath maha jualath karttri-kapala dhari-daksina- 
vama-bhujaM munda-mal-alankrit-orddhva-pingala-kes-opari pan~ 
ca'kapala-dharar'ri dafnstra-bhtnia-bhayanakam bhujang-abharana- 
yajn-opavUam kbarvva-riiparh sravad-rudbira-mtikbam—atmanafn 
jbatiti nispadya^.... 

(The worshipper) quickly transforming himself as the illus- 
trious lord Mahakala, who has two arms, one face, a black 
complexion and three eyes, who is brilliantly blazing, whose 
right and left hands (respectively) hold a chopper and a skull-cup, 
who bears five skulls on his tawny hairs which rise upwards and 
arc adorned with a garland of heads,* who is fierce with his 
terrible fangs, whose yajnopavUa has the ornaments of snakes, 
who has a dwarfish body and from whose mouth trickles forth 
blood... 

When four-armed, the deity carries either a sword and a 
kbatvanga or a danda and a trisUla besides the usual kartri and 


1 B. Bhattacharyya, Ssdhanamala, vol. II (Baroda, 1928), p. 5S5. 

2 This is the literal translation, but the intended meaning will he 
‘who is decorated with a garland of heads and who has on his rising 
tawny hairs five skulls'. 
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kapata. The attributes in the hands in the six-armed variety 
arc kartri, rosary, damaru, kapala, sula and vajrapasa. When the 
deity is conceived as sixteen-armed, he is eight-headed and four- 
Icgged witli his Sakti in his embrace, tlie attributes in his hands 
being kartri, vajra, elcphant-liidc, mudgara, trisula, sword, the 
staff of Yama, kapala, bell, goad, white chowrie, damaru and 
human head.® 

W hether onc-headed with two, four or six arms or eight- 
iieadcd with sixteen arms, the god is always meditated in the 
most terrific form conceivable — with a dwarfish body, terrible 
fangs, blood trickling forth from his mouth, hairs rising upwanls, 
snake-ornaments and the sarpa-yajhopavlta. His functions are 
equally awe-inspiring. The sadhanas give details of the pro- 
cedure of his worship in the Tantric rite of the maratia (destruc- 
tion). He is invoked for tearing off the flesh and drinking the 
blood of an infidel who is adversely disposed to the acaryas, is 
hostile to the Three Jewels and kills many living beings. He 
feasts on human flesh. 

Acaryye yah sada dvesi kupito Ratnatraye’pi yah\ 
Aneka-sattva-vidhvanist Mabakalena khadyate'^ 

Chedayet anga-maMsani pived-rndhira-dharaya | 

Sirasi vinitnsto’sau tila matram tu karUayet\\ 

The concept of this Vajrayana deity (he is invoked as Vajra- 
Mahakala in some sadhanas) was no doubt based on the terrific 
aspect of Siva, as attested by the name and the attributes. 

Mahakala is the tutelary god of Mongolia.* His images arc 
very common in Nepal, where he is sometimes represented 
by his head only.® In India, however, his images are rarely to 

3 Bengal Asiatic Society’s MS. No. Ga 8059, folios 335 and 336, 
describe eight-armeif and twelve-armed varieties of this form. cf. R. D. 
Banerji, Eastern Indtan School of Mediaeval Sculpture (Delhi, 1933), p. 
93, fn. 4 & 5. 

4 A. Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism i Oxford, 1928), p. 161. 

5 B, Bhattacharvya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography (Oxford 
University Press, 1924) p. 120. 
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be met with : in fact with the solitary exception of the image 
described here, I have not come across any representation of this 
deity. 

The image in question is enshrined in a badly-preserved 
temple on the top of the Ratnagiri hill (District Cuttack), well- 
known for its Buddhist relics.* The temple is a living shrine, 
the deity, known both as Mahakala and Mahakali, being taken 
as .1 Hindu divinity. Tlie hereditary priests living in the 
village worshij) it both with Vaisnava and !>akta mantras. 
Except in the bhoga-mantra he is nowhere invoked as Mahakala. 

The image (a'q" high) of stone,’ (ixed on the back wall of 
the temple facing west, is a two-armed pot-bellied dwarfish figure 
wearing sarpa-ahgadas-, sarpa.yajhopavtta, valaya, necklace and 
large car-studs. His coiled hairs rise upwards like flames. His 
face is now covered with a thick layer of vermilion.* He holds 
in his left hand a kapata and in his right a kartri. The image 
corresponds in almost all respects to the textual description of 
the two-armed variety of the deity as cited above. 

As only a ^ew Buddhist temples have survived today, the 
description of the temple itself will not be redundant. It consists 
of a deut (sanctum) made of khondolite and sandstone, and a 
jagamohana (porch) built mostly of bricks with a sprinkling of 
Stones, the latter limited to the floor, doorway and pillars. The 
upper part of the jagamohana with the thatched roof is a modern 
restoration. 

The dcul (28 ft. high up to the top of the khapuri), pahea- 
ratha on plan, is of the usual rekha type. Its vertical body I'clow 
the curvilinear spire is divided into five parts. The lowest 
portion, the pdbhaga, consists of three plain mouldings, khurd, 

6 R. P. Chandra, Exploration in Orissa, Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 
44 (Calcutta 1930), pp. 12-13. 

7 The nature of the stone which is now blackened by oil, cannot be 
exactly determined. It may be khondolite, which is locally available. 

8 No amount of persuation could make the priests agree to its remo- 
val. According to them the face is chiselled out. 
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kumbha and vasanta. The jdngha is divided into two (tala and 
upar) by a set of three mouldings clasped by a vertical band, 
bandhana, the central moulding of the latter being relieved at 
intervals with a roundel containing a floral motif. Both the 
janghas are plain. The central projections of the south, north 
and cast sides have each a small niche, now vacant, above which 
acting as a chaffa is a ^/>«rtf-shapcd moulding. The latter is the 
lowermost of the three mouldings on the central projection of 
the upper jahgha, the central being koni. The baranda, from 
the top which the spire starts, consists of five mouldings — 
khura, pheni, noli, pata and vasanta, the last broader than the 
rest. The noli is relieved at intervals with a roundel containing 
a rosette. Immediately above the baranda is a row of lotus-petals, 
one on each segment of the spire. The latter is plain except for 
a rampant hon, with open mouth, resting on a plain rectangular 
block. The lion on the front face is at a higher level than its 
smaller counterparts on other three sides. Its rumps arc relieved 
with a roundel containing a rosette. The central projection of 
the front side of the spire is distinguished lor the representation 
of a small panca-ratha temple below the lion. The crowning 
members consists of a beki, an enormous amid and a flattish bell- 
shaped member called khapuri. The pinnacle above the last is 
made of two parts, the upper one with a central lid-likc depres- 
sion inside covering the lower one is shaped like a stupa and has 
a central perforation for the insertion of a chatra (umbrella) or 
a banner. 

The lowest ceiling of the sanctum is formed of one (two?) 
slab supported by an iron beam at the centre and rests on seven 
corbels. There is a corbelled niche above the doorway. The door- 
jambs, lintel and the architrave are all plain, the last two support- 
ed by an iron beam at the centre. The temple was originally 
plastered, as patches of plaster can still be seen sticking to it. 
The masonry is dry, the stone being kept in position by their 
weight and balance aided by iron cramps and dowels. 

Inside the jagamohana, at each of its four corners, is a round, 
tapering khondolite pillar, made in six segments. The base is 
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square, while the capital is pibeni-shaped with a cable-moulding 
below. The shaft is relieved at intervals with niches containing 
Buddha, seated in varada and bhusparsa-mudrd, Tara, seated in 
lalitdsana holding the stalk of a blue lotus in her left hand, 
right being in varada, Vajrasattva seated cross-legged carry- 
ing in his right hand a vajra against his breast and a ghanta in 
his left, Aryasarasvati (?), seated in vajra- paryankasana holding 
in her left hand the stalk of a blue lotus on which rests a 
manuscript, her right hand being in varada, a four-armed Bodhi- 
sattva seated in lalitdsana with his right foot resting on a 
peacock, one of his left hands holding the stalk of a full-blown 
lotus, the upper right carrying a rosary and the lower right being 
in varada, etc. The workmanship of the figures is not of high 
order. 

On each of the north and south sides of the jagamohana arc 
a coibelled niche. One of the stones of the left jamb of the 
passage leading to the door of the shrine is relieved with two 
amorous couples. 

In the absence of any inscription or other datable objects it is 
very difficult to date the temple with exactitude. It docs not 
however, appear to be later than the twelfth century but may be 
even somewhat earlier. It is worth noting that in spite of its 
Buddhist affiliation it is architecturally identical with tlic 
Brahmanical temples of Orissa: in fact, but for the enshrined 
deity, the crowning member (which in this case seems to have 
been a stiipa) and the Buddhist figures on the pillars in the 
jagamohana, there is nothing to distinguish it from a typical 
Brahmanical temple of the K.alihga order.® 

DliBALA Mm<A 


y The photographs published hcic aic the copyright of the Dep.irt- 
nicnt of Archaeology, Government of India. 



Tlio Rgvedic Priuciples of Oriticisiu 

I. Tlic Rgveda afbrds a Iruittul field ot aesthetic in- 
vestigation. The theories can be reconstructed from what has 
been left in the poetic utterances of the seers. One might con- 
tend that the literary or aesthetic interpretation of Rgveda can- 
not be taken seriously since it has not been vouchsafed to us by 
Indian tradition which has been zealously guarding the Vcdic 
literature from an immemorial anticjuity. ft is enough to reply 
that Yaska refers to four distinct schools of Vcdic interpretation 
and to seventeen interpreters. He was faced in his own 
day by the Yajhikas like Kautsa wlio cared for the Ictiei 
and not tor tlic spirit; his collection of homonyms reveals the 
great lapse between tlic tirst interpretation of the Veda and Ids 
own. Therefore, Yaska does not represent the original school ol 
Vedic interpretation but only one of the later schools. And what 
Indian tradition offers us now is the school that came into ex- 
istence alter Yaska, namely the Mimaiiisaka school. 

The Rgvedic poets held their compositions to be poetry 
of a high order. They had distinct theories of poetry and line 
art. Thev were keenly alive to the various literary forms like 
the ballad, the lyric, the monologue, the soliloquy and the drama. 
Tlicy realised the value of imagery and employed it freely. They 
had their own theories concerning the various literary forms. 
Besides tlicy trad their tficorics of rasa and dhvani. It is not only 
a theory of art that they had, hue they also put it into execution. 
At the same time they demanded of a work of art certain 
excellences. In short, they were critics and poets at the same 
lime. The seers had definite principles of literary criticism as 
can be seen from the remarks they pass every now and then. 

It has become customary to speak that the theories of liter- 
ary criticism like rasa, dhvani, guna, alarnkara, rlti, vakroktt, 
uyakti, and aucitya, sprang into existence only in the age of 
classical Sanskrit literature and culture. All these eight vadas 
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find a harmony in the expositions given by Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta and Jagannatha. Hence if the theories of rasa and 
(Ihvani arc saii to exist in Rgvedic literature, it goes without 
sayirg that the other principles of literary criticism too were in 
vogue. We can build up a complete theory of litciary criticism 
accepted and enunciated by the Rgvedic poets, 

2. The Rgvedic seers frequently observe that they are 
singing as ol old, that their songs arc modelled after those of the 
ancients, and that theirs are still new. Ahgirasas,' Mandluuar,^ 
Atri,^ Jamadagni,^ Kanva,® Nabhaka/ Kavya Usanas,^ are some 
()[ the ancient poets® whom they have accepted as their patterns 
or models. At the same time we know that the song of Trita 
(i.i05)has l)cen remodelled by Kutsa whence it carries the Kutsa 
refrain. These statements clearly emphasise that the songs of the 
ancients have a permanent value in that they were able to inspire 
the poets. That is, the ancients are the poets’ poets; in the lang- 
uage of Valnuki, “parani kavmam adharam” (1,4.21). Since the 
ancients are the poets of poets, the makers of poets or the pure 
poets, there arose later on the doctrine that the subject matter 
or the plot of a work of art must be a well known one preserved 
in some itihasa or other ‘‘prasiddham itivrttam/’ The Rgvedic 
poets were conscious of the fact that a great poem requires a pro- 
per plot which should be possible or probable. This is vou- 
chsafed to us in the work of the ancients which can be conven- 
iently called an “itihasa purana” along with Gcldncr and Sieg.® 


1 Navyam ahgirasvad areata (2, 17. i) 

2 Evendragnibhagarn pitrvan navtyo 

Mandhatrvad ahgirasvad avaci (1,^0. 12): ct, 10.66.14 

3 Atrivan namasa grndnah ( 5 . 4 ‘ 9 ) • cf. 5.72,1; 8.35.19 

4 Grnana Jamadagntvat (7.36.3) 

5 Girah Sumbhami Kanvavat (8.6,ii) 

6 Pra brahmRni nabhakavad irajyata (8.40,6) 

7 Pra kavya usaneva bruvanah (9,92.7) 

^ Antistuvanti phrvatha 15.6): cf. 2.43,2, 

9 Gcldncr: Vedische Studien; Sieg: Sagenstofje des Rgveda 
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Ac the same time it docs not mean that the poetic composi- 
tion is to be a patchy imitation. The seers emphasise the fact 
that their compositions arc fresh and new.*" This means that 
the poetic theme might be a familiar one. But the worth of a 
poem lies not so much in the familiarity or otherwise of the 
subject matter of a poem, but in the way one approaches it, 
comprehends it, realises it, and handles it. The poetic fact is 
simple enough. And if we were to insist on the significance 
of the poetic fact or matter alone, we arc passing from poetry to 
philosophy; for, there is only a slight difference between a poet 
and a philosopher. Both must have the intuitive apprehension of 
the real; but this apprehension, or tattva-darsana, or the realisa- 
tion of the inner meaning, must be revealed through a langu- 
age.” It must be clothed in expression. That is, the poetic 
spirit is beyond the empirical facts or spatio-temporal universe as 
embodied in reason. It is the world of imagin.acion. This 
imagination is not the negation of reason, but the source of 
reason. Consequently the poetic world gives rise to the em- 
pirical world.‘* Hence does Socrates observe that an individual 
is the true citizen of his city of which the pattern is laid in 
Heaven, and only conditionally on earth.” 

The significant feature or the characteristic of a work of art 
lies in its imaginative or intuitive apprehension of the fact. This 

ic) Soktena vacasa navena Navyam kr'iomi sany.ise faraj.tin 

(■^,'^1. Navyam alaksad hrahmti {i .(fi-i iVavisthaya matt (!.82.2; 
1S.25.24); iiowwm lunayami uauyam (1.101.2); Vktham navivo janayasva 
yajriMh (6,18.15). See also 0 . 5o. 6; 7. 7. 6; 7. 15, 4; 7.36.15; 7 53 
7. 61. 6; 7. 33. 1; 8. 40. 12; y. 9. 8; 10. 4. 6; 10, yi. 13; l£tc. 

11 "Nanrsth kauir iiyuktuh kavtsca kila darsandt darsanad varna- 

niccatha lake drsta kuvi srtuih" (Tauta Bhaita), "Sdksat krla dharmana 
rsayo babhiivuh (Yaska). 

12 Sec B. Bosaiiquec: Meeting ot Hxtremes in Contemporary 
I’hilosophy, 5oHt. 

13 Cf. Bharata : Natya Sastra (i. 1 17). 

"Na trf/ jndnant ni tac chilpam na sa vidyl tn sa kald ndsutt yogo 
na tat karma tidtye 'stnin yan na drsyate. 

14 Plato; Republic, Book IX. 
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apprehension makes ic ne\v> whence does ic enter the world as 
a powerful force. The novelty pertains to this winnowing activity 
of imagination. Therefore, the Rgvedic poets often observe that 
their pattern or subject matter is ancient but their presentation 
is new. This is the fundamental principle of literary criticism 
prevalent during the Rgvedic age. 

3. Poetry, said Coleridge, is the best words in the best 
order; and there are .alaihkarikas who insist on embellishments. 
There are passages in Rgveda bringing forth these aspects of 
poetry in a different w.ay. We read: “girah sumbhanti purvatha” 
(9. 43. 2). The soma is decorated or embellished by the songs. 
The soma is the subject of the poem. “Girah sumbhSmi Kanva- 
vat” (8. 6. 1 1). Indra is to be approached with embellished 
songs. That is, poetry, for a few, is embellishing some subject 
matter; and for others, it is the ornamentation of the form. But 
the worth of a poem docs not lie in the formal decoration, for 
the spirit of poetry is always beautiful; and as Kalidasa said, the 
poetic spirit transmutes everything into beauty.*® Moreover, 
the spirit of poetry makes even the ornaments look beautiful.*® 
When the Rgvedic poets speak of ornamentation, they do 
not refer to the external alathkaras. They only mean that the 
subject matter selected by a poet should be beautiful, or it should 
be capable of being presented as beautiful. 

One seer observes that a “pure song” has come into existence 
then: ‘'^uciin nu stoinam nava jatain adya.” Here by “pure” 
(sucim), the Rgvedic poet only emphasises its poetic quality. 
He eschews all idea of external embellishments. Similarly another 
declares: “Pra sukraitu devi mainsasmat” (7.34. i). The 
poetic thought (manisa) is lustrous or beautiful (sukra). It is not 
the alathkara that he insists upon, but the content which can 
make even the alathkara beautiful. And this poetic thought is 
always to appear new and fresh. As Magha observed, Beauty 

15 yat sadhu na, citre syat kriyate tat tad anyatha {Sikmi- 

talam yi.) 

16 cf. “Kim iva hi madhuranam mandanam nakrtinam" {Sskuntalam I,)- 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 ? 
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is that which constantly appears new;^^ and this is an essential 
principle ot poetic criticism. Hence does one poet speak oE 
“navisthaya mati” (1.82.2; 8.25.24); that is, the poetic thought 
is the newest. By this he only means that originality and 
(resliness are the essential features of a work of art. These 
qualites belong not to the form alone, but to the matter. This 
newness is always to be in relation to its execution : ‘-akari tc 
iiarivo brahma navyani dhiya” (1.16,21). This does mean that 
at every moment the poet has a newer, a richer, a fuller and a 
more significant experience. He feels a wider and broader outlook 
on life. Consequently the poet’s self becomes expansive and 
all-inclusive. He is able to let go his personality. Unless the 
poet loses his personality in that of the others, he cannot give 
us magnificient works of art. 

At the same time simplicity ot expression is essential : “ayii 
vardhasva tanva gira mama” (8. 1. 18). The poet should not 
run after the obscure and the far fetched expressions. The 
words he selects must be common. He must have the poetic 
perception to understand the significance of words so that he 
might use the proper word at the proper place. In other words 
the expression of the poet should be faultless : “Giro yasminn 
anavadyah samicih” (3. 31. 1). This is the ‘dosa-rahitya’ of 
the rhetoricians ot classical Sanskrit. When the words are 
‘anavadya’ or faultless, there will be the propriety or aucitya in 
poetry. As such, aucitya in expression should not be lost sight 
of by a poet; for an aucitya alone can put an end to the rasanis- 
patti.‘* 

One poet speaks of the poetic thought as glorious and bril- 
liant: “sucipesasam dhiyam” (1. 144. 1). Purity or loftiness 


1 7 Sisupalavadha : 

"Ksane ksane yan navatam upaiti 
tadeva rupam ramaniyatayah'* 

18 Dhvatiyaloka : 

“ Anaucityad rte nanyad rasabhahgasya kira»am.'* 
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iticlf is the decoration for the poetic tliought. It requires no 
further hgures. This thought is again said to be, “sukra varnain 
ud u no yamsate dhiyain” (i. 1^3. 7). It is robed in glowing 
lustres or colours which constitute its bright garments. The 
song is as lustrous as the Haines of Agni; “Agnch socir na 
didyutah” (8. 6. 7). The Haines of Agni are not only natural 
to lire, but also inherent in it, they constitute Brc. In the same 
way the poetic thought or wisdom — “vipam agresu dhitayah” 
(8. 6. 7) — is its own ornament. It docs not require any exter- 
nal embellishment, it has an inheicnt beauty which can be 
compared, in the words of Ainindavardhana, to the “lavanya” 
in women. There should, therefore, be beauty not only in the 
execution of the poetic idea and experience, but also in the poetic 
conception itself (7. 34. i). 

4. The poetic thought, says the Vedic poet, should be 
truthful. 

“Codayatam sunrtah pinvatam dhiya 
ut purandhir irayatam tad usmasi” (10. 39. 2). 

It is neither the imitation of life, nor an idealisation that a 
poet should endeavour to present. He should present life in 
such a way that it would be both an interpretation and a criti- 
cism of life. Then alone the empirical fact as winnowed by 
the poetic imagination can enter the universe as a mighty power. 
Hence docs the Rgvcdic poet constantly refer to the poem as 
great and powerful. ‘'Indram giro brhatir abhy anusata" 
(3. 51. 1), "Brhati manisa” (6. 49. 4). This great or powerful 
song should also be all-pervading. It should interpret life as a 
whole and therefore , represent the spirit of the age (zeitgeist) : 

“lyam manisa brhati brhanto — 
rukrama tavasa vardhayanti” (7. 99. 6). 

Then alone can it be auspicious: ‘‘matibhih sivabhih” (10.67.9). 
A poem should be both pious and excellent : “manhisthabhir 
matibhih’’ (8. 23. 23). Therefore docs poetry become sacred. 

A great poem should have and will have this sanctity, be- 
cause it is the expression of a vital experience under the stress 
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of iiispiratiott. Inspiration is always the work of a supra-sensuous 
force. And during the inspired mood, the poet receives his 
ideas. The poet becomes a medium of revelation. As sucli 
the poem is sacred. It is a song given by God — “devattam 
brahma” (i. 37. 2j). The seer sings with divine thought*® — 
“grnanto devya dhiya” (8. 27. 13). Bven the words arc 
divine: “vacasa daivycna” (4. i. 15).^' These poetic thoughts 
are always directed towards Rta, the spiritual and moral princi- 
ple in the universe. Tliis is the true subject matter of all 
poetry. And a poem should be judged from this standpoint alone. 

5. The songs are, therefore, powerful and new from the 
standpoint of thought: “Pra tavyasim navyasim dhitim” 
(1. 143. 1). They must abound m choice phrases also (acchok- 
tibhih). This is possible only when tlic thought is purified 
and embellished. 

“Pra Mindhyuv.un varuniiya prestham 

mniim Vasistha nulhuse bharasva” (7. 88. i). 

Such a pure song, a song which is unadulicrau d and unsupliis- 
ticated, should come forth spontaneously. Poetry should come 
as nattirairy as leaves to a nee. A poet observes : 

“Vaisvanaiaya mam navyasi sucih 
Soma iva pavatc canir agnayc” (6. 8. 1). 

The new and pure song rushes forth naturally and sptintancously 
just like the pleasant 5 oma to Agm. 1 Icnce according to the 
Vcdic seers poetry is the siiontaneous ovciflow of powerful 
feelings. 

The song itself should have as its matter something that is 
felt sinccicly by the poct’.^ heait.*'^ The poem is to be carved 
out of the heart. 

19 See Rgvcdic theory ot Inspiiation, publibhcil in Q)MS. 

20 Cf. 3. 1 8. 3, dhiyam sutascydya devhn^ 

4.-43 I, **Kctsyimjm devim amrtesn pvcsthani.'* 

7. 34* ''Devi mamsa^ 

7. 34* 9* "Devirn dhiyam'* 

21 Cf. 3. 24, 4. *U\lahayd girah." 

22 Manisa (3. 33 5); Mantraiii (i. 74. 1); Sec also i. 88.6. 
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"Imam sv asinai Iirda a sutastam 
maiuram voccma kuvidasya vcdat” (2. 35 2). 

It is carved in the heart after it was well thought out 
(maiuram). "Hrdi sprso manasa vacyamanah” (lo-^y-y). 
It touches the heart, it is felt in the heart and along the blood. 
But the mind too has an important role in the composition 
of a poem. The poem does not represent only a pure experience. 
It is not the simple expression of a pure feeling. It involves 
the play of thought, of understanding, for the aesthetic act is 
not one of feeling alone, but of feeling in unity with thought.** 
Thus it is said, 

"Vidantim atra naro dhiyam clha 

hrdii yat tastan tnantran asansan” (1.67.2). 

I hc songs or poetic thoughts .arc carved out of the heart.** But 
still It is not actual carving out, for that means giving 
shape to a crude material. On the other hand the poetic 
thought consists of many feelings and ideas which arc fused 
together : 

"Vy urnoti hrda niatim 

navyo jayatamrtam” (i. 103. 15).. 

1 he poet weaves his thoughts through his heaii. That is a 
great poem represents the unificacion of the intellect and the 
heait. Therefore a poem is to be judged both from the 
affective and the intellectual standpoints. It should appeal to 
the senses, heart and mind, ail at the same time. It is to be, 
therefore, simple, sweet and sensuous (1. e. finite). It must 
breathe the suggestive atmosphere. 

6. A poem is not simply the clothing of an idea or 
thought. It is not purely intellectual, for then it will pass 
into [ihilosophy. Nor is it puiely an expression of mystic 
consciousness, for it is not an epitome of religion. A poem 
IS not a metaphysical deduction, nor a moral postulate. It 




^3 Malavikagnimitra, 2. ’^Vijnanena lalitena yojayata^ 
24 Cf. 1, 1 7 1. 2 *'Hrda tasto manaso dhayi devah'* 
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iticiucics both aijd yet is diifcrent from them, for it .docs not 
posit an unbridgeable gulf between the empirical and spiritual. 
It has “kantasainmitatva” ; it provides •‘lokottarinanda” or 
transcendental bliss, spiritual ecstacy, transport. Tlic Rg- 
vedic poets were conscious of this purpose of art. And yet 
they do not mean that pure, undifferentiated bliss is the end 
of art ; for according to them bliss is always inseparable from 
thought 

One seer observes in the fifth Mandala : 

“Ye rsvii rscividyutah Kavayah santi vedhasah 

tain ISC matutam ganam namasya raniaya gira” (5.52. 13). 

Tlic poet is a seer, a creative artist. He expresses his obli- 
gation to the deity through the poetic expression which is 
dcliglitful (kamaya). Another says : 

“A tc vatso mail) yamat paramac cit sadhasthat 
ague tvam kamaya gira” (8. ii. 7). 

The poetic speech is pleasant or interesting (kamaya) since it 
fully expresses the seer’s longings. Hence a tliird one speaks : 

“Iina u tva pasprdhanaso atra 

Maiulra giro devayantir upa sthuh” (7. 18. 3) 

The words compete with one another. Tlie poet should sec 
that the proper word alone is employed. When the proper 
word is selected, the song vibrates after its object (devayantih), 
it leads us to the true object of experience by way of suggestion, 
Hence it is benign and dcliglitful. It is “mandra”; for as 
another said : 

“Yad vag vadanty avicctanani 

rastrl dtvanani nisasada mandra” (8. 100. 10). 

Expression not only distinguishes the objects, but also interprets 
(vadanti) the inner significance of the external objects 
(avicctanani) ; for, speech is the delightful queen ruling the 
immortals. These immortals, from a philosophic and aesthetic 
standpoint are Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. Such a powerful 
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%pccch is divine, is created by the gods as one. Though we 
apprehend the words in manifold ways, they suggest only 
one Reality : 

••Sa no mandresam urjani duhana 

dhenur vag asman upa sustutaitu” (8. loo. 1 1). 

Tills poetic expression is a cow (dhenu), or in the words ot 
Dandin, "gauli gauh kamadliiik”. The cow gives not only 
sweet and delicious milk, but also energy besides providing an 
atmosphere of beauty. In the same way the poetic expression 
yields not only a meaning, but also a suggestion of the inner 
Reality, the Reality that underlies the actual. 

The poetic expression, therefore, is the sweetest: 

‘‘Tubhy edam ague madhumattamam vacas 

tubhyam manisa iyam astu sam hrdc 

tvam girah sindhum ivavanir 

mahira pnianti savasa vardhayanti ca” (5.1 1.5), 

The poem is the sweetest. It is auspicious. And yet it is 
thought in itself. Like the waters of a river, do the words please 
the object by unfolding it. 

"Idam pitre niarutam ucyate vacah 
svadoh svadiyo rudraya vardhanam” (i. i 

The poem is the most delightful among the delightful and 
pleasant objects. And this feature of spiritual ecstasy or trans- 
cendental bliss reveals itself only when it suggests the Reality 
and renders possible the spiritual communion. Consequently, a 
poetic composition should conform to the theories of rasa and 
dhvani, when alone it can be “kantasammita” yielding “sadyah 
para nirvrti.” 

7. A great poem is always the outcome or expression of a 
spiritual sacrifice. The penetrative imagination should be aided 
by the contemplative imagination. This necessarily presupposes 
a conflict, a great stress, “Sturm und Drang’’; as Yeats said, the 
poet quarrels with himself. 1 he spatio-temporal personality collides 
with the transcendental Reality. As a result of the spiritual 
sacrifice the great poet achieves perfection in his *‘samadhi”. 
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and apprclieiids himself as one with Reality. So the Rgvedic 
poets speak of the poem as the product of a sacrifice: “Uktham 
naviyo janayasva yajnaih” (6.18.15). The poem is born anew 
out of the sacrifice. “Samiddham agnim samidha gira grne” 
(6.15.7). The poetic expression too is purified by sacrifice, 
concentration and contemplation. As Kalidasa observed, saniadhi 
is essential for a work of art. If there is ‘‘sithila sainiidhi”, tlicn 
the resulting aesthetic creation will be “kantivisamvada”.** 

•‘Yajncna vacah padavlyam ayan 
tarn anv avindann rsisu pravistam 
tarn a bhrty a vy adadhuh purutra 
tarn sapta rebha abhi sain navante” (10.7 1.3). 

The sects discovered the aesthetic expression through contem- 
plation and sacrifice. Consequently there is purity. It is lofty. 
But this speech enicrcd the universe only through the seven 
metres. That is, for poetic expression metre is absolutely 
essential. The sound should echo the sense. And the sense 
should have a proper medium for revealing itself. This consti- 
tutes the “bhava lavanya yojana” or the synthesis of content and 
form, which is a cardinal principle of literary criticism. Hence 
it is said, 

“Anustubham anu carcuryamanam 

tndram na cikyuh kav.ayo manisa” (10.124.9). 

In their poetic thoughts the poets have looked on Indra swiftly 
approaching when anustubh calls him. The content of the poem 
•ichicvcs a synthetic unity (ananyatva) with its form. 

8. The appreciation of poetry does not involve the discursive 
thought alone. Thought can at best suggest the deeper harmonies 
and the vital principle.** It is the final or the total impression 


25 Malavikagnimitra : 2, 2 

"Citra gatayam asyam kanti visam vada sanki me hrjayam 
samprati sithila samadhim manye yeneyama likhita” 

26 I. 164. 37 
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that counts. IE one fails to apprehend this final or ultimate 
impression, his understanding of poetry is faulty.*' Therefore, a 
jHoper appreciation of poetry depends upon the intuitive appre- 
hension (premna) of the sahrdaya.^* He should shift the appear- 
ances and commune with the underlying spirit of poetry.** It is 
only to such a sahrdaya docs a poem unmask her beauty like a 
wclldresscd, loving beloved to her lover.*® Consequently the 
critic who runs after expression and begins to analyse it alone, is 
one who wanders in profitless illusion since he docs not under- 
stand even the poetic expression;*' he is even a female weaver.** 
The unity of impression is, therefore, more fundamental in a 
poem, and the poem should be judged only with reference to 
such a standard. 

The critic as such has to fulfil certain conditions if he were 
to comprehend the total impression. He should be like the 
Suparna which enjoys the fruit of the tree of knowledge;** for, 
then alone can his eyes and ears be properly rewarded.** Wliat- 
ever he hears or sees will be of great aesthetic significance, hor 
him who is ignorant of the power of suggestion in words, poetry 
will be useless,** This is possible only for one who has the 
intuitive apprehension of the Real.*® The sahrdaya alone is fully 
alive to the power of suggestion, to the actual meanings of words. 
“The wise in spirit have fashioned language like men cleansing 
corn-llour in a sieve. Only those who have a nature and outlook 
apprehend the communion with the inner significance, for, in 
their speech, there lies the treasure”*'- Thus the sahrdaya should 
know all the vrttis; but at the same time he should realise the 
supremacy of vyanjana. He too is on a par with the poet. As 
the poet undergoes spiritual conflict, as the poet experiences 
spiritual sacrifice, so docs the critic too. There is little or no 


27 I. 164. 39 
*9 7*. 2 

3* *0. 7»-5 

33 I. 164. 20 
35 *.164.39 

37 71. 2 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 


28 10. 71. I 

30 10,71.4 

32 10.71.9 

34 10. 71, 4 

36 10, 71, 1 
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JifTcrcncc between a poet and his critic in an ultimate sense. 
Both aim at the same goal though in diflerent ways. 

9. Rgvedic literary or aesthetic criticism is unique. The 
seers have laid down once for all an important principle for 
the interpretation of the creative genius, in the famous Rlc : 

"Devanam nu vayani jana 
pra vociima vipanyaya 
ukthcsu sasyamanesu 
yah pasyad uttare yugc” (10. yz. i). 

“Wc sliall declare in onr poetic composition the genealogy (i. e. 
natiirc) of the gods, so that men might (intuitively) apprehend 
(this experience of onrs) as they sing this song in the assemblies 
of a later day.” 

The poet has an experience and it is a vital one. He has 
the poetic urge and he should express it. Though it is his own 
personal experience he is prepared to express it since it is univer- 
sal. In other words, the poet loses his personality in that 
of the universe in order to gain a richer and a fuller one. In 
short the poet has no personality of his own; or as Abhinava- 
gupta observed the poet is not different from his critics or 
audience.*® The critic is himself an artist, a poet. Great 
poetry can be interpreted only by a great poet; for as Yaska 
observed, “Na hy esu pratyaksam asti anrscr atapaso va”. 
The poet is a seer; he undertakes penance; he experiences 
spiritual sacrifice and samadhi. If he intends understanding 
the poet, the critic too should be a seer, a tafasya. 

This implies that the critic should interpret his poet by 
reviving the original experience of the poet himself. The 
critic should be able to experience exactly in the same way in 
which the poet had. Hence does the Rgvedic seer declare 
that ^when his song is sung at later times, the men of that age 
and time will apprehend and experience the same thing exactly 
like him. Therefore, the chief tenet of literary criticism is the 


38 Abliinavabhaiati, I. 295 : "Kavir hi sSmajika tulya eva” 
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identity between the expetiences of the poet and his critics or 
readers. Hence did Bharata observe, ‘‘Kaver antargatam 

bhavam and Tauta Bhatta emphatically declared; 

“Nayakasya kavch srotuh samano ’nubhavastatah" The ex- 
periences of the poet, of the hero and of the audience are exactly 
identical. Consequently one Rgvedic seer declares, “Indro 
brahinendra rsih.” Indra, the object of the poetic experience, 
the poet, and the poem are all identical. 

When the Rgvedic poet declares that the critic of a later 
age can have the apprehension of his own experience, he means 
to say that it is the duty of the critic to revive the original 
experience of the poet. This is possible only when we accept 
Abhinavagupta’s theory of images. Tlie critic should have 
“vimala pratibbana sali hrdaya”. As he hears the poem he has 
some understanding of the meaning of the words. This mean- 
ing gives rise to corresponding mental images which he directly 
and immediately apprehends/* The apprehension depends 
upon the distinctness, liveliness, vividness and intensity of these 
im.iges. It is “nirvighna pratltigruhya” and it penetrates the 
heart directly. 

This experience is possible for every one, says the Rgvedic 
seer; and this can be best interpreted only in the words of 
Abhinavagupta : 

“Sarva samajikanam eka ghanataiva 
pratipatteh sutaram rasa pariposaya 
sarvesam anadi vasana citrlkrta cctasam 
vasana sainvadat.’’^'® 

Consequently, the aesthetic experience on the part of the critic 
is one of gradual self-revelation, a development of the fuller 
spirit. The implicit consciousness becomes explicit. Hence 

39 "Adhikari catra vimala fratibhanasali hrdayah. Tasya ca ‘grivS- 
bhangabhiramam* ity adi vakyebhyo vakyartha pratipatter anantaram 
manasi saksat kar3tmikapahasita tat tad vakyopatta kaladi vibhaga tavat 
pratitir upajayate*’ (Abhinaua Bharati, I. 280) 

Ibid., p. a8i. 
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the rasa^tcuhsAtion is suggested by the Vedic poet to be beyond 
time, space and causality. “Dcsa kala pramatt bhedaniyantrito 
rasah.” This theory o£ r 4 W-rcaIisation was developed by 
Abhinavagupta from passages like lo. 72. i occurting in Rg- 
veda. 

The poet sees the hymn in his vision: “Yuvabhyam 
prati stoma adrksata” (8.5). The poet is a medium of utterance: 
"Kavir gubhih kavycna kavih san” (9. 96. 17). By his poetic 
faculties, the poet creates beauty of the Heaven : “Kavlli 
kavitva divi rfipani risajat” (10. 124. 7). As the Aitarcya 
Bnilunana (6. 17), which belongs to Rgveda, declares, the 
sculpture of the earth is generated out of an imitation of the 
divine sculpture; the “devasilpa” is no other than ‘‘atma 
samskrti”, and by the divine silpa does our atman become 
samskrta. Hence does tlie Visnudharmottara (42. 48) observe 
that “sadrsya” is essential for any fine art. This “siidrsya” is 
no other than the aesthetic expresson of the Spirit. Once this 
Spirit or Reality is apprehended, then there will arise the poetic 
composition. Fine art deals with beauty. Poetry is the quin- 
lessencc of the fine aits. Hence “Kavih kavitva divi rupam 
asajat” means that poetic beauty is the presentation of the 
Spirit or Reality as finite, and, therefore, as suggestive. The 
value of a poem must, therefore, be judged from the standard 
of the effective portrayl and suggestion of the Spirit. 

A living spirit can be, in the words of Plato, “the Spectator 
of all time and of all existence”; but to be the “Saksi”, the 
spirit should apprehend and experience the poetic or aesthetic 
consciousness; or as the immortal seers of Rgveda state, 

“Kavih kavycnasi visvavit” (10.91.3)* 


P. S. Sastri 



Laksmanasena’s Samvat 

The date of the Gaya inscription^ oE Govinclapaia is quoted 
as V. S. 1232* Asvina-sudi 5 ; the year is called Vikarin accord- 
ing CO Jupiter’s Cycle as counted in Northern India and the date 
is stated to have fallen in the iqth year of the g<if4-r4;y<j of 
king Govindapala. Tlie date corresponds to the 22nd September 
1175 A, D. The colophons of several Buddhist manuscripts 
copied in the Patna-Gaya region of Bihar refer to the reign of 
Govindapala; but, while only one of them jnentions the qth year 
of his vijaya rajya and two others refer respectively to his 1 8th 
atlta year and the 38th year of his vinasta-rajya, three of the 
colophons speak of the years 24, 37 and 39 as belonging to that 
monarch but do not mention his rajya either as fravardhamana- 
vijaya or as ga(a, atita or vinasU^. 

Since the date of the Gaya inscription corresponds to the 
22nd September 1175 A. D. and falls in the iqth year of 
Govindapala’s sovcreigntly which was then gata, i.e, a thing of 
the past, the 22nd of vSeptember in the year 1162 A. D. falls 
in the first year of this reckoning. Govindapala is generally 
believed to have belonged to the Pala dynasty of Bengal and 
Bihar and to have been the successor of the Pala king Madana- 
pala whose inscriptions have been found in the Patna-Gaya 
region and the latest of which is dated the lith of Jyaistha in 
his 1 8th regnal year and in Saka 1083.* The date of the 
inscription corresponds to the qth May 1161 A. D. The above 
facts show beyond doubt that Govindapala succeeded Madanapala 
in 1161 or 1162 A. D., chat he ruled at least upco his ^th 
regnal year and that his sovereignty became gau, atita or vinasta 
sometime before the 22nd September 1175 A. D.* His gata,^- 

1 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 370, 

2 See JAS., Letters, vol. XVII, p, a8. 

3 Ibid., p. 29. 

Ibid., vol. XX, pp. 43 ff. 
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atlta'^ or vinasta-rajya reckoning was thus not counted from the 
end of his reign or vijaya-rajya (as is often wrongly believed) 
but was undoubtedly counted in continuation of his ordinary 
regnal or vijaya-rajya reckoning. 

There is a similar era associated with the atUa-rajya of a king 
named Laksinanasena , sometimes called an emperor and also a 
lord of Gauda.® There can hardly be any doubt that this ruler 
is identical with king Laksmanasena of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal, who ruled in the period circa 1179-1206 A. D.® The 
era (called La Sam, Laksmana Samvat or Laksmanasena Samvat) 
is still popular in North Bihar (Mithila) where it is known to 
have also been current during the late medieval period. The 
earliest records dated in this reckoning are, however, three 
inscriptions found in the G.iya region of South Bihar where it 
appears to have originated. It is interesting to note that the 
years of the era are generally associated with the atita-rajya of 
Laksmanasena and the similar case of Govindapala would suggest 
that this reckoning was originally counted from the accession of 
king Laksmanasena about 1179 A.D. and not from any other 
date such as that of the end of his reign about 1206 A. D. or 
of his defeat in the hands of the Muhammailans a few years 
earlier. The initiation and prevalence of the era in Bihar again 
suggests the expansion of the suzerainty of the Senas of Bengal 
over that region. Although much has been written on the 
Laksmanasena Samvat, or Laksmana Samvat, or La Sath, the 
problem has not been as yet viewed from this angle of vision. 

The beginning of the Laksmanasena era is supposed to be 
1 1 08 A. D. in regard to earlier dates and 1119 A.D. with 
reference to the later ones. In North Bihar (Mithila) where the 
era is still popular, its first year is now regarded as equivalent to 
1119-20 A.D. But a calculation based on the years of this era 
quoted with the corresponding Saka years in the late medieval 

5 Cf. £p. Ind., vol. XXX, p. 80, note 3: fASB., N. S. vol. XX, 
PP- 37»-73- 

6 History of Bengal, Dacca University, vol. I, p. 231. 
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records has shown its beginning to have fallen variously in 1108, 
1109. 1110, iii3> 1 1 15 or 1 1 19 A. D.,^ i. c. on some dace 
between 1108 and 1119A.D. King Laksmanasena of Bengal, 
however, flourished much laccr than this period. 

About the beginning of an excellent survey of the problem 
of the Laksmanasena era of North Bihar, Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
observes, “The first point to remember is that no Sena king, 
not even the two sons of Laksmanasena. ever used the era, and 
that there is no evidence that it was ever known, far less used, 

ill Bengal during the Sena period This raises grave 

doubts about the foundation of the era by Laksmanasena or any 
other Sena ruler of Bengal.”* On the same grounds, the late 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri proposed to identify the founder of 
the era with some other ruler bearing that name and conjectured 
the existence of a Laksmanasena among the ruling chiefs of the 
Sena dynasty of Pithi* (probably indicating the Buddhist religious 
csrablishmcnt at Bodhgaya together with its landed properties), 
who enjoyed the title Acarya and were probably the precursors 
of the later Mohant Maharajas of Bodhgaya. But the tradition 
referring to the founder of the era as an imperial ruler of Gauda 
undoubtedly points to his identificacion with the only known 
Laksmanasena of Last Indian history, viz. the Sena king of that 
name. 

It is admitted that the atJta-rajya reckoning started as a 
result of the reluctance of the partisans or co*religionists of 
king Govindapala of the Gaya region to change the mode of 
dating their records even after his overthrow. If the dominions 
of Laksmanasena of Bengal included the same area of Bihar, the 
overthrow of his rule from there could have similarly induced 
his partisans to follow a similar method of dating. It has 
to be noticed that the people of the Gaya region of Bihar had 
a liking for this kind of dating in the afita-rajya reckoning 


7 

8 
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IJist, Deng,, op. cit., pp. 233, 238. 
Loc. cit. 


lASB., N. S., vol. XXII, pp. 385 ff. 
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of particular rulers as it was they who started the attta-rajya 
reckonings of both Govindapala and Laksmanascna, even though 
the occasional reference to the Vikrama Samvat in Bihar as the 
atlta-rajya reckoning of Vikramaditya*® may be due to the 
influence of the popular Laksmanasena Snthvat. It has to be 
admitted that there is as yet no evidence of Laksmanasena’s 
rule over the Gaya area of Bihar, though there are traditions 
regarding Sena rule in Mithila or North Bihar and we have now 
an inscription*^ pointing to the inclusion of the Bhagalpur 
region of South Bihar within the dominions of Ballalasena (circa 
1 1 58-79 A. D.), father of Laksmanascna, in the ninth year of 
his reign, i.e. about 1 166 A.D. The discovery of this inscrij}- 
tion shows that Laksmanasena’s rule over parts of South Bihar 
including the Gaya region at least for a short time can no longer 
be regarded as altogether impossible. 

Dr. Majumdar says, “It is probable that when the Pala 
kingdom in Gaya was finally destroyed, the people, especially 
the Buddhists, continued for sometime to count their dates 
with reference to the last Buddhist P.ala king Govindapala. 
Again when the Muslim invaders destroyed the Hindu kingdoms 
in Bihar and Bengal, the people unwilling to refer to the 
pravardhamana-vijaya-rajya of the foreign conquerors, counted 
the dates with reference to the destruction of the last Hindu 
kingdom.”** But this suggestion regarding the origin of the 
Laksmanasena Sathvat is possible only if Laksmanasena ruled 
over Bihar. We have suggested elsewhere** that Govindapala 
was ousted from the Gaya region by the Gahadavalas who, as 
it may now appear, were themselves ousted from that area 
by the Senas. This possibility explains the introduction of the 
two atlta-rajya reckonings of Govindapala and Laksmanasena 
in the said region and its introduction thence to North Bihar by 


to fAS., Letters, vol. XX, p, 

1 1 Lf. Ind., vol. XXX, pp. 78 II. 

12 Op. cit., p. 239. 

13 % /rtJ., vol. XXX, p. 82. 
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the ()cople o( that p.irc who Hcd to the north after the Muslim 
occupation oE South Bihar. Laksmanasena's atlts^rajya reckoning 
thus seems to have come into existence on the extirpation oE 
Sena rule Erom Bihar although the calculation must have been 
the same as the regnal reckoning oE that monarch. In such a 
|x>ssibility the 35 years’ rule oE Palapala‘* in parts oE South 
Bihar in the second halE oE the 12th century has probably to be 
explained by supposing that he was a subordinate ally oE the 
Senas. 

But it has to be admitted that we do not know whether 
Laksmnnasena was ousted Erom the Gaya area by the Gahadavalas 
or the Muslims. The silence oE the Muslim historians on this 
point may oE course suggest that it was probably the Gahada- 
valas who re-occupied the area from the Senas no doubt for a 
short time to be themselves overthrown by the Muhammadans. 
It» this connection it is interesting to note that Sena inscriptions 
actually speak of Laksmanasena’s struggle with the Gahadavalas.*-* 
IE both the atlta-rajya reckonings of Govindapala and Laksmana- 
sena started as a result of the people’s reluctance to refer to 
Gahadavala rule, they may have had some bitter feelings against 
the Gahadavalas and were partial to the Palas and Senas of 
Bengal. 

As to the confusion regarding the starting point of the 
Laksmanasena Saiiivat in Mithila between 1108 and 1119A.D., 
Dr. Majumdar says, “...instead of counting from the end of 
the reign [of Laksmanasena about 1 200 A.D.] people of the 
later age counted from his birth [about 1120 A.D.]. ...The 
artificial character of the era, set up at a later time with 

14 Cf. IBRS., vol. XLl, Part 2, 1955, pp. iff. 

>5 Laksmanasena’s Madhainagar (N. G. Majumdar, Ins. Beng , 
vol. HI. p. m) and Bhowal {Ef.lnd., vol. XXVI. p. 6) plates, both 
issued in the later part of his rule, speak of his victory over the king of 
Kasii.e. a Gahadavala monarch. He is also stated in the records of' his 
son to have planted pillars of victory at Vi^ve^vara-kestra (Kali) and 
Triveni (Prayiga or Allahabad) both in the dominions of the Gahadavalas. 
See N. G. Majumdar. op. cit„ pp. 122-23, etc- 
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reference to a past event perhaps explains the great discrepancy 
in the initial years of that era as calculated from the different 
instances of its use.”** But we cannot accept the suggestion that 
the era was an artificial reckoning associated with an event of 
remote past as Dr. Majumdar puts it,** since, as a matter of fact, 
it was essentially the continuation of Laksmanasena’s regnal 
reckoning just as the Kusana or Saka era was the continuation 
of the regnal reckoning of Kaniska I. Since moreover the 
earliest known date in the era is known to be the year 51,*® its 
origin could not have been of a remote past at least to its early 
users. 

The earliest use of the eta is found in three inscriptions** 
dated respectively in (1) the year 51, Bhadra 25, (2) the year 
Vaisakha-vadi 12, riiursday, and (3) the year 83, Kartika- 
sudi 15. All of them come from *the Gaya region, the first 
two from Bodhgaya and the third from Janibigha near Bodhgaya. 
Of the three dates, only the second one is verifiable since the 
week-day has been mentioned. If, as suggested by us, the 
reckoning started with the accession of king Laksmanasena about 
1179 A. D., the years 51, 74 and 83 would fall respectively 
about 1230, 1253 and 1262 A.D. The second date is 

therefore Thursday corresponding to Vaisakha-vadi 12 in 1253 
A.D. It is inicttsting to note that in 1253 *2th tithi 

of the dark half of the Purnimanta lunar month of Vaisakha 
began on Thursday the 27th March at *10 of the day. 

The inscriptions of the years 51 (1230 A.D.) and 74 (1253 
A.D.) mention Maharaja Asokacalla, the Rajadhiraja of the 
Khasa country of the Sapadalaksa (Sawalik) hills, while the 
record of the year 83 speaks of Acarya Jayasena described as 
the lord of Pithi and the son of Buddhasena. Another Inscrip- 
tion** from Gaya mentions the said Asokacalla, king of the 

16 Of. cit., p 236. 

17 Ibid., p. 328. 

18 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1467. 

19 Ibid., Nos, 1467-69. 

20 Ibid,, No. 1459. 
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Sjpadjlak^a hills, as the overlord of Purusottamasithha who 
belonged to the Chinda family and the Kama country (probably 
Kama in the Bharatpur District of Rajasthan) and was the son 
of Kamadcvasiriiha and the grandson of fayatuhgasimha. This 
inscription is dated in the year t8i^ of the Buddha’s Parinirvana 
era, Kartika'Vadi i, Wednesday. According to the Ceylonese 
Buddha Parinirvana cr.i prevalent also in Burma and Siam 
and believed to have started from 544 B.C.,“‘ the year 1813 
would correspond to 1 269-70 A.D. It is interesting to note 
that in 1270 A.D. the lust tithi of the dark halt of Purnimanta 
Karttika falls on Wednesday the ist of October. The mention 
of Asokacalla in 1230, 1^33 and 1270 A.D. would st^gest 
that he ruled for over 40 years from about 1230 A.D. to about 
1270 A.D. riiis reign period docs not appear to be excep- 
tionally long. Asokacalla and Piirusottaniasiiiiha probably visited 
Gaya on pilgrimage. 

Recently Dr. A. S. Altekar has thrown some welcome light 
on this problem. In a paper read at the History Section of the 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Delhi in December 1957,“ 
he draws our attention to a biography of the Tibetan pilgrim 

Chos-rje-dpal or Dharmasvamin who was born in 1197 A.D. 
and died in 1264 A.D. In 1234 A.D. he met king Ramasimha 
ol Simraongarh, who ascended the throne in 1227 A.D., and in 
1241 and 1256 A.D. he was invited to the court of the 
celebrated Mongol emperor Kublai Khan. 

Dr. Altekar says that, according Dharmasvamin’s biography, 
1235 A.D. the pilgrim was at Bodhgaya where he met its 
ruler Buddhasena. We have seen that, according to the Jani- 
bigha inscription, Buddhasena’s son Jayasena was ruling in the 
year 83 of the Laksanasena era corresponding in our opinion to 

2i O'iha. Palaeography of India, p. 194. The Buddhist monks of 
y on are known to have enjoyed considerable influence at Gaya. 

22 See Summaries of Papers, p. 93. The subject was previously 

discussed by Dr. B.P.Sinha in /i/iaS..vol.XUI, Part I. March 1956. 

pp. ybff. 
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1 262 A.D. TIjc rule of the father 27 years before a date irt 
tlic son’s reign does not appear to be exceptional. 

To sum up, it seems to us that the Laksmana Sadivac was 
originally counted from the date of the accession of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal [and Bihar] about 1 179 A. D., although 
its starting point was later supjiosed to be some date between 
1108 and 1119 A.D, in Notth Bihar through confusion. This 
confusion appears to he associated with the fact that the era was 
initiated by the people of the Gaya region but that it migrated, 
even in its infancy, to North Bihar with the migration of many 
pople from the south to the north as a result of the Muslim 
conr|acst of South Bihar at the close of the twelfth century. We 
know the results of the confusion about the initial year of the 
era. In the late medieval period, the people of North Bihar 
assigned the commencement of the era to different dates ranging 
between no8 and iiig A.D., although, at a later date, 1119 
A.D. came to be generally regarded as the starting point. But 
the real circumstances leading to this confusion is difficult to 
determine. The commencement of the era, synchronising with 
Laksmanasena’s accession in 1179 A.D., seems to have been 
later confused with the said king’s birth, about which people’s 
ideas were probably ciiaracterised by confusion owing to the 
absence of a unanimous tradition. 


D. C. Sircar 



Bbavttbliuti and Umbeka 

Oue o^ the comtroversial questions which still await satis* 
factory solution is whether the Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhuti and 
the MimaAisaka Umbeka were identical or different. Several 
scholars who have dealt with this problem have come to different 
conclusions. It is therefore proposed to deal with it here in the 
light of accumulated material. 

It was the late Shank.ir Pandurang Pandit, who, in the intro* 
diiction to his edition of the Gaudavaho, first drew attention to 
the statements in the colophons of two Acts of the Malati- 
madhava, which implied the identity of these two great writers. 
The Malatlmadhava is well-known as a play of Bhavabhuti In 
the prastavana (prologue) of it the poet has given us much 
information about himself and his ancestors. It is clearly stated 
therein that the play was written by the poet Bhavabhuti, who 
had the title of Srikaiuha. Similar statements occur in the 
other two plays of Bhavabhuti viz. the Mabavtracarita and the 
U itararamacarita. In the colophons of several Acts of all these 

plays or at least at the end of them, the name of Bhavabhuti is 
mentioned as their author. But in the colophon of the sixth Act 
of a MS. of the Malaftmadhava, about 500 years old, which he 
had obtained from M. V. Lcle of Indore, S. P. Pandit noticed 
Umbekacarya mentioned as the author of the play. Umbeka 
was further described therein as Sri-Kumarilasvami-j>rasada- 
prapta-^vag-vaibhava i.e. as one who has obtained bis literary 
power through the favour of the illustrious Kumarilasvamin. In 
the colophon of the third Act in the same MS. the play was 
stated to have been written by a pupil of Kumarila. On the 
strength of these two statements, S. P. Pandit first propounded 
die theory that Bhavabhuti and Umbeka were identical and that 
Bhavabhuti was a pupil of the great Mlmathsaka Kumarila. 
In the Preface to his edition of the Malatimddbava , Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar conceded that this view did not conflict chronologi* 
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caliy wicli any known fact. He, liowever, felt certain 
difficulties in accepting it, because no other MS. of the play 
collated by him contained such a statement and also because 
Bhavabhuti docs not appear to speak of Miinamsa as a subject 
which he had studied, though he makes mention of some other 
branches of knowledge. Again, Bhavabhuti makes no mention 
of his guru Kumicila from whom he is said to have obtained 
his vag-vaibhava. For all these reasons Dr. Bhandarkar felt 
dubious about the statements, but he did not reject them 
entirely. He left their verification to future research^. Since 
then two works of Umbeka viz. his commentary called Tatparya- 
fika* on the Slokavirttika of Kumarila and another^ on the 
Bbauanauiveka of Mandana have been published. Besides, 
references to Umbeka and his views occurring in several works 
such as Kamalasila’s commentary on the Tattva-sangraha of 
Santaraksita,* the CUsukht and its commentary called Nayana- 
prasadintt^ Kamakrsna’s commentary called Y uktisnehaprapiiram* 
on the Sastradipika of Parthasarathimisra and Srideva’s Syad- 
vadaratnakara,^ have also become known. After studying them 
several learned scholars such as M. M. Kuppusvami Sastri,* 
M. M. Ganganath Jha* and M. M. Dr. P. V. Kanc‘“ have 
accepted the identity of Bhavabhuti and Umbeka. Dr. Kunhan 
Raja, on the other hand, m the course of a discussion of 
several controversial subjects, has expressed his opinion about 


1 Malatimddhav.i, edited by R. G Bhandarkar, Preface, p. ix. 

2 Madras University Sanskrit Scries, No. 13. 

3 Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavan Texts. No. Yl, 

Gackwad’s Oriental Series. Nos. 30 and 3 1 . 

5 Pub. by the Niniayasagar Press, p. 265. 

0 Pub. by the Nirnayasagar Press, pp. 2, 14, 30. 4S, etc, 

7 See extract in Dr. Kunhan Raja’s Intro, to his edition of Bh.itta- 
putra {ayamisra’s com. on the Slokaudrttika, p. 12. 

S Proceedings and Transactions of the Second Oriental Conference, 
p. 411. 

9 See his Introduction to the Bbavandviveka, part 11 , p. 4. 

10 See his Introd. to the Uttararimacarita, Third Ed., p. 26, 
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this probletn. He says at one place, ‘Identification of 
Bhavnbiuiti with Umbeka is a bare baseless assumption’.'* 
Elsewhere he writes, ‘The entire question of the identity 
of Umbeka with Bhavabhuti must also remain in a 
state of suspense until more reliable evidences come 
forth**.’ In view of this opinion, it has become necessary 
to discuss the problem again. Dr. Raja has provided 
ample material for a critical examination of it in the learned 
introduction to his edition of Umbeka’s commentary on the 
Slokavarttika. 

There are two allied questions: (i) Was Umbeka a pupil of 
Kumarila? If he was not, what is his date? and (ii) Were 
IMiavabhuti and Umbeka identical? 1 shall not discuss the first 
of these in detail. Since Umbeka has discussed several readings 
in the Slokavarttika of Kumarila and the Bhavanaviveka of 
Mandana,*® he must have flourished some time after not only 
Kumarila but also Mandana. He could not therefore have been 
a pupil of Kumarila. The lower limit of his date may be fixed 
ns A.D. 775. The earliest writer who mentions Umbeka’s 
views is Kamalasila, the pupil of the famous Buddhist philosopher 
Siintaraksita. In his commentary on S.nntiraksita’s Tattvasangraha, 
Kamalasila cites and criticises the views of one Ubeyaka about 
the svatah-pramanya of cognitions'*. This Ubeyaka appears to 
be identical with the MimarHsaka Umbeka. Kamalasila, who 
was a pupil of Santaraksita, is placed in the period A.D. 
Hoo to Umbeka whose views he criticises could not, 

therefore, have flourished later than A.D. 800. The period 
of Umbeka’s literary activity may therefore be taken to be 
A.D. 775 to 800. 


• I Tatparyatska, Introduction, p. xxxiv. 

12 Ibid., p. xxxiii, 

>3 Ibid,, pp. xxxix and xl. 

14 It may be noted in this connection that the name Umbeka has 
been corrupted into Omvaka in tlic Syadvida-ratnakara of Srideva. Sec 
Kunhan Kaja's Introd, to liis ed, of Jayamifra’s com. on the SlokauSrttika. 
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Were Bhavabhiiti and Umbeka identical 

Wc shall next take up the question of the identity of 
Bliavabliuti and Umbeka. It is now agreed on the evidence 
of the Rajataranginl and other works that Bhavabhiiti flourish- 
ed in the first quarter of the eighth century A.D. He could 
not therefore be identical with Umbeka who flourished at least 
iialf a century later. Still, we must also examine critically some 
other arguments which are advanced to prove their identity. 
They may be stated as follows : — 

(i) As stated before, a MS. of the Malatimadhava, about 
500 years old, states that the play was composed by Umbeka. 
From the prastavana of it, however, it is clear that it was a 
work of Bhavabhiiti. Hence Bhavabhiiti and Umbeka are 
identical. 

This argument has not much force. As Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
has stated, he did not notice a similar statement anywhere in the 
MSS. collated by him, wliich came from different parts of the 
country from Kashmir to Mysore. Wc cannot rely on the 
evidence of a single MS., setting aside the combined testimony 
of so many other MSS. In his works Bhavabhuti nowhere men- 
tions Umbeka as another name of his and Umbeka also nowhere 
tells us that he was also known as Bhavabhuti. We can con- 
ceive of no reason why they should both be silent about their 
other names if they had been current. The testimony of other 
writers who flourished centuries after them has not much worth. 
Besides, Bhavabhuti was a native of Vidarbha. His ancestors 
lived in Padmapura which was situated in Vidarbha. It has been 
identified with the village Padampur in the Bhandara District 
of Vidarbha. The names of Bhavabhuti's ancestors viz. 
Mahakavi, Gopala and Nilakantha are of Sanskritic origin like 
those of the Brahmanas mentioned in the copper-plate grants of 
the time found in Vidarbha. The name Umbeka appears to be 
Dravidian. The identity of Bhavabhuti and Umbeka appears 
doubtful in view of this difference in the types of their names. 

(ii) Another reason atlvanced to prove the identity of 
Bhavabhuti and Umbeka is the occurrence of the following 
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verse in the beginning of the Tatfaryatlka of Umbekat which is 
a commentary on the Slokavirttika of Kumarila*®: — 

^ STT*? 

^ f^Rfq ^ mi \ 
qiT 56tsft 

This very verse occurs in the Malatlmadhava of Bhavabhfiti. 
From his plays we know that Bhavabhuti was in the habit of 
repeating his verses in more than one work. So he may have 
repeated this verse in the beginning of his commentary on the 
Slokavarttika in order to tell his contemporary captious critics 
that he was confident that his philosophical works, like his plays, 
would be appreciated by people of other lands or of future 
times. The repetition of this verse in the beginning of the 
Slokauarttika-tatparyafika proves the identity of Bhavabhuti and 
Umbeka. 

This argument also is not unassailable. So far only one 
MS. of the Tatparyatika of Umbeka has been discovered, from 
which the commentary has been edited by Pandit Ramanatha 
Sastri and Dr. Kunhan Raja in the Madras University Sanskrit 
Series. The top portion of the first leaf of the MS. where this 
verse is said to have occurred is now much damaged. The first 
line is completely lost. Even in the second and third lines some 
syllables are missing. From a calculation of the syllables in other 
lines. Dr. Raja concedes that there was enough space for the 
verse in the first line, but he doubts if it actually occurred there 
for the following reasons; — (i) It would leave no space for the 
mahgala which must have occurred in the beginning of the 
commentary; and (ii) this verse is extremely inappropriate in 
this place. Why should Bhavabhuti be apologetic in writing a 
work on Mimafnsai This verse appears quite appropriate in 
the beginning of his play if he wrote it after his works on the 
Sastras. For these reasons Dr. Raja thinks that this verse may 
have at first been written in the margin by some one who 


*5 TSrparyatika, p, I. 
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knew the tradittoii about the identity ot Bhavabhuti and Umbeka 
and, it may liavc later been incorporated in the text of the com- 
mentary by some scribe.‘* 

We do not share Dr. Raja’s doubts regarding the occurrence 
of the verse ye naina etc. in the first line of Umbeka’s Tatparya- 
fika. We may well believe the statement of the first editor 
Pandit S. K. Ramanath Sastri, who made a transcript of it for 
the edition. We do not also think that the verse could not have 
occurred in the first line since it leaves no space for a mahgala- 
stoka. All writers do not write a mangala-sloka in the beginning 
of their works. There is no mahgala in the beginning of the 
Bhavanaviveka of Mandana. As for the argument that the 
verse appears inappropriate in the beginning of the Tatparyattka, 
we may say that like Bhavabhuti, Umbeka may have provoked 
the criticism of his contemporaries. He was a great Mimafnsaka, 
On several points he held views which were opposed to chose of 
the earlier writers as appears clear from the citations in the 
commentary Ynktisnehaprapuranl on Parthasarathimista’s Sastra- 
dipika,^^- It is not unlikely that he aroused much antagonism 
to himself by his celticism of such great writers as Sahara and 
Kumarila. He vvas, however, not a man to be cowed down. 
It should therefore be no matter for surprise if he wanted to 
tell his contemporary critics chat his works were not intended 
for them. They may be appreciated by people of other lands or 
by future generations. He must have found Bhavabhuti’s verse 
ye natna kecid-iha etc. quite suitable for expressing his feelings. 
So he seems to have adopted it instead of composing a new 
one for the purpose. As the verse did not contain the name 
of Bhavabhuti, it was equally appropriate in the case of Umbeka. 
it may be noted in this connection that Umbeka has cited another 
verse viz. 


See his Iiitrod, to the Tatparyattka^ pp, xxx, f, 
17 Sec the references in n, 6 above. 
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from the Mababharata^* in support of his criticism of the views 
of Sahara and Kumarila. Dr. Raja has cited some other 
instances of commentators borrowing verses from earlier writers 
and using them for their own purpose.** The verse 

?rC^ 5 (t II 

which occurs in the beginning of Dandin’s Kavyadarsa has, 
for instance, been used as a mangala-sloka in Uvata’s Sarva- 
nukramanl-bhasya. Several instances of the same type can also 
l)e cited from inscriptions. The verse 

which occurs in the beginning of Bana’s Harsacarita is also 
noticed in the Hadali inscription, dated Salca 1006, of the 
Calukya king Tribhuvanainalla II.*® The identity of Bhavabhuti 
and Umbeka cannot therefore be proved on the evidence of the 
occurrence of the verse ye nama kecul-iha etc. in the beginning of 
the TdtparyatJka of Umbeka. 

Another argument advanced by Dr. Raja to disprove the 
identity of Bhavabhuti and Umbeka has not, however, much 
force. 'In the whole of the three works of Bhavabhuti’, says 
Dr. Raja, ‘I have not been able to discover anything that can 
be called a partiality for MtmdAisd, ...If at all there is anything, 
it is a sort of partiality for Veddnta'^^ He therefore thinks 
that since Umbeka was a great Mimdihsaka, he could not have 
been identical with Bhavabhuti who was a Veddntin. Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar also expressed the same view. Dr. Kane, on the 
other hand, who accepts the identity of Bhavabhuti and Umbeka, 
explains away the difficulty by supposing that Bhavabhuti 
alias Umbeka was a pupil of Kumarila in early life and that in 

18 Udyogafarvan, 178, 48; Santifarvan, 140, 48 (with the third 

quarter as Also, ibid, 57, 7. I am indebted for these 

references to Dr. Kane. 

19 TatparyatikS, Introd, p, xxvii. 20 Ind. Ant., Yol. XllI, p. 92. 

2 1 Tdtparyatikd, Introd., pp, xxv and xxvt. 
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later life he leaned towards the Vedanta. Dr. Raja’s argument 
is not, however, quite cogent. It is true that Bhavabhuti does 
not parade his knowledge of the Mimafnsa, but he could not 
have been ignorant of that system. He came of a learned family 
of the Srotriyas. His forefathers were always engaged in the 

study and teaching of the Vedas and the Vedahgas. One of 

them had performed the Vajapeya sacrifice. Bhavabhuti, who 
was born in such a pious atid learned family, could not have been 
ignorant of the Mtmafnsa.^^- As a matter of fact it is not 
necessary to make a conjecture in this case; for Bhavabhuti 
describes himself in the frastavanas of his plays as 
In this expression vakya is taken to refer to the Mimafnsa 
which has laid down rules for the interpretation of Vcdic 
passages. In the verse yad Ved-adhyayanafh etc. which mentions 
his knowledge of the different branches of Sanskrit learning, 

Ved-adhyayana probably stands for the Mimaihsa as Upanisad- 
adhyayana does tor the Vedanta. That no works on the 

Mimaihsa written by Bhavabhuti have yet come to light is an 
argamentum ex silentto, whicli is not conclusive. We may 
note in this connection that we have so far not come across any 
work by Bliavabhuti on the Tantrasastra,^’^ but that he wrote on 
that Shlra also is dear from the following verses which occur 
in the Tantraloka of Abhin.avagupta.®* While controverting the 
view that one cannot attain the position of a without diksa 
(initiation), abhiseka etc., Abhinava says, 

21 Introd. to the Uttararamacarita^ p. p, xiv. 

23 He uses the term .and cites a passage from Sahara's Bhasya 

as shows by Dr, Kane, 

24 Uttanramacarita (cd, by P. V. Kane), p. 4, 

25 He has. however, used some terms of the TantraSSstra in the 
Malattmadhava, Act IX, v. 

26 1 am indebted to my friend Prof. G. T. Deshpande, for drawing 
iny attention to this passage. 
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This shows that Bhavabhuci wrote a work on the T antrasdstra. 
He may similarly have written some work on the M'mafnsa also. 
This is not therefore a cogent argument to disprove his identity 
with Umbeka. 

(iii) The third argument advanced to prove the identity of 
Bhavabhuti and Umbeka is that Citsukhacarya appears to suggest 
it in the following passage from his T attvafradifika*^^ 

g«rT tt 

'srw q:f ?rJi: i 3S =tcr- 

^ aqtsRsqqt \ 

5f?r i ?Rri«55qf«T'^: \ 

In this passage Citsukhacarya, while finding fault with the 
definition of the Sabda-pramana given by the Naiyayikas viz. 

points out that it suffers from the fault of 
ativydpti. To prove his point, Citsukha cites the instance of 
Bhavabhuti. Since Bhavabhuti has written on the Sastras, he 
may be regarded as apta or trustworthy. But in that case what 
he has said in his plays like the Mdlatlmddhava will also have to 
be taken to be authoritative; for he will not cease to be dpta 
merely because he wrote imaginary plays like that work. This 
is also stated by Umbeka. *An dpta', says Umbeka, ‘tells 
people that they should not state what is not within their actual 
experience. If somebody says, for instance, that a hundred 
herds of elephants are standing on the tip of a man’s finger, the 
falsity of his statement will be self'evident.’ In this passage 
Citsukha, by citing a passage from Umbeka immediately after 
referring to Bliavabhuti, implies chat the two are identical. And 
this is made explicit in the commentary Nayanaprasddim:. 

^f*T<rqRf I (Bhavabhuti 


2/^ Mirnayasagar Press ed., p. 265. 
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and Umbeka arc identical. This is shown by a statement from 
another work of him i.c. Bhavabhuti.) 

The passage from the Citsukhl has not been understood 
properly. Had Citsukha meant to convey that Bhavabhuti 
and Umbeka were identical, he would have expressed himself in 
some such words as the following:^ — His conv 
mentator, no doubt, understands his words in that manner and 
makes the meaning explicit, but he is a very late author. His 

words only indicate that in his time, it was believed that 

Bhavabhuti and Umbeka were identical. 

We have thus seen that there is no valid reason for identify- 
ing Bhavabhuti and Umbeka. They flourished at different 
times. Neither of them gives any indication in his works that 
he bore the other name. Their names, besides, suggest that 

they belonged to different parts of the country. They must 
therefore be regarded as different. 

It is not difficult to surmise how this belief in their identity 
originated. The citation of ye nama kecid-iha in the beginning 
of Umbeka’s Tatparyatika seems to have misled people into 
thinking that Umbeka was the same as Bhavabhuti, who 

wrote the verse in his Malatlmadhava. Again, the passage 
in the Tatfaryaftka where Umbeka has cited the verse 

contains a refutation of the views of Kumarila. So it was 
supposed that by citing that verse, Umbeka was seeking to 
support the refutation of his guru’s views. Kumarila was thus 
supposed to have been the guru of Umbeka. Kumarila’s pupil 
Mandana was a famous Mlmathsaka. Umbeka, who was 
believed to be a pupil of Kumarila, was equally reputed. So he 
came to be identified with Mandana. This belief is noticed in 
the verse Umbeka ity-abhihitasya hitasya loke etc. of Vidyaranya’s 
Sankaradigvijaya.^* Further, Vidyaranya describes that Mandana, 
after his defeat by Sankara, became a sannyasin and adopted the 
name of Suresvara.** So Mandana, Suresvara, Umbeka and 

28 SnmaccbiihkitraJigvijaya (Anamlasrama Sanskrit Series), yil, ii6. 

29 Ibid., X, lo.^. 
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Bihavabhuti came to be regarded as identical. In many verses 
Vidyaranya gives Visvarupa as another name of Mandana.** 
So one and the same individual was supposed to have borne Bve 
names viz. Mandana, Suresvara, Visvarupa, Umbeka and 
Bhavabhuti. This has caused endless confusion in the history of 
Indian philosophy. 

It is hoped that the foregoing discussion has made it plain 
that the Sanskr.t playwright Bhavabhuti flourished in a diKerent 
age and was a different person from the Mimamsaka Umbeka. 

V. V. Mirashi 


30 Ibid., Vlll, 63 Etc. 



Attribution of the Apollodotus Coins 

It seems that the controversy over the two-Apollodotus theory 
is still not over. As early as 1886 Gardner^ distinguished the 
coins of the first Apollodotus from those of a second king of 
that name, though he did not discuss their respective distinguish' 
ing features. Smith® did not believe in the existence of two 
Apollodotuscs and said, “The coins of Apollodotus seem to me 
to be the issues of one king.” Whitehead® apparently was of 
the same opinion, for he entered all the Apollodotus coins under 
one head. Rapson®, on the other hand, accepted Gardner’s two- 
Apollodotus theory. Following him Tarn* made much of the 
two Apollodotuscs. Marshall* also, in his Taxila, distinguished 
the coins of Apollodotus I from those of his namesake. Allan^ 
too, in Chapter 41 of Marshall’s Taxila. has discussed the coins 
of the two Apollodotuscs. Whitehead* ultimately accepted 
Gardner’s two -Apollodotus theory. In the MS. Catalogue of his 
fine collection of Indo-Greek coins, M.F.C. Martin made a dis> 
tinction between the coins of Apollodotus I and those of Apollo- 
dotus 11 . Mrs. Agnes Baldwin Brett* believes in the existence of 


t 1 *. Gauliicr, BMC., 1886, j>p. 34 - 39 - 

2 V. A. Stniih, IMC., 1906, p. 18, note i. 

3 R. B. Whitehead, PMC., i 9 i^, pp. 4 o' 49 - 

4 1 '. j. Rapsoii, Indian Coins, 1897, p. 6. 

5 W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, specially pp. 140- 
3. 147-51, 162-67. 

6 J. Marshall, Taxila, p. 31; “Apollodotus’ copper coins of the 
'Apollo and tripod’ type have often been confused with the much later 
and more numerous issues of Apollodotus II, with the result that he has 
been credited with a far more extensive coinage than he is entitled to.” 

7 Ibid., p. 859. 

8 R. B. Whitehead, in of.cit., p. 835, No. r\ 6 : “This is a coin of 
Apollodotus 11; it is later than Apollodotus I; and belongs to the Taxila 
region.” 

9 American Numismatic Society’s Museum Notes III (1948), p. 34. 
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two Apollodotuscs. H. K. Dcb‘® speaks o£ Apollodotus I in 
clear terms, thereby distinguishing between the coins o£ two 
kings of that name. The British Museum still maintains— and 
certainly not without sufficient reason— the distinction between 
the coins of one Apollodotus and those of another.^*- Thus, the 
question of the existence of a second Apollodotus seemed of late 
to have been generally accepted. 

But Dr. A. K. Naram has in his recent book, The Indo- 
Greeks, disputed the two-Apollodotus theory. He has tried to 
show that the so-called Apollodotus I was not an early king, as 
scholars have supposed, that he was not at all removed in time 
from the so-called second Apollodotus, and that, as a matter of 
fact, both were identical. “There is nothing in the coins of 
Apollodotus to distinguish two kings of the same name.” He 
thinks, on the contrary, that the Apollodotus coins (other than 
the silver portrait-coins) liave been “divided more or less arbitra- 
rily between the two kings. Without going into the details 
of chronology, we propose here to study the Apollodotus coins 
and to sec if they have actually been “arbitrarily” divided be- 
tween two Apollodotuscs. 

Silver coins. 

The following two varieties of silver coins were attributed to 
Apollodotus 1 by Gardner: — 

I. Obv. Elephant moving to right, band round body. 
Continuous Greek legend: (VI) Basileds ApoUodotou Soteros, 

10 /HQ., vol. X, p. 513. 

1 1 See Dr. A. K. Narain’s statement in The Indo-Greeks (IG), 
pp. 124-25. 

12 IG., p. 64. Dr. Narain has also elaborated this thesis in his 

recent article in JNSl., vol. XIX, pp. 12 1-134. The article is written 
III reply to }. P. Guepin’s paper published in Overgedrukt nit bet Jaar 
book Noor Munten Penning Kunde which was not available to 

us. But it is clear that Guepin too believes like us in the existence of 
two Apollodotuses, though on grounds different from ours. Our 
approach is purely numismatic. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 
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Rev. Mumped bull moving to right. Continuous Kliarosthl 
legend: (VI) Maharajasa Apaladatasa tratarasa. 

[These are round Attic hcmidrachms’ - without any mono- 
gram. See BMC., PI. IX. 8.j 

2. Obv. Elephant moving to right. Greek legend: ( 1 ) 
BasiUds (top) Apollodotou (r.) Sotcros. 

Rev. Mumped bull to right. Kharostlu legend : (r.) Maha- 
rajasa (top) Apaladatasa (1.) tratarasa. 

I These are square drachms of the lighter Indian standard 
with a number of monograms and detached Greek letters. Sec 

BMC., PI. IX. 9.] 

We endorse the attribution of the above two varieties of 
coiiij to Apollodotus I mainly for two reasons. Eirstly, their 
style and fabric are quite distinct from those of other silver coins 
bearing the name of Apollodotus; and secondly, the position of 
the king’s name in the legends is peculiar and characteristic of a 
king, who sought to introduce a new style by putting his name 
before the epithet in both the Greek and the Prakrit versions.'* 
Thus, the name Apollodotott in Greek or Apaladatasa in 
Prakrit in Apollodotus I’s coin legend always occurs before the 
epithet Sotcros or tratarasa. 

Three varieties of the bust-type silver coins, on the other 
hand, arc assigned by Gardner to Apollodotus II : — 

y Obv. Diademed bust of king to right. Greek legend: 
(above) Basileos Sotcros (below) Apollodotou. 


13 These round elcphant-.ind-biill coins of Apollodotus I cannot be 
atttibuted to the denomination of drachms of the Indian standanl with a 
weight of about 38 grains, for the maximum weight recorded for a coin 
of this series is only 31 grains, whereas the square countci parts of these 
coins weigh much more and conform to the Indian drachm-standard. 
I he Indo-Grccks appear to have been very keen about weight-standards 
and probably did not make any confusion. All older numismatists of 
repute have, therefore, taken the round pieces for Attic hemidrachms. 
But Dr. Narain thinks otherwise, see JNSI., XIX, pp. 121-34. 

14 It is never seen on coins of any other Indo-Greek king, and is 
thus die most distinguishing feature of the money of Apollodotus I. 
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\ 

Rev. Pallas standing to left, holding in the left hand aesiis 
and hurling thunderbolt with the tight. Kharosthi legend ; 
(above) Maharajasa tratarasa (below) Apaladatasa. 

[These are round drachms struck in the lighter Indian stand- 
ard. They are of comparatively coarse fabric, bearing a number 
of Kharosthi letters or monograms besides Greek ones. See BMC. 
PI. X. 4.] 

4. Obv. Bust of king as above, but with longer Greek 
legend: (above) Basileds So ter os Kai Philo patoros (below) 
ApoUodotou. 

Rev. Pallas thundering and Kharosthi legend as on No. 3 
above (without any Prakrit equivalent for Kai Philo patoros). 

[These are also round drachms bearing Greek monograms 
and detached Kharosthi letters; but their fabric is finer. Sec 
BMC., PI. X. 2.] 

5. Obv. Bust of king as above, but with still longer Greek 
legend : (above) Basileds Sdteros Megalou Kai Philopatoros (be- 
low) ApoUodotou. 

Rev. Pallas thundering and Kharosthi legend as on No. 3 
above (there being again no Prakrit equivalent for Megalou Kai 
Philopatoros). 

[These are round Indian tetradrachms bearing Greek (and 
sometimes Kharosthi) monograms. Their execution is also com- 
paratively fine. See BMC., PI. X. i.] 

We endorse Gardner’s attribution of the above coins to the 
second Apollodotus mainly for the position of the king’s name, 
which unlike that of Apollodotus I occurs at the end and after 
the epithet (or epithets). Their somewhat inferior workmanship 
and the Kharosthi monograms or letters that occur on them are 
other characteristics of these coins. Had all the silver coins with 
the name of Apollodotus been struck by one king, one wonders 
why he should once strike the strange ‘Elephant and Bull’ 
coins and again strike the Pallas-reverse bust-type pieces.^? 

15 Two more Indo-Greek kings, viz., Antimachus II and Telephus, 
who like Apollodotus I did not show their portrait on coins, confined their 
silver issues in single types as well as in small denomination, 
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One series is so basically distinct from the other that the two 
could have scarcely belonged to the same king. 

Copper coins 

So far as the many varieties of the copper coins with the 
name of Apollodotus are concerned, our criteria of style and the 
position of the king’s name in the legend will help students to 
attribute them to one king or the other, even though their main 
types arc the same in almost all cases,^® viz., ‘Apollo standing’ 
and ‘Tripod-lebcs.’ Thus, coins bearing the Greek legend, 
Basileds Apollodotou Soteros and its Prakrit equivalent Mahara- 
jasa Apaladatasa tratarasa (that is, the coins with the king’s name 
occurring before his epithet) may safely be assigned to Apollo- 
dotus 1 Sotcr. One will observe that the shape of all such coins 
is only square (unlike those of Apollodotus II, which are often 
round); they bear on the obverse a ‘finely executed’ laureate 
Apollo, who invariably stands ‘facing’, holding a bow in the 
right hand and an arrow in the Iclt. Tlicir full description runs 
as follows : — 

6. Obv. Apollo, laureate, standing, ‘facing’; holding in 
the right hand an arrow and in the left, a bow which rests on 
ground. Greek legend: (1.) Basileds (top) Apollodotou (r.) 
Soteros. 

Rev. In dotted square, tripod-lcbes. Kharosthi legend : (r,) 

Maharajasa (top) Apaladatasa (1.) tratarasa. 

[These are square pieces. Sec BMC., PI. IX. to.] 

Copper coins of Apollodotus II bear legends arranged simi- 
larly as in those of his silver ones, his name occurring always after 
his epithet or epithets. Compared to those of Apollodotus I, 
again, they arc generally of inferior workmanship and rougher 
fabric. Many of them are round in shape unlike any copper 
coin of Apollodotus 1. Detached Kharosthi letters are also a 
characteristic feature of Apollodotus IPs coins. Moreover, 

i6 There is a sinsle exception. Apollodotus 11 struck some copper 
coins with the type of Apollo ‘seated’ on the obverse. See No. la below. 
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iconographicaily Apollo on the coins of Apollodocus 11 cannot 
be identified with the same deity as on the issue of Apollodocus 1. 
Apollo on the coins of Apollodotus 11 is generally depicted as 
standing to right and holding arrow in both hands, while the 
god on the coins of Apollodotus 1 never stands to right and never 
holds arrow in both hands. Let us describe some copper coins 
which are assignable to Appollodotus II: — 

j. Obv. Within a formal wreath, Apollo standing to right, 
wearing chlamys and boots, with quiver at his back, holds arrow 
with both hands, while the bow rests uprightly on the ground 
before him. Greek legend : (1.) Basileds (written upwards) (r.) 
ApollodotOH (written downwards). 

Rev, Within an astragalus border, tripod-lcbes. Circular 
KharosthI legend : (above) Maharajasa tratarasa (below) A pala~ 
datasa, (The obverse does not bear any equivalent Greek word 
for tratarasa). 

[This coin is round and unique. Characteristic iconographic 
features of Apollo and the position of the royal name in the 
Prakrit legend suggest its attribution to Apollodotus II. SeeZVC., 
1946 , pp. 143-44, No. 5 . Fig. 4 .] 

8 . Obv, Apollo standing to right, clad in chlamys and 
boots holding with both hands an arrow ; a quiver at his back. 
Gieek legend ; (above) Basileds Soteros (below) Apollodotou. 

Rev. Tripod-lebes. Kharosthi lagend : (above) Maharajasa 
tratarasa (below) Apaladatasa. 

[This is the commoner variety of the round coins of 
Apollodotus II and are quite big in size, showing detached 
Kharosthi letters besides Greek monograms. See BMC., 
PI. X. 5 .] 

9 . Obv. Apollo standing to right with quiver at back and 
holding arrow in both hands. Greek legend : (1.) Basileds (top) 
Soteros (r.) Apollodotou. 

Rev. In a square of dots, tripod-lebes. Kharosthi legend: 
(r.) Maharajasa (cop) tratarasa (1.) Apaladatasa. 

[These are square copper coins ascribablc to Apollodotus II 
according to the criteria of the position of the royal name in the 
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legend and the iconographic features of Apollo. See BMC., 
PI.' X. 8.] 

10. Obv. Apollo standing to right, with quiver at his back 
and arrow in both hands, while the bow rests on the ground in 
front of him. Greek legend arranged on four sides: ( 1 .) Basileos 
(top) Sotcros Kai (r.) Philopatoros (below) Apollodotou. 

Rev. Tripod-lcbcs. KharosthI legend is also arranged on 
four sides : (r.) Maharafa- (top.) sa trata- ( 1 .) rasa (below) 
Apaladatasa. 

I The position of the king’s name in the peculiarly arranged 
legcnrls as well as Apollo’s iconographic features indicate the 
attribution of these small square coins to Apollodotus II. See 
BMC., PI. X. 9.] 

11. Obv. Apollo standing. Lacing, clad in chlamys and 
boots ; quiver behind shoulder . bow held in 1. hand ; in r., 
arrow resting on the ground. Greek legend ( 1 .) Basileos (top) 
Soteros (r.) Apollodotou. 

Rev. Tripod-lcbes : Kharosthi legend : (r.) Maharajasa (top) 
Uatarasa (1.) Apaladatasa. 

[This unique square coin is attributed to Apollodotus 11 
because of the position of the king’s name in the legend and the 
occurence of a Kharosthi letter or monogram. See BMC., 
PI. X. 6.1 

12. Obv, “Draped figure of Apollo seated on a chair to 
right, and holding out a bow in his 1 . hand.” Greek legend : 
(1.) Basileos (top) Soteros (r.) Apollodotou. 

Rev. Tripod-lcbcs. Kharosthi legend : (r.) Maharajasa (top) 
tratarasa ( 1 .) Apaladatasa. 

[These arc rare square coins, attributable to Apollodotus II, 
because of the position of the king’s name in the legend, the 
occurence of detached Kharosthi letters or monograms and the 
coarse fabric. See Taxila, Pi. 237. 87, 88] 

It will thus be evident from our study of the coins bearing 
the name Apollodotus that two clearly and basically distinct 
scries are discernible. Both the series cannot be attributed ro 
one and the same king. Critical study of the Apollodotus coins 
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will convince students that the way in which great numismatists 
have divided them between two kings is not arbitrary. The 
coins oE Apollodotus I have features quite distinct from chose of 
Apollodotus II: 

(a) The positions of the royal names in the legends of the 
two kings ?rc different: Apollodotus I’s name occurs before the 
epithet, while that of Apollodotus II after the epithet. 

(b) While both the Greek and Prakrit versions of the coin- 
legends of Apollodotus I are constant and always correspond to 
each other, only the Prakrit legend on the coins of Apollodotus 
II is constant, and it rarely corresponds to the Greek legend. 

(c) The coins of Apollodotus 1 are of better workmanship 
and finer fabric, compared to those of the second Apollodotus. 

(d) Monograms which occur on the coins attributable to 
Apollodotus 1 are not seen on those which can be attributed to 
Apolodotus II. None of the twenty-eight monograms that occur 
on the coins of Apollodotus I is seen on the money of Apollodotus 
II, which bear at least twenty-nine different monograms. And 
this fact is highly significant. 

(c) Detached Greek letters occur along with monograms on 
the coins of Apollodotus I. Such detached Greek letters are 
never seen on the issues of Apollodotus II. Similarly, detached 
KharosthI letters, seen on the coins of Apollodotus II, never occur 
on those of the first king of that name. 

(f) Attic issues are confined to the coinage of Apollodotus 
I, while no coin of Apollodotus II conforms to that standard. 

(g) Silver coins attributable to Apollodotus I never bear the 
royal portrait, while those attributed to Apollodotus II are in- 
varibaly portrait-coins. 

(h) Apollo on the coins of Apollodotus I is much better 
executed and shows iconographic features, which are character- 
istic and are at the same time distinct from those of the Apollo 
on the coins of Apollodotus II. 

(i) Square shape is characteristic of some silver and all 
copper coins of Apollodotus I; but no silver coin attributable to 
Apollodotus II is square and many of his copper coins are round. 
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(j) While the varieties of both the silver and copper coins 
of Apoilodotiis I arc few and suggestive of a comparatively short 
reign, tiiose of Apollodotus 11 are many and indicative of a long 
reign and a wide territory. 

All these considerations have led us to believe in the existence 
ot two Apollodotuscs. But we do not like to call the second 
king ot this name, Apollodotus II Philopator,^^ for that is mis- 
leading. Coins attributable to Apollodotus II sometimes bear 
one e[)ithet and that is not Philopator, but Soler. We there- 
lotc propose to call the first king, Apollodotus I Sotcr and the 
second, Apollodotus II Soter Philopator. As already seen, both 
the Greek and the Prakrit legends of Apollodotus I are constant 
and correspond to each other, but the Prakrit legend alone 
of Apollodotus II remain unchanged and rarely corresponds in 
meaning to the Greek legend. Apollodotas II seemed Co have 
made several experiments with his Greek legend : type 7 does 
not bear any epithet, while type 3 bears the epithet Soter only; 
again, type has two epithets Soter and Philopator and type 5 has 
three, Soter, Megas and Philopator. Apollodotus I, on the other 
hand, always bore one epithet, Soter. 

A. N. Lahiri 


17 Cf. Rapson, CHI., p. yoy. The misleading position has rightly 
been commented upon by Marshall in his Taxila, vol. I. p. 31, note 2. 



Two aspects of Law and Politics in the Ancient 
Indian State (c. 600-300 B.O.) 

I 

A fundamental feature of the Smrtis, as is well known, is 
the concept of Dharma or law of the social order imposing upon 
the constituent units of society their respective duties and occu- 
pations. In this social unit are comprised not only the four castes 
(varnas) and the four orders (asramas) and an indefinite number 
of the so-called mixed castes, but also the king who is, as it were, 
a member sui generis. The king’s distinctive duties comprise 
protection of the people, guardianship of the law of the social 
order and so forth. In this milieu the king’s prerogatives arc 
primarily conceived in the Dharmasutras in terms of the rules of 
social precedence, of ceremonial purity and of personal security 
based on social and moral sanctions. These may be described 
somewhat fully as follows. 

1. Right of social precedence rivalling that of the 
Brahmana. The king, we are told, is master of all with the 
exception of the Brihmanas, and while all except the Brahmanas 
shall serve the king from a lower seat, the Brahmanas also shall 
honour him (Gautama XI i and 7-8);^ the king with his wife of 
equal caste and other female relations is reckoned as equal in status 
to the spiritual preceptor (Visnu XXXII i). Again we read that 
the spiritual preceptor and the king must not be reviled (Gautama 
XI 3 1-2), and that a would-be householder (snataka) must not 
speak harshly of the king (Apastambal ii. 31.5), nay more, that 
an official {fresya) who is not able to recite the Veda must not 
even pronounce the king’s name in salutation (Gautama VI 13).^ 
Again we are told chat the snataka may go to a ruler Qsvara) for 
acquisition and security (yogaksema), but to no other beings 

1 Vpasiran explained by the commentator Maskari as sever an 'shall 
serve’. It is translated by Biihler (SBE., II, 235) as 'shall worship’. 

2 The snataka is a person of the first three classes who has bathed 
after completing his studentship. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 
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except the gods, the revered persons {gurus) and the righteous 
men (Gautama IX 63-4), and more directly that the snataka 
must not beg from any other than the king or his fellow-disciple 
(Vasistha XII 2), The largest body of rules relates to the king’s 
title, firstly to the much-prized right of receiving the guest- 
offering {argbya) consisting of rice, milk, curds and other ingredi- 
ents along with water mixed with dtirva grass and so forth, or 
else the honey-mixture {madhuparka) consisting of curds or milk 
along with water mixed vvitli honey, and secondly die right of 
way. According to Gautama (V 30-1) a king visiting a house- 
holder is to be honoured with madhuparka if he is learned in the 
Vedas and with seat and water it he is not one : the king along 
with the officiating priest is included by Vasistha XI 1-2 in a 
list of six persons who arc entitled to the arghya. The king and 
the learned Brahmana, says a quotation in Baudhayana (II 3. 63), 
must be honoured with argbya on specified occasions, or else 
when they have come from abroad.® A just king, says Apasiamba 
(II 4. 8. 6-7), is entitled to the madhttparkay while a king is to be 
similarly honoured if he comes after a year.* Tlie king, we are 
told in the next place, has the supreme right of way subject only 
to the right of the Brahmana (Apastaniba II 5* n* 5-6) similar- 
ly Sankha no. 16), and more particulary, of a srotriya (Gautama 
VI 24-5 and Visnu LXIII 51): the king is included with the 
Brahmana in a list of those for whom w.iy be given in a more 
gcncr.ll passage (II 3. 6. 30.) of Baudhayana. 

2. Right of perpetual ceremonial purity. The king and 
the Brahmana, says Gautama (XIV ^5-46), are always pure. 
Kings become at once pure, explains Vasistha (XIX 47) when 
they have done acts causing death, and they remain always pure 
when doing acts not causing death. Like those engaged in 
religious vows {vratins) and in the performance of sacrificial 

3 Praptah meaning fravasSdabhySgatah ‘when they have come 
from abroad (as explained by the commentator Govindasvamiii) is 
translated by Buhler (SBE., Xiy, 245) ‘as when they come\ 

^ With the above compare Aiualayana Grhya^Siitra I«2^-5 enjoining 
madhuparka to be offered to the king. 
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'sessions (satrins), observes Yama (quoted by Vasistha in the 
following vetse), the king is free from the taint of impurity. 
According to the more detailed explanation of Visnu (XXII ^8; 
ibid 52) kings never become impure while engaged in the perfor- 
mance of their royal work (rajakarma), nor those who carry out 
the king’s orders if he desires them to be pure. The idea of 
transfer of the king’s right of perpetual purity conveyed in the 
last statement is reflected in a dictum common to Gautama (XIV 
10) and Visnu (XXII 47), namely that death at the king’s hands 
releases the relatives at once from ceremonial impurity. The 
principle of transfer of the king’s impurity or misfortune to his 
subjects is reflected in other rules. Vcdic study is to be inter- 
rupted according to Gautama (XVI 32) and more specifically for 
a day and night according to Baudhayana (I ii. 21. 4) and one 
day’s impurity is to be observed according to Visnu (XXII 45), 
when the king of the particular country dies. According to 
Visnu (XXX 23 and LXVIII 5) the Vedas must not be studied 
when the king is in distress {vyasana), nay more, the householder 
must not cat his meals when the king is in the same condition. 

3. Right of personal security based on social and moral 
sanctions. The murderer of the king, says Gautama (XX, 1) 
must be cast off even if he be one’s father. According to Visnu 
(I. 1 1) the murder of the king entails the severe penance called 
mahavrata for twice the number of years (viz. 24 years) prescribed 
for the murder of a Brahmana.® One gains heaven, says Visnu 
(III, 45), by being killed for the king’s protection. To the above 
Baudhayana (II, 2. 4, 15) and Visnu (XXXVI, 4) add that 
connection with the king’s wife {narendrabhdrya) is as heinous 
a sin as the violation of the gurus bed.. 

From the above explanation of the early Smrti view of the 
king’s prerogatives, let us turn to the idea of Kautilya who has 
left us the only complete and the most authoritative, though not 

5 Mahavrata means the penance o£ living in a hut of leaves, in the 
forest, collecting alms from one village to another, sleeping on the grass, 
proclaiming the sinner’s guilt and so forth (Visnu, L 1-5) 
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the most representative work on Arthasastra. From a well-known 
definition ol Kautilya we learn that Arthasastra has the two-fold 
objective of acquisition and security of dominion. This tends to 
shift the emphasis from the society charged with its comprehensive 
law of the social order to the State specifically associated with its 
branch of civil and criminal law. In Kautilya ’s thought as in 
that of his Teacher, moreover, the king stands at the head of the 
seven frakrtis or constituents of the State and government. In 
these circumstances the king’s prerogatives are stated by Kautilya 
with remarkable distinctness in terms of the State law. These 
comprise the following principal items. 

1, Right of protection of the royal revenue against loss. 
Kautilya in one place (II 8), while explaining eight methods of 
loss of revenue caused by the officials concerned, mentions the 
penalties for this act which range from twice to twelve times the 
amount of this loss. A man guilty of concealing the king’s 
funds (rdjakosa), wc read elsewhere (IV, 8), is to be subjected 
to tortures of various kinds at the king’s discretion. Even for 
cutting off the leaves, branches and trunks of trees marked with 
the royal sign, or standing in the king’s garden the scale of fines 
is double in comparison with the penalties for injuring other 
trees (III 19). 

2 . Right of protection of the royal (State) factories, shops 
and stores against theft of goods by the operatives. Death 
without fine, we are told in one place (IV 9), is the penalty for 
theft from factories for the manufacturer of mineral and valuable 
agricultural products, while the first or the lowest amercement 
{frathamasahasa) is the punishment for theft from factories for 
the production of less valuable articles.® Theft of the royal 
merchandise {rajapanya) from the State shops and stores belonging 
to ‘the royal areas’ (rajaparigraha) was punished with dispropor- 
tionate severity as compared with theft by stealth in day-time from 
threshing-floors and fields as well as houses and shops belonging 

6 meaning 'death without fine’ according to X- Ganapati 

^astri may also be translated as ‘dcatli without torture’. 
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lito ‘the other areas’ {bahyas). This may be illustrated by the 
following table : 

Penaldes 
for theft 
of State 
property 

1 2 times the value 
times as above 
2 6 times as above 
48 times as above 
first amercement 
middle amercement 
• • • 

highest amercement 
death 

3. Protection of the king’s dignity and authority by 
special clauses of the civil and criminal law. A woman according 
to Kautilya III 3 forfeits her claim to her two special types of 
property (namely strtdhana and sulka) for expressing hatred of the 
king. Gift over the head of the king out of pride, we are 
further told (III 16), is punishable with the highest amerce- 
ment : for counterfeiting the king’s edict or seal the penalty is 
the lowest, the middle or the highest amercement or death accor- 
ding as the offender is the head of a house-hold or the head of a 
governmental department, a village chief or the owner of a 
village or town (IV 10)^: for mounting the king’s conveyance 
or scat, for prophesying the king’s misfortune and for tampering 
with the king’s edict the punishment is mutilation of the limbs, 
or else a heavy fine (IV i o) : cutting off the tongue is the 
penalty for slandering the king and betraying his counsel (IV 
ii); death with atrocious tortures of various kinds is the punish- 

7 The translations of mukhya as ‘village or other chief’ and of svami 
as ‘the owner of a village or town’ follow the explanation of T. Ganapati 
Sastri. The lowest, the middle and highest amercement {pratbamasahasa, 
madhyamas3hasa and uttamasahasa) amount to 250, 300 and 1000 panas 
respectively (Manu, VIII, 138) 


Value of stolen pro- 
perty in masas and 
punas (16 masas 
being equal to i pana') 

up to 4 masas 

Pcanlties 
for theft 
of private 
property 

3 times the value 

up to 8 masas 

6 times as above 

up to 1 2 masas 

9 times as above 

up to 16 masas 

12 times as above 

up to 2 panas 

24 panas 

up to 4 panas 

36 panas 

up to 5 panas 

48 panas 

up to 8 panas 

• •• 

up to 10 panas 

first amercement 
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mcnt oE kilting or stealing the king’s elephants, horses and 
chariots, (or attempting to seize the throne, for creating disaffec- 
tion in the town and countryside and among the troops (IV ii). 
To this last clause there is the characteristic exception that the 
Brahmana offender should be thrown into a dungeon.® It is 
evident that the clauses last-mentioned amount to a well-defined 
law of treason in our ancient history. 

We have a striking historical reference to the law of treason 
prevailing in the kingdon of Magadha allegedly iji the Buddha’s 
time in two stories of the Pali Canon. When a trouble broke 
out in the border provinces of Magadha, we read in the first 
story (Vinaya Pitaka I 73”4). Kir>g Bimbisara ordered his 
military commanders (senanayakas') to go out and suppress the 
same. But many distinguished warriors, considering fighting 
to be an evil, received ordination from monks. On receiving 
this report the king consulted his judicial officers who mentioned 
the atrocious punishments that should be infliected upon the 
offenders. This last included, strikingly enough, those who had 
participated in the act of ordination namely the preceptor, the 
reciter of the resolution and the chapter. When Prince Ajata- 
sattu, we read in the second story (ibid II 190) was caught in 
the act of attempting to murder his father king Bimbisara and 
was made to confess his guilt, the king enquired of his officials 
{mahamattai) what penalties were to be inllicted upon the Prince 
and his associates. Replying to the king’s enquiry some officials 
advised that the Prince should be slain along with his evil genius 
Devadatta and all Bhikkhus (associated with them), others advised 
that the prince and Devadatta should be slain, but not the Bhikkhus 
who had done no wrong. Still others advised that none of these 
should be slain, but that the ministers would do as the king 
commanded. The king, being apprised of the whole affair, 
commanded that the mahamattas of the first category should be 

8 Tamah fravesayet ‘should be thrown into a dungeon* (T, Ganapati 
Sastri) is to be preferred to ‘should be drowned’ (reading and translation 
of K. Shamasastry). 
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made incapable oE holding office ever again, that those o£ the 
second class should be degraded to lower offices, and that those 
o£ the third group should be promoted to high positions. The 
above extracts indicate, firstly, that breach oE military discipline 
and attempting to compass the king’s death were regarded in 
Magadha as acts oE high treason punishable with death accompa- 
nied with tortures ; secondly that the law nevertheless was held 
to be sufficiently elastic Eor its application to be IcEt to the king’s 
discretion alone. 


II 

A very characteristic Eeaturc oE the social system in the 
Smrtis is the ascendancy of the Brahmana order traceable 
ultimately to the Vcdic dogma of its divine creation. From this 
Eollows as a natural corollary a number oE Brahmanical immunities 
and privileges in the Smrti law. We shall confine ourselves here 
to some clauses relating to the immunity oE the Brahmana’s 
person. The Brahmana, we read (Gautama XII, 46-7), is altoge- 
ther exempt Erom corporal punishment [sariro dandah), the penal- 
tics allowable Eor him being prevention of the offence {^karmavi- 
yogd), public exposure (yikhyafana), banishment {yivasana), and 
branding (angakarma). A Brahmana deeply versed in the Vedas 
{jbahu'sruta), we are further told (ibid VIII. 12-13), is to be granted 
by the king a list of six immunities. These comprise the items 
(a) he shall not be subject to corporal punishment, (b) he shall not 
be imprisoned, (c) he shall not be fined, (d) he shall not be exiled, 
(c) he shall not be reviled, and (f) he shall not be given up. 
According to Baudhayana (I. lo. x8. 17-18), the Brahmana is 
exempt from corporal punishment for any offence whatever 
(abadhyo vai brahmanassarvaparadhest*). The Brahmana, says 
Visnu (V. i f), is exempt from corporal punishment, the penalty 
prescribed Eor him for the greater crimes {mahapatakas) being 
banishment together with branding of the marks of his crime on 
his body and that for other capital offences {badhyakarmani) being 
banishment with person and property intact. In contrast with 
the above, the ascendancy of the Ksatriyas over the Brahmanas 
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is the distinctive feature of the society depicted in the early 
Buddliist canon. The effect of this reversal upon the discriniina-* 
tory clauses of the penal law in the Smrtis is reflected in a 
remarkable story of the Pali canon relating incidentally and there- 
fore quite authentically to the practice prevailing in one of the 
contemporary States. In Majjhima Nikaya (II. 88) a king of 
Madhuta, addressing the sage Mahakaccayana, observes that 
if a Khattiya, a Brahmana, a Vessa, or a Sudda is a burglar, 
thief, housebreaker, foot-pad, or adulterer, and if the king’s men 
were to arrest him and bring him up fer sentence, the king would 
put him to death or confiscate his property or banish him or other- 
wise deal with him as is required by the circumstances. This 
is justified by the remarkable argument that the offender’s former 
designation as Khattiya etc is now abolished, and that he is merged 
in the malefactor. In other words, the distinctive immunities 
of the castes with their very names are nullified by the commission 

of the criminal act so as to ensure the equality of all in the eye of 
the law. 


U. N. Ghoshal 



Satavahana Coinage 

[An Examination of Rapson's Theory] 

The Andhras or the Satavahana rulers issued coins, mainly in 
lead, potin and copper and rarely in silver. Their feudatories, 
known as the Andhrabhrtyas, also had their own coinage. 
According to E. J. Rapson, the celebrated numismatist, these 
species have local, dynastic and personal characteristics. Since 
this statement was made, a large number of Siitavahana coins has 
been discovered. As such, a frcsli examination of Rapson^s 
theory seems to be necessary in the light of these discoveries. 

The issues either of the Andhras or of the Andhrabhrtyas 
were prevalent in all the districts of the empire. But the coins 
of each district, in the opinion of Rapson, are characterised by 
some distinctive features. The said scholar advocates the local 
character of Indian coins. He thinks that even if a particular 
place is annexed to the dominion of a dynasty of different 
locality, the kings of the victorious dynasty would issue specimens 
in the conquered place having all the numismatic characteristics 
of that place. On the basis of this hypothesis Rapson observes 
that each conquered province of the Siitavahana empire possessed 
its distinctive coinage. ‘ 

Rapson thinks that a study of the types and peculiarities 
regarding metal, fabric and form of Andhra coinage may enable 
one to group them into well-marked varieties, which on further 
examination may be associated with particular zones.* 

In the Satavahana coinage of Andhradesa (Kistna and 
Godavari districts), which can be divided into those of ‘fabric A’, 
‘fabric B’ and ‘uncertain’, some distinctive characters may be 
noticed.’ The coins of ‘fabric A’ (metal — lead) bear the type 

1 E. J. Rapson, Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas, the Traikutaka Dynastry and the Bodhi dynasty, 
p. clxx 

2 Ibid., p. clxvi. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 


3 Ibid,, pp. Ixxi-Ixxix. 
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“caitya : Ujjain symbol”. The issues ol ‘fabric B’ (metal — lead) 
bear the types, "lion to 1.: plain”, "lionr. : caitya (form — 
square)”, "lionr.: caitya”, "lion facing: plain (square)”, 
"lionr.: naga symbol”, "lionr.: Ujjain symbol”, "horse 1.: 
lion r.”, "horse 1.: Ujjain symbol”, "horse r. : Ujjain symbol,” 
"elephant r. : Ujjain symbol,” and "elephant 1.: Ujjain symbol.” 
The types of coins of ‘uncertain’ ascription and fabric, the issuers 
of whicli cannot be definitely determined, are "horse 1. : 
uncertain (square)”, "nandipada: naga symbol” and “caitya : 
naga symbol”. It appears to Kapson that the coins of ‘fabric A’ 
arc of a more uniform thickness than those of ‘fabric B’, their 
obverse device is in lower relief, the characters of their inscriptions 
arc more carefully formed and their size is generally smaller. 
As several kings have issued coins of both tlie fabrics, the 
distinction between tliem cannot be chronological. So also 
consideration of the weights shows that the same also cannot be 
dcnumination.al. Thus it can only be local. Rapson states that 
as the coins of the two classes arc fretjuently found together, it is 
probable that the districts to which they belong were not far 
removed from one another. 

On the basis of the findspots, metals and forms, Rapson 
assigns different types to different districts. Thus to the Chanda 
district (in Rapson’s tune it was in C. P., but now in Bombay 
State) is assigned the type "elephant with trunk upraised : 
Ujjain symbol” (metal — potin)* ; to Anantapur and Cuddapah 
districts of S. India, the type “horse: 1. caitya, r. tree” (metal — 
lead)*; to Coromandel coast, the type "ship: Ujjain symbol” 
(metal — lead)*; to Chitaldrug, the type "humped bull: 1. tree, r. 
caitya” (metal— lead)^ to Karwar, "caitya: tree” (metal— lead)®; 
to Kolhapur, "caitya and tree : bow and arrow” (metal— lead and 
potin)*; to Nasik region, "caitya: Ujjain symbol” (metal— silver 


4 I hid., j). Ixxx. 

6 Ibid., pp. Ixxxi-lxxxii. 

8 Ibid., pp. Ixxxiii-Ixxxvi, 


5 Ibid., p. Ixxxi. 

7 Ibid., pp. Ixxxii'lxxxiii. 

9 Ibid., pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxviii. 
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resttuck)*®; and to Sopara, “bust : -caitya and Ujjain symbol” 
(metal — silver)”. 

There are certain coins with legend “Rano Siri Satasa” and 
the types “uncertain : elephant r., river with fish below” (lead), 
and “elephant r., above tree within railing, caitya in front, river 
with fish below: man standing facing, Ujjain symbol 1.,” 
(potin)^*. Smith thought that the “river with fish” and “Ujjain 
symbol” devices would connect them with the early coins of 
Eran, Besnagar and Ujjain in Malwa, i. e. with both cast and 
west Malwa.*® But as they are only round in form, and not 
square like the coins of Eran and Besnagar in E. Malwa, Rapson 
likes to place them in W. Malwa region. To the same region 
Rapson assigns die type “man standing facing, waved line 
below, tree within railing 1. and Ujjain symbol r. : elaborated 
form of svastika” (lead). 

Certain coins, now in the British Museum, can be attributed 
to the Satavahana dynasty on the basis of types and legends. 
As they were collected by Bhagavanlal Indraji, a scholar of 
Western India, they were probably issued in that region. These 
species can be divided into two groups. The first group com- 
prising of the types “1. tree, r. Ujjain symbol: elephant 1, 
svastika and river with fish symbols” (square, potin), “elephant 
r. : 1. Ujjain symbol, r. tree” (square, copper), “lion 1. : 

1. tree, r. Ujjain symbol” (square, copper)”, and “lion r. : 
1. Ujjain symbal, r. tree” ( square, potin ) is ascribed by 
Rapson to E. Malwa, as river with fish and svastika in the 
first type and fishes in the third type have striking similar- 
ity with the devices on the coins of Eran (E. Malwa).*® These 
types arc to be located probably in Besnagar. ‘Group B’ com- 


10 Ibid., pp. Ixxxviii-lxxxix. 

1 1 Ibid., pp. Ixxxix-xci, 

12 Ibid., pp. xcii-xciv, p. i. 

13 See V. A. Smith’s articles pubiisheil in the ZDMG, 1902 & 1903. 
I.) E, J. Rapson, CCADWK., pp. xciv-xcvi, 
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prising of the type “elephant r: tree” (round, potin; and 
square, copper) cannot, however, be definitely located.*® 

In this way Rapson has tried to localise the diflerent issues 
of the Andhra and Andhrabhrtya coinage. But since the publi- 
cation of his Catalogue several new coins have been discovered, 
the evidence of which makes one somewhat critical about Rapson’s 
rigid classification. Types, assigned by Rapson to certain 
localities, are now found to occur in other regions, to each of 
which the same scholar has ascribed certain other devices. Thus 
“elephant: Ujjain symbol” type of imperial coinage, assigned 
to the Chanda district and Andhradesa, has now been found in 
Kolhapur, to which is generally attributed “caitya and tree: 
bow and arrow” type of Kura coins.*® The same “elephant: 
Ujjain symbol” type has been discovered along with the 
“humped bull: 1 . tree, r. caitya’’ type of Maharathi coins 
during excavation in the Chitaldrug district. In the same place, 
where Rapson localises the Maharathi coins, have been unearthed 
coins of Cutukadananda, generally assigned to Karwar region.” 
So also ‘ ‘ship : Ujjain symbol” type, which has been taken to 
belong to the Coromandel coast, has come from Andhrades.1.*" 

Sometimes new types are discovered in a locality to which 
Rapson has attributed certain other devices. For example, we 
may refer to “horse to r., female figure in front: tree within 
railing to 1 ., caitya with crescent above to r., and solar symbol 
111 the middle” (lead) type discovered in Andhradesa.** And 
again certain previously known types are found to occur in 
places which were unknown to Rapson. '' It has been observed 
that the Satavahana imitations of the Ksatrapa type, viz. “bust: 
caitya and Ujjain symbol”, are only of the Sopara fabric. 
Rapson knew such a type only of Sri Yajna Satakarni. But 

15 p. xevi. 

16 Numisnutic Supplement^ vol. XLII, p. 3 i. 

17 Ancient India, vol. IV, pp. 291 29^. 

18 Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. III. pp. 

19 JNSl, sol XIV, p. 17. 
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later discoveries have revealed coins o£ this type beloni^ing to 
Vasisthiputra Puluniavi found at Bhilsa,*® of Vasisthiputta 
Satakatni discovered at a new site,®* and of Sri Yajha Satakarni 
procured at Besnagar,*® Tewat*® and Bheraghat. 

The well-known “elephant: Ujjain symbol” type (square 
and rectangular; copper, round and lead) has been unearthed in the 
Kondapur region of the Central Deccan,®* a place not known to 
Kapson as yielding Andhra coin. The same type has also been 
discovered in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad,®* Again, from 
Hyderabad region has come the “caiiya or hill : Ujjain symbol” 
type (lead).®® Coins of new metal and types are found at places 

some of which were not previously known to have yielded any 
Andhra coin. Thus a new type (caitya : Ujjain symbol) of silver 

coin, probably of Sri Yajna, has been procured at Ujjain.®-^ 
Another new type (Uj)ain symbol: hill or caitya, fish, river and 
hill, tree in railing) (square, lead) comes from Jubbulpore 
district.®* In Satara district, to which Rapson docs not assign 
any coin, is discovered an issue having the devices “lion to 1: r. 
tree in railing, 1. caitya” (lead). The type is a new one if 
obverse and reverse devices arc taken together.®® 

Without furnishing further data, it may thus be observed 
that there can be no hard and fast rule regarding occurrences of 
certain types at fixed places and nowhere else. The overwhelming 
evidences, cited above, lend a great plausibility to such a conclu- 
sion, even if some allowances arc made for coins of one 
place travelling to another. Nevertheless, the local affinity of 
different types, as has been shown by Rapson’s study and later 
discoveries, cannot be denied altogether. Actually, the corrcct- 

20 JNSl., vol. XIV, pp. iff, 21 INSI., vol. XI, pp. 59ff. 

22 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, p. 213. 

23 ]NSI„ vol. XII, p. 126. 

24 JNSl., vol. VII, p. i; vol. VIII, pp. 22 & 1 17, 

25 JNSl., vol. XVIir, pp. 218-219. 26 JNSl., vol. XIII, p. 132. 

27 JNSl,, vol. VIII, pp. 111-113; vol. IX, pp. 93-94; vol. X, 
pp. 22-24. 

28 JNSl., vol. XIII. p. 35ff. 


29 A76’., vol. XLVI, pp. 15-17. 
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ness of Rapson’s placing of potin coins of “elephant: Ujjaiii 
syinhol” type in the Chanda district region is proved by the 
discovery of coins of the same type and metal at Tathala in the 
nearby Akola district.®® Indeed, the great variety observable in 
the numismatic records of the Satavahanas indicates certain local 
affinity, though not a rigid local character. 

As lias been pointed out, the Satavahana rulers as well as their 
feudatories used several devices. Of the symbols occurring in 
the imperial coinage, some seem to be more or less constant. 
They appear on coins of many kings and on issues of different 
provinces. Thus they cannot have any local significance, but 
should be considered to be dynastic types.®' Most important of 
them is the so called Ujjain symbol (generally surmounted by a 
crescent or nandipada device). It is almost a permanent mark of 
the Satavahana coinage, and occurs only on the imperial and not 
on the feudatory scries.®® Thus Rapson has rightly considered 
it to be an emblem of the Andhras, — the Andhras proper as 
opposcil to the Andhrabhrtyas.®® The “caitya” or “hill” symbol 
shouKl be considcrctl next. Though it appears on certain coins 
of the feudatories, including those of the Anandas of Karwar 
(Cutiis according to Rapson)^ its frequent occurrences on the issues 
of dilferent Sritavahana kings and of provinces would also justify 
Its pl.icc among the dynastic symbols.®'* The fact that elephant 
occurs, as the new discoveries show, on the coins of many 
provinces of the Satavahana realm, excepting on the known 
feudatory coins, tempts one to suggest that this device was also 
a dynastic emblem. 

Tlie “tree within railing and caitya” device occurs on the 

50 INSl., vol. II, pp. 831L 

31 li. |. Rapson. CCADWK., p. clxvi. 

32 1 his sluniKI he the conclusion, if the roundish Icatf coin of Sara. 
()a),sacarakaiua with the type “lion to 1 : Ujjain symbol and a tice in 
railing within a square border,” which is found at Kondapur (/A/.S 7 ., 
\ol. XI. p. 86), is not taken into account. Mirashi, however, thinks tliat 
this may 01 m.ty not be an issue of a Satavahana f-cudatory. 

33 E. ). Rapson CCADWK., p. clxviii. 34 Ibid., pp, clxvi-elxvii. 
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coins of the Maharathis*® anti the Kura rulers (in dilferent 
positions), the first definitely and the latter probably bcinif 
Satavahana feudatories. The said type also appears on the 
coins of Mudananda and Cutukadananda of Karwar, whom 
Rapson ascribes to the family of Cutu Siitakarnis. These rulers, 
however, did not use the '‘caitya and tree” on one side, but 
depicted them respectively on the obverse and reverse of their 
coins. As the type concerned is found generally on the issues of 
these classes of feudatories, it might have been the family symbol 
of each of them, or at least a symbol of the Satavahana feudatory 
class, Rapson doubts whether the type “tree within railing in 
association with caitya” can be regarded as a distinctive emblem 
of the Cutus, because tree within railing or caitya often occurs 
in the Satavahana coinage together with the Ujjain symbol.'''® 
This however is not an insuperable objection. For, as he him- 
self has said, caitya or tree and Ujjain symbol m ight have occurred 
together, because the Cutus were the viceroys of the Andhras. 
Moreover, this type occurs casually in the imperial coinage, but 
invariably on the issues of these three classes of feudatories. So, 
even if it cannot be characterised as their distinctive emblem 
tlue to its appearance on all the three classes of coins, it may be 
regarded as a general family symbol of each one of them, or at 
least as the symbol of the feudatory class. 

It may be pointed out here that the type under consideration 
is also found on the reverse of certain lead coins of Anantapur 
and Cuddapah districts. They arc doubtfully assigned by 
Rapson to the family of Cutu Siitakarnis. But as Y. R. Gupte 
has confidently ascribed them to Vasithiputa Hatakani®^, it is 


35 The Maharathi coins generally have humped bull on the obverse. 
But a round lead coin of Maharathi Sivaka(ca)na has caitya on the 
obverse and tree on the reverse. The said specie has been discovered in 
the Khammammet district of Andhra State (JNSI., vol, XIX, p. 

and not in the Chitaldrug district, where the Maharathi coins arc usually 
found. 

36 E. J. Rapson, CCADWK., p. clxvtii. 

37 Indian Antiquary, vol, XL, p. 59. 
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diflicult to conic to any cleRnite conclusion on this point. 
Another type, viz. “bow with string downwards, Rcted with 
arrow pointing upwirds,” occurs only and invariably as a reverse 
device on the coins oE the Kura rulers oE Kolhapur. It might 
have been their distinctive dynastic emblem. 

It thus seems that the imperial Satavahana dynasty and some 
oE its Eeudatory Eamilics, including those oE the Mahiirathis oE 
Chitaldrug district, the Anandas (or Cutu Eamily) oE Karwar 
region and the Kuras oE Kolhapur area, had certain Eamily 
symbols which characterised their respective coinages. 

Some personal traits may also be traced in the imperial 
Sarav.ihana coinage. Thus the depiction oE the busts on silver 
coins oE Vasisthiputra Pulumavi, Vasistluputra Satakarni and 
Yajhasri Satakarni may be regarded as the personal devices oE the 
respective kings. 

When Rapson wrote his Catalogue, it was known that the 
change from the “horse” obv. to the “elephant” obv. in 
Andhradesa (district oE ‘fabric B ) and also the introduction of 
“caitya oE six arches surmounted by a crescent’’ in place oE “caitya 
of three arches ’’ in the obv. type in Andhradesa (district of 
‘fabric A’) took place during the reign of Sri Yajha (he used both 
the varieties oE caityas)®*. So it could have been ptesumed that 
these modifications of types were due to the personal likings of 
Sii Yajna Satakarni. But as Dr. Rama Rao has now shown that 
both “elephant” and “six arched (and ten arched) caitya” devices 
were introduced in Andhradesa by Gautamiputra Satakarni,®* 
a predecessor oE Sri Yajha, it should be considered that these 
changes reflect the personal trait in the issues oE Gautami- 
putra Satakarni. The selection oE these types for circulation in 
Andhradesa depended on the wills oE this sovereign or on those 
of the authorities of his mint. 

Altckar ascribes a silver coin of “caitya : Ujjain symbol” 
type to Sri Yajha.** If the ascriptmn is correct, it can be 

38 b. J. Kapson. CCADWK.. p. clxvi. 

39 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1953, p. 38, 

40 /iV67., vol. VIII. pp, 1 11-113. 
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observed that by depicting on silver coin a type usually impressed 
on copper and potin issues, Sri Yajna displayed his personal 
likings. 

The above discussion shows that in sonic oE the imperial 
Satavahana species may be noticed a few personal characteristics. 
So also on several Andhra and Andhrabhrtya issues can be found 
dynastic devices/' And finally, general local affinity, though not 
rigid localisation, may be detected in the different varieties of 
coins of the Sacavahanas and their feudatories- Thus certain 
points in Rapson’s statement are strengthened by the evidences 
of new materials, cited above, whereas some other aspects of his 
theory should be modified in the light of fresh discoveries. 

BKAriNiiKA Nath MuKuntlnii 


41 Here we may refer to certain other dynastic traits. The “humped 
buil” device generally occurs on the coins of the Maharadiis. No doubt 
certain lead coins of Western India, attributed to the Satavahana period, 
bear “standing bull” on the obverse {CCADWK, pp, 54-55); but they 
cannot be attributed to any group or person due to absence of legend. 
So among the coins of this period, assigned to definite groups, the 
‘‘humped bulF' device occurs only on the Maharachi scries, (excepting 
on the specie of Maharathi Sivaka(ta)na). Thus this type may be a 
general dynastic emblem of the Maharathis. 

It may be that the legends “Cutukadananda” and “Mudananda,” 
mentioned above in connection with the Ananda rulers of Karwar, 
mean ‘joy of the city of the Cutus’ or ‘joy of the family of the Cutus* 
and ‘joy of the Mudas or Mundas’, If so, here we may find references 
to certain families. In that case, however, it should be admitted that 
the two legends allude to two different families, i.e. the Cupjs and Mudas. 
In this way dynastic traits can be traced in these legends. But as the 
type, fabric and provenances of the coins concerned indicate their affinity 
to the same family, it is better to take these legends as indicating specific 
kings, if not their personal names. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1958 
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MISCELLANY 

The Role of the Satra Institution in Assam 

Like other states ot India Assam too played its pare in 
shaping the history ot India and contributing to her develop- 
ment in the fields of religion and philosophy, art and 
literature, education and learning. The advent of Nco-Vaisnavism 
in about the middle of the 14th century and with it the 
advent of the Satra institution contributed a good deal to the 
socio-religious deselopment of the country as a whole. The 
Satra occupied a large place in the cultural and economic 
life of the people.* 

In the earlier stages the word ‘satra’ was used to denote a 
place of religious gathering. In the words of Bhatta Deva^ 
‘Where ardent devotees perform duties pleasing to God, where 
ninefold bhakti prevails, that supreme place adorned by Gods 
and Vaisnavas is called a Satra. Vaisnavas residing there are 
naturally prone to Hari nama’ : 

Yatracaranti saddharman kevala Bhagavata priyah 
Navadha Bhagavadbhaktir pratyaharii yatra varttate. 
Tad-satrath uttamarh ksetraiii vaisnava-sura-vanditam 
Tatrastha-vaisnavah sarve Hari nama parayanah. 

The general description of the satra is very well brought 
out in the following quotation : ‘The building in which the 
holy book is placed on the pedestal or the image is installed, for 
the purpose of worship is known as the Mani-kuta and the big 
house in front of it where Kirtana is held or drama is performed, 
is known as the Klrtanghar ; and the combination of the two 
is known by the general term Namghar. In a permanent 

* Tlie writer is grateful to Dr. B. K. Barua for his kind and 
ungrudging help. 

I Quoted by Rani Dev Goswamy in the introduction to Prasanga 
Mala by Bhatta Ueva. 
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inscuucion a large number o£ devotees stay within or near the 
prcciticts of the Namghar in separate huts, constructed in 
rows on all the four sides. These rows arc known as the Hatis. 
The whole institution is known by the term Satra.’* 

The Satra is exclusively a Vaisnavite institution modelled on 
the Buddhist Vihara, although some scholars think that 
the great Vwnava shrines and the residential institution supplied 
the inspiration. It should be noted, however, that Buddhism 
produced far reaching effects on the orthodox religions. If 
Vaisnava and Saiva Bhakti cults developed and stressed devotion 
to a personal God, and rejected animal sacrifices and ritualism, 
it was because of the influence of Buddhism. We may also 
tiotice that 5rl 5amkara Deva waged a life long crusade against 
the then pravailing Tantricism. It is quite reasonable to suppose 
that 3ri Sankara Deva had in his mind the Buddhist monastic 
system to attract people to swell his ranks. The word Saran used 
in the initiation of a neophyte is in conformity with the words 
‘saranam gcicchami’ used in the initiation of a Buddhist bhiksu.* 
Therefore, the origin of the Satra is to be traced in the Buddhist 
monastery. 

The moral enrichment of Assamese life was due to the Satras. 
Morality is regarded as necessarily religious and religion as 
necessarily moral. Since ethics is regarded as divinely inspired, 
the question of right or wrong does not arise. This peculiar 
merging of religion and ethics is a feature which the Vaisnavism 
of Assam shares with the general movement of Indian religious 
thought. 

Religion is a spiritual realisation of God by every person, 
irrespective of social distinctions. With this in view the Satras 
removed the barriers of caste and taught and preached universal 
brotherhood. Also they inveighed against caste system and 
religious customs alike. Their contribution towards a purer 
conception of the Deity and better social organisation is valuable. 

z The Cultural Heritage of India, vol, iv, p. 209. 

3 K. L. Barua : The Early History of KSmariipa. 
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Tlicy tried to create a new grouping of men united by a common 
religious impulse. For instance, Sri Sankara Deva recognised 
the spiritual equality of all people. Brahmins, Sudras and Parihas 
were to have equal liberty in matters of worship, devotion and 
chanting of the name of the Lord. ‘Why need one be a Brahmin;’ 
says Sri Sankara Deva, ‘to recite devoutly the name of Krsna?’ 
Me might be a Candala, but he is far superior to any man who is 
not attached to the name of Mari.’* Vaisnavism with its Satras 
()rcached humanism and respected human virtues. ‘Indeed’ says 
Dr. S. N. Sharma, ‘it is a no mean achievement of the Vaisnava 
movement to turn the land of Kamarupa famous from the earliest 
times as the stronghold of Tantricism and Saktism into a pre- 
dominatingly Vaisnavitc land.’* 

The Satras also served as a court of justice. As the guardians 
of morality they kept a vigilant eye on their disciples. Accor- 
ding to their teaching every village was to have a common 
hall for congregational prayer. These are units under a central 
Satra. These halls served the purposes of village arbitration boards 
and village courts as also of local boards for the decision of petty 
cases and questions of public interest. Thus the Satra institution, 
with Namghar as its offshoot in villages, has been not only 
responsible to a great extent in keeping up the moral tone of 
society but also contributed towards the maintenance of peace 
and order by providing a suitable forum for the villagers.® 

The Satras were also great educational institutions. The Satras 
maintained Tols and Pathasalas and imparted education to the 
people at large. Most of the religious preachers were also 
teachers. In the curriculum of studies was included the 
Vaisnava lore, Vyakarana and Kavya. By educating the masses 
they removed prejudices and made people more reasonable and 
considerate. They strengthened their moral nature and enabled 
them to withstand the temptations of life. 

4 Dr. B. Kakati ; Caitanya to Vivekananda, p. 55. 

5 Dr. S. N. Sharma : The Neo-Vais>}avite Movement and the Satra 
Institution of Assam, pp. 254 -^ 55 . 

6 Ibid., p. 256-257. 
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Rclig ion as a culture survives in the hearts oE men; but iitera* 
lure as a vehicle ot the expression of religion depencis upon 
[latronagc. In many periods ot history, the efflorescence of litcia- 
ture has depended to a great extent on patronage. Therefore, 
early Assamese religious literature is practically a product t)f the 
Satras. For exposition ot the Bhakti cult 5ri Sankara Deva com- 
posed many lyrics in Assamese including the parts of Bhagavata 
and SIX dramas in Vrajabuli. He composed all his works in the 
vernacular of the people,^ His celebrated successor, Sri Madhava 
Deva followed on the footprints of his Guru and contributed his 
sli.ire to literary productions. The result was the prolific growth 
of literature on various subjects such as Kavya, Theology, Music, 
Drama etc. 

As Dr. S. N. Sharma admirably puts it: ‘The cultivation of 
the musical arc in mediaeval Assam was assidously carried on 
in the Satras. It is the Satra institution that helped to keep its 
jiurity intact as far as possible.’* The development of musical art 
in turn paved the way for the systematisation of the classical 
school of dance in Assam, its motive being religious. 

The Satra gave scope to the talent of artists. It was also a 
great employer. Painters and artisans flourished under the patro- 
nage of the Satra. Paintings on the ceilings of Namgharas and 
Manikuts particularly ot the Barpeca Satra arc a standing testi- 
mony to the patronage of arc and painting by the Satras. In 
short they gave an impetus to the artistic faculty of the Assamese 
arrisan. 

H. V. S. Murthy 


7 Dr. B, Kakati : Caitanya to Vivekananda : p. 57. 

8 Ibid., p. 277. 
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A Re-valuation 

In view oC the abiinclanc material pertaining tu the Maraiha 
lustory that has come to ligitt in the torm oE Peshwa Daftars 
and other historical documents during the last few decades, it 
lias become necessary to revaluate the lives and re-assess the 
achievements of some of the notable personalities who played 
important roles in the history of Marathas. An attempt is made 
here to have a brief review of the life of Ramshastri. 

On the ancestry of Ramshastri little is known from the 
historical records available. He had his ancestral home at 
Mahuli ( dist. Satara ). His exact birth date is not known 
but is supposed to be some tune between 1715 and 1720. 
According to the traditional accounts he began his career with 
the Peshwas as a :?rrRrc; (domestic attendant). The earliest 
reference to him is in a document dated ist October 1739 where- 
in he is referred to as a dependent of the Peshwa family drawing 
a monthly salary of rupees forty. ^ 

He was taken up in the council of lawyers (?rT)|fl of 

the Department of Justice ( ) in 1751.* On the death 

of Balkrishna Shastri Gadgil the Chief Justice of Marathas in 
1759, Ramshastri was appointed in his place. He held this 
office till death with only a short break during the regime of 
Raghunath Balaji Peshwa. As the Chief Justice of the Marathaas 
he was given a salary of Rs. 2000/- per annum and in addition 
a palanquin allowance.^ 

Ramshastri was held in high esteem and regard by the Peshwa 
especially by Madhavrao. In a letter informing Ramshastri about 
his victory over Hydcr Ali, Madhavrao refers to himself as his 
disciple.^ Madhavrao paid to Ramshastri a sum of Rs. 3000/- 
to enable him to liquidate his debts in 1767.® We find another 

I Peshwa Diary, XXII — 137. 

z ItihSs Samgraha, vol. Ill, p. 186. 3 Ibid., vol. II, p. i.^. 

4 Kharc : Aitihasik Lekh Sariigraha, III — 564. 

5 Peshwa Diary: Madhavrao, vol. II, p. 632. 
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reference to a payment of Rs. 15000/- to Ramshastri in the year 
1785-86 for payment of his debts.® No documentary or othet 
evidence has so far been found throwing light on the circum- 
stances that led to his involvement in such heavy debts. But the fact 
that the Peshwas helped him with such large amounts to pay his 
debts shows in what high esteem he was held by them. A further 
proof of the high regard and esteem Madhavrao held for 
Ramshastri is found in the fact that the latter was one of the tew 
persons called by Madhavrao at Theur while on his death bed.* 
After the treacherous murder of Narayan Rao Peshwa, it was 
Ramshastri who had the courage to denounce Raghunathrao 
for his complicity in the affair. As the traditional account 
goes he passed the sentence of death on Raghunathrao tor 
the heinous crime and walked away relinquishing his post.® On 
the successful consummation of the Barbhai Plot he was called 
back by the Maratha statesmen to Purandar where the infant 
Peshwa was with his mother,* and within a short time reinstated 
in the office of the Chief Justice.^* Ramshastri seems to have shown 
some hesitation in accepting the office again on account of his 
bitter experience of the past, and accepted it only after an express 
undertaking on solemn oath having been given to him by 
Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fadnis, the de-facto regents of the 
infant Peshwa, to the effect, that they would not interfere with 
the administration of justice.** This solemn undertaking seems 
to have been faithfully carried out for he continued to serve as 
the Chief Justice of the Marathas till his death which took place 
on 25th October 1789.*“ 

Grant Dcff gives an estimate of the character and personality 
of Ramshastri in glowing terms.*® Ramshastri has been regarded 
as an embodiment of all the high moral qualities such as upright- 

6 Itihas Sathgraha, vol. Ill, p. 188. 

7 Purandare Daftar, vol. III, p. 123. 

8 Sohohi; Peshwyanchi Bakhar, p. 116. 

9 Peshwa Diary : V — 49. 1 1 Ibid., 54, 58. 

10 12 Rajwadc: vol. VI, p. 459. 

13 Grant Dulf : Vol. II, p, 208. 
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ness, impartiality and incorruptibility which must exist in a person 
lidding the scales of justice. Attempts, however, seem to have 
been made to sully his character by making insinuations of 
corruptibility against him.^* We come across an allegation 
against Ramshastri of yielding to influence in a case of ex- 
communication.*® Ramshastri was however always held by 
his masters to be above corruption or any other low practices.** 
The judgments and decisions of Ramshastri exemplifying 
his high learning, legal acumen and common-sense were 
admirable.** 

A struggle was going on at this time between the Brahmins 
and Prabhus regarding the Ksatriyahood of the Prabhus. Some 
Brahmins of Poona looked upon the Prabhus as Sudras. The 
matter was referred to Ramshastri, who after wading through 
a mass of Sanadas etc. sjave his decision in the teeth of the 
Brahmin opposition in favour of the Prabhus as Ksatriyas and as 
eligible for all the Sathskaras of the twice-born.** 

Ramshastri besides his function as an administrator of justice 
appears to have played a role as an elderly statesman in the 
Peshwa regime. He was one of the panchas appointed for 
investigating the affair of the impostor. This was rather an affair 
of the state and not a judicial inquiry and the part assigned to 
Ramshastri in it supports my above statement.** 

V. D. Rao 


14 Khace; AitihSsik Lekha Samgraha, \o\. H, p. ^82. 

15 Pesliwa Diary : XLlIl, 164. 16 Ibid.., 132. 

17 Ibid., c,o. 56, 107. 125. 140, 142, 151, 153. 

18 S. M. Nayak: History of the Palhare Prabhus, p. 57. 
ly Khair : Adhikaryog, p. 
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THE EARLY RULERS OF KHAjURAHO by Dr. 
Sisir Kuinan Mitra, M.A., ll. b„ d. Phil., published by K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1958 pp. i-xiii, 1-253. 

This treatise is a history of the Candcllas of Bundclkhand 
(ancient Jejakabhukti). It is the result of a hard study by 
Dr. Sisir Kumar Mitra who devoted more than six years’ labour in 
collecting, assessing and then presenting in a logical form all the 
requisite materials for the production of this work. The sources 
he ransacked for materials are archaeological, literary and works of 
Muslim writers and chroniclers. 

Students of history know that the Candcllas of Jejakabhukti 
became a great imperial power, ruling in Bundclkhand for 
more than four hundred years, trying in all stages to oppose the 
Muslim aggression. Dr. Mitra’s object in writing this history 
was *'to gather in one place all the information that could be 
compiled from the different sources and study it carefully.” 
We may, with confidence, state that he has fulfilled his object. 

This book consists of fourteen chapters and four appendices. 
In the first ten chapters Dr. Mitra has dealt with the 
political history of the Candella rulers in stages and divi- 
sions of his own making. Scholars will no doubt appreciate 
Dr. Mitra’s able discussion on the topics — (i) Struggles 
of the Candella conflicts, and Cahaman — Candella rivalry. Ic 
is quite natural for Dr. Mitra in these discussions to have raised 
many controversial issues and problems, solutions of all which 
could not be expected from him or any other scholar with the 
present materials in our hands; but it must be said to the credit 
of this writer that he has attempted to tackle them with 
reason and judgment. It may be said that Dr. Mitra’s judgment 
on facts and criticism of previous scholars’ views is careful and 
sober. The presentation of facts has been accomplished by 
Dr. Mitra very systematically. It must be conceded that no critical 
IHQ., MARCH, 1958 10 
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historian can accept in toto the views of his predecessors and so 
Dr. Mitra could not always agree with the views of the Muslim 
writers of old on many points raised in his booh, but he has 
given his reasons clearly for his disagreement with them. To us 
it is really a great relief to mark that Dr. Mitra has not shown 
any bias while writing on the achievements of the rulers described 
and referred to by him. Of late there has been a very 
unhealthy tendency even among writers of great repute, not 
only here in Bengal but also outside, to make heroes of their 
favourate historical figures by exaggerating their merits and 
minimising their demerits, thus exceeding the legitimate duties of 
a historian whose only effort should be directed to seek the his- 
torical truth, good, bad, or indifferent. Dr. Mitra may be 
congratulated for not showing any such weakness. 

History, really so called, should not treat political events 
only of a particular period, but it should also pry into the condi- 
tions of the people under any king’s or dynasty’s rule. So it is 
quite a satisfaction to find Dr. Mitra dealing in the last four 
chapters with matters of Administration (Chapt. XI), Social and 
Hconomic conditions in the particular part of India (Chap. XII), 
Religion of the Princes and the People (Chap. XIII) and Art and 
Architecture (Chap. XIV). The w.iy in which Dr. Mitra has 
culled his materials mostly from the epigraphic records and 
architectural monuments for writing these chapters bespeak his 
industrious study and research. These materials have been 
neatly arranged by the author. From chapter XIV, though a 
smaller one, we have a very good idea of the artistic resurgence 
during the rule of the Candella dynasty, which owed its 
being to the lavish patronage of the Khnjuraho rulers on the 
sculptors and architects. The beautiful illustrations of temples 
and other architecture will help keen students to grasp the 
technique of the art of the late mediaeval period in India. 

As regards the four Appendices, they are all very important 
and valuable. Appendix I, which gives a list of the inscriptions 
of the Candella times, will be a helpful guide to the future 
researchers. Appendix II furnishes a revised genealogical table 
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of the rulers o£ the Candelia dynasty. The Bibliography 
(Appendix IV) is of great value to scholars working on the 
history of the period. But the list of Abbreviations which forms 
Appendix 111 should have been placed in the beginning of the 
book and not at its end. The Map of the Candella territory 
is excellent. 

It is regrettable that there are mistakes in some of the 
Sanskrit quotations and that there are also certain omissions of 
proper diacritical marks in the quotations. 

However, we should congratulate Dr. Mitra for this 
excellent literary contribution to the study of Indian history. 

The printing and get-up of this book may be unreservedly 
said as superb. 

Radhagobinda Basak 



THE PARIJATAHARANAM of Kavikarnapura, edited 
with introduction by Prof. Anantalal Thakur and published by 
the Mithila Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in 
Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga, 1957. 

THE KAVYALAKSANAM ( KAVYADARSA ) of 
Dandin with Ratnasrt of Ratnasrljnana of Ceylon. Edited 
with introduction and appendices by Prof. Anantalal Thakur 
and Prof. Upendra Jha and published by the Mithila Institute 
of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in Sanskrit Learning, 
Darbhanga, 1957. 

The first work is a readable and interesting mahakavya hitherto 
unpublished and affords important evidence of kavya composition 
in the late mediaeval period. It is chaste, lucid, in proper proportion 
and of the traditional pattern but unaffected by the trammels of 
pedantry and ultralogical expression which had seized scholastic 
writers of the period. The introduction supplies fairly good 
information about the work, its author and the story round which 
it is composed. The remark of tlie editor that ‘the work hardly 
presents anything which may connect the author with the 
Vaisnavas’ (of course, of Bengal) is quite true. The solitary use 
of the expression Siva Siva proves nothing. It is not a monopoly 
of Kavikarnapura Paramananda Sena, for the great Rupa 
Gosvamin uses it, and its counterpart 'Hari Hari' is frequently 
met with in the works of Rupa and Jiva. There are some palpable 
drawbacks of the author — c.g. verbosity, copying of ideas and of 
plan of procedure in a continued chain, fondness for certain 
mannerisms and archaisms, a tedious leaning to certain words 
(udaram, anuvelam etc.) and weak forms with su as prefix and 
vara as suffix. The emendations which are mostly apt and wise, 
should have been inserted in the foot-notes with queries. 

The second work is a welcome addition to the commentarial 
literature on the Alathkarasastra dealing with one of its well known 
classics. Being an early work (not the earliest one, as the com- 
mentary itself proves), it has that additional freshness and autho- 
ritative value which only early commentaries in a growing 
literature can have for themselves. The editors have taken 
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great pains in presenting the text of the commentary which was 
a difficult job seeing that there was only one and chat too, corrupt 
manuscript available. The commentator’s characterisation of 
his work as arthapradhana and atthanvaya is appropriate, though 
it has got to be admitted that this has been both a qualilication 
and a disqualification. The student of the iastra would have 
reaped greater beneBc if he was furnished with satisfactory proofs 
of the commentary being earlier than that by Vadijanghala, 
which, by the by, refers to the Dasariipaka. Of the variants in 
the text of this popular manual, which are often lost sight 
of — and there are no less than one hundred and fifty ( — tlic 
major ones arc in pp. 13, a6, 43, 68, 96, 160, 2q8, 261 and 
270) should have been distinctly noted in a separate appendix. 
One oversight in this matter is noticeable and that is in giving a 
variant in the text portion, which is not the reading adopted by 
the commentator. 

A fastidious critic would have insisted on extra-editorial notes 
by way of discussion (as on the topics in I. 50; I. 89; II. 13; 
II. 173; II. 195; II. 361-3; III. 150 and III. 170). 

The printing mistakes in both tire volumes should have been 
carefully avoided. 

The two publications speak well of the editors who have 
accomplished their tasks with honesty, patience and scrupulous 
care. 

SlVAPRASAD BhATTACHARVYA 



8 o Select Contents of Oriental fonrnels 

Ludwik Sturnbach — The Canakya^raja-mti-sastra and the 

Brhaspatisarnhita of the Garnda Purina, The correlation 
of the stanzas found in die Br. S. of G. P. the C. S. 
and the Brhaspati Sinrti is examined and discussed in full 
detail here, 

P. K. Code— Further Notes on the History of Kite-Flying 
in India and Outside — Between B. C. 500 and A. D, >956. 
This paper confining itself to the Indian sources posterior to 
the 13th century A. D. brings within its purview the study 
of the history of kite-flying in a larger sphere. 

Buddha Pkakash — Candra Gupta Maurya in the Shah-Nama 
of Firdausi. According to the present scliolar, Firdausi’s 
picture of the king, together with his disrespect for the wise, 
fits in with the framework of the history of the last Nanda 
King. Kaid is identified with Candra Gupta. The story of 
Candra Gupta Maurya found its way into Persia and then 
Firdausi clothed the dry facts of history in an epic garb. 

R. C. Ha/ra— TA c Interpretation and History of Two Ancient 
Vedic Gathas, and their Social and Political Interest. These 
arc die two Gathas, given in full in some of the Grhya-sutras 
and referred to briefly in some others, which are recited in 
connection with the ceremony of Simantonnayana (i.e. the 
parting of a wife’s hair by her husband during the former’s 
first conception). The present scholar shows that this custom 
passed through three main stages and that this ceremony was 
originally meant chiefly for ensuring the birth of a number 
of heroic and prospercus sons of royal distinction and the 
necessary fecundity of the mother. 

Walter Ruben — The Beginning of the Epic Safnkhya. This 
paper deals with the historical problem of the nature and 
origin of the Epic Samkhya. In the .^th cent. B.C , a short 
while after Kautilya, Samkhya began as the first Brahmanical 
School of Philosophy. 

V. B. Mishra — Social Condition of India during the Early 
Mediaeval Period as Gleaned from Epigraphs and Accounts 
of the Muslim Travellers. 
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C. D. Chattf.rIee — Studies in the Inscriptions of Asoka, Not 
(c) Edict of Asoka on the Public Benefactions of Queen 
Caruvaki {the So-called Queen’s Edict). 

Radhakrishna Choudhary — Heretical Sects in the Puranas. 
In this study it is brought out that the Puranas tried to 
strengthen orthodox system against the heretical sects ol 
Buddhism, Jainism, Ajivikism, Saivism, Bhagavatism, and 
Vaisnavism. Description of the Pasandas, the Kapalikas and 
the Lokayatikas are given. A reference to the system of 
tree-worship in the Puranas is also given. 

D. S. TnWEDA—Magadhan Chronology Pre-Mauryan. 

Y. R. Gupte — The Development of Makara or Crocodile in 
Architecture from the /fth or the ^th century A. D. to the 
Modern Times or the 12th or the i^th century A. D. 

V. M. Apte — Vajra in the Rgveda. According to the writer 
Vajra of Indra is not thunderbolt but a ‘stable metallic 
weapon’, and Indra is the God of light. 

Indukala H. ]HKVE\n—The Concept of Akasa in Indian Philo- 
sophy. Three stages of the concept of Akasa arc discussed 
here. In the first stage it is looked upon as an independent 
eternal substance functioning as the receptacle of all things 
(in Jainism and early Buddhism). In the second stage it loses 
its originality as an independent substance and comes to 
occupy the subordinate position of a janya — produced sub- 
stance (in the Vedanta and the Samkhya-Yoga systems). In 
the last stage it develops into a purely mental concept losing 
its substantial character as well as its positive aspects. 

N. G. Chapker — Raksas. 

Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, no. 4, (Aug. ’57J 

J. T. Parikh — The Humour of the Vidiisaka (contd.) 

A. D. Shastri — Virataparvan — A Study. The scholar tries to 
unfold the solar nature of the story contained in the V. P. of 
the MBh. Arjuna is identified with the sun, the Kicakas 
and the Kauravas with the forces of darkness. The sun 
(Arjuna) journeys north-wards (Arjuna — Uttara) and distroys 
IHQ., MARCH, 1958 11 
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darkness. He fertilizes the Earth in his youthful form 
(Abhimanyu — Uttara). This yearly phenomenon is said to 
have been celebrated as the victory of the powers of light 
over those of darkness. 

Hikalal R. Kapadia — Gujarati Illustration of Letter-Diagrams. 

Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 

vol. IX, no. 1 (Jan. ’58) 

Mem Chandra Ray chaudhdri — Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Social Organization. This paper concludes with the 
view that the ‘higher thought’ of the country in ancient times 
looked upon the Varna system of ancient India as a code of 
social and socio-ethical discipline, its basis being guna-karma 
or vrtta or spiritual quality and conduct and not merely tlie 
birth or ceremonial correctitude. 

Calcutta Review, vol. 145, no. 2, (Nov. ’57) 

R. S. Sastri — The Nature of the Universal. 

Jyotikmay Roy — History of Manipur. 

Janaki Ballabha Bhttacharyya — N yaya-Manjari — vol 11 ( 31 ) 
(contd.). 


Journal of the Annamalai University, 

vol. XXI, pt. A — Humanity, (57) 

D. 1. Jesudoss — The Four Saiva Samayachairias — A Study. 
(contd.). 

M. Shanmugam — Administration and Politics of the Ancient 
Tamils as Reflected in Silappathikaram. 

Journal Asiatique, vol. CCXLIV, Fasc. no. 4 (’56) 

G. Ddmezil- — Noms Mythiques Indo-Iraniens dans be folklore 
des Osses [Mythical Indo-lranian Names in Ossetic Folklore). 
L. Renou — Ftudes Panineennes [IV et V) [Paninian Studies, 
IV and V). 

Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

vol. XXIX, pt. 3, (Aug., ’56) 

G. R. Tibbetts — Pre4slamic Arabia and South-East Asia. 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

pts. 3 & 4 (’57) 

H. D. Sankalia — Imported Mediterranean Amphorae from 
Kolhapur. The fabric of these fragments of Kolhapur 
amphorae handles is gritty pink, or pale red, having an olive 
green appearance. They are assigned to about the 
1st cent. A. D. This is the 3rd site in India (the other two 
sites being Taxila and Arikamedu) to have definite rehes of 
a trade connection with the Mediterranean world. 

H. D. Sankalia and S. B. Deo. — Saddle Querns and Stratigraphy. 
Four legged querns found at Narda Toli in Central India 
are assigned to B.C. qoo to 100., and the ones found at 
Maheswar (Central India) arc dated between 100 B.C. and 
100. A.D. 

S. Paranavitana— Panakaduva Copper-plate of Vijayabahu 1 . 

D. Duncan M. Derketi — The Talavanas: Another Key to 
the Age of a Part of the Mahabharata. In the passage II. 28. 
q8 (and in some other passages also) of the MBb, mentions 
are found of Talavana (Talavanapura) which, according to the 
present author, stands for the South Deccan. It is further 
concluded here that this particular reference can be dated 
not earlier than 500 A.D., nor later than 800 A.D. 

Journal of the University of Poona — Humanities Section, 

no. 7.. (57) 

S. G. Tulpule — Marathi Elements in Three Pre-Gommata (?) 
Plates. The inserption at Sravana Bclgo{a, in Mysore State, 
inscribed at the feet of the statue of Gommata, is the 
earliest known Marathi inscription of about 983 A.D. The 
Mangajwcdhe C.P. and Chikurde C.P. Copper plates are 
described by Rajwade as Pre-Gommata. Here Chikurde 
Copper plate, and Miraj C.P. and Marmuri Copper plate 
inscriptions are studied linguistically and dated back to a 
period not earlier than the 12th cent. A.D. on the ground 
that the Oblique Base which is a distinguishing feature of 
Old Marathi is not found in them. 
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U, M. Paihan aiul S. G. Tulpule — 

{Penian Usages in Marathi historical Records 

(Bakbari). 

H. D, Sankalia and .S.B. Deo — {Nevasa (1954- 
56). in Marathi. 

G. V. Tagake — Vanamali Misra's Vedanta Siddhanta Dipikd, 
This paper describes Vananiali-Misra’s VSD, a work on 
Dvaiu Philosophy, dated 1692 A.D. The text is annexed 
at the end. 


Mahabodhi, vol. 6(>., no. 1, (Jan. ’58) 

A. A. G. Benneie — Chinese Translations of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Literature during the ^ih and 6 th Centuries C. E. 
The account bcu;in.s from Kuniarajiva. It is noted here 
that an Aryan population, with a high degree of 
civilisation, inhabited in the Tarim region between Tien 
Shan and Kucn-lnn ranges, until the advent of a period of 
desiccation about the 5th century A. D. 

liGEuroN C. Haptisi — Buddhism and Science. 

(Nagari Pracarini Patrika) vol 62., no. 1. (Samval. 2014) 

Hazari Prasad Dvivedi— TFS 

(^The Controversial Readings and their Interpretation in the 
Sandesarasaka — 2) 

KaJabali Pandeya — JTKrflJi (The 

Problems Relating to the Early Mediaeval Period of Indian 
History). The importance of drawing upon the various 
literary, scriptural and philosophical resources for the deter- 
mination of the nature of Early Mediaeval period (711 — 
1206 A.D.) of Indian History and civilisation, has been 
stressed here. 

Si V APR AS AD SiMHA — ^^TT^fT^T {Sauraseni 

Apabhrafnh — The Origin of Vrajabhdsa). 
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Poona Orientalist, vol. XXU. nos. 384, (July— Oct. ’57) 

A. J. Kakandikak — The Riddle of Tndra and 'Soma'. This 
is an attempt at astronomical interpretation of these two 
Vcdic deities. Indra is said to be the deity associated With 
the summer solstice, Soma with the winter solstice, and 
Agni with the spring ei|uinox. 

SadashivA L. Katke— jDrfre of Madhavasvamin, an Early 
Author on Dharma-Sastra — Before 1100 A.C. riiough 
Ins work has not yet been traced Madliavasvamin has been 
cited by such authors as Caiulc-svara (m his Grhastharainakaia) 
and Lak.smidhara (in the Prayascittakanda of the Krtyakalpa- 
taru, and in the Grhasthakaniia also). The latter citation has 
been made tlie basis here, for plating Madhavasvamin before 
1100 A. D., as Laksmidhara’s literary activities fall in the 
period 1 1 00- 1 150 A. D. 

N. G. Chapekar — / he Concej>t of Cod. The process ol assi- 
miiatiun of different gods, according to the present scholar, 
started even before the Rgvcdic times. He distinguishes the 
Adityas from the Devas. Manu is considered to be 
[)re-Vcdic. 

M. M. Paikak — Studies in Sanskrit Lexicography {It), Harsa- 
hlrti's Contribution to Sanskrit Lexicography. Harsakirti, 
a High Friest of the Nagapuriyatapagaccha branch of jam 
priests, belonged to the i6th century A. D., and wrote, 
among others, three lexical works viz. (I) Saradiyakhyana- 
mamala, ( 11 ) Anekarthandmamala and ( 111 ) ^abdanekartha 
— the I St being a glossary of synonyms, and the others 
dealing with homonyms. This study relates to these 
three works, 

K., Kunjunni RaJa — Traividyesa of Payyiir Bhatta Family in 
Kerala. The Payyiir Bhatta family (near Trichur) played 
important role in the history of Sanskrit literature in Kerala 
for about six generations beginning from about 14th century 
A. D. The term Traividyesa refers to Rsi 111 (middle of 
the 1 5th century A. D.) belonging to the fifth generation 
pf the same family. 
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Claus Vogel — On the Humoral Physiology and Pathology of 
the Hipfocratics, The moral principles of Hippocrates* 
(B. C. 460-377) system of medicine have been exhaustively 
discussed here from the viewpoint of a comparative study 
of ancieiK Indian and Greek cultures. 

/ _ 

fSamaja«Sastra) vol. V., no. 16, (Jan.- Dec., ’56) 

Dmarma Bhanu— »TR< fil =^§4 asfttRft — ?IT»RT 

{Agra Presidency — The Fourth Presidency in India, 
i 8 ^rf-i 8 ^ 6 ). From original records and douments the 
author discusses the organisation and administration of 
the Agra Presidency for the said period, 1834-1836. 

gi?*?! 

(Sarasvati Susama) Journal of the Govt. Sauskrit College, Benares, 

vol XII., no. 1 (2014 S.) 

Raghunath Sharma— {The Necessity of Creation 
of the Universe). In this paper the different theories of 
Creation as found in the various philosophical systems 
of India are discussed in detail. 

JanameIaya Shastri— {The 
Place of Origin of the Aryans and the Mystery About the 
Three Worlds), In discussing the different theories about the 
original home of the Aryans, the present scholar draws on 
the indigenous sources and concludes that the Aryans 
originated and flourished in the Arctic region (Mcru). Mcru 
is identified as Brahmaloka, the middle part of it as the 
Devaloka, and the region below the mountain, i.e., the 
surface of the earth, as Manusyahka. 

University of Ceylon Review, 

vol. XIV, no. 3 & 4, (July-Ocl., 1956) 

Prince Mikasa — The Introduction of Buddhism to Japan. It is 
a short survey beginning with the time of Em[)cror 
Kinmei, during whose regime Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan in the middle of the 6th cent. A.D. 

Printed by J. C. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental Pres,s (Private) Ltd., 

9, Panehanan Chose Lane, Calcutta-9. 
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THE VAITANASOTRA 

By 

l^ROi-. S. N. Ghosal, M.A. 




INTRODUCTION 

The Vaitanasiitra is one o£ the hve ritual texts, which arc 
related to the AtharvasaAihita. Besides this, which is known 
also as the Vitana-kalpa, the other books arc Kausika-sutra, 
known also as Sarhhita-kalpa or Safithitavidhi, Naksatra-kalpa, 
Sdnti-kalpa and Ahgirasakalpa called, otherwise, ns Abhicara kalpa 
or Vidhdnakalpa. 1 he text Vaitdna, which is the Srauta manual 
o£ the Atharvaveda, has got the KauUkasutra as the corresponding 
Grhya text. Ordinarily the Grhya surras are dependent upon the 
Srauta'sucras; the former refer to the latter and do not describe for 
the second time performances which have once been treated in 
the ^rauta-sutras. But here the condition is reverse. The Kausika 
is not dependent upon the Vaitana at any point, but the depend- 
ence of the Vaitana upon the Kausika is apparent almost at every 
step. The former treats the latter as though it were a Saiiihita. 
The ritual practices and independent mantras of the latter arc 
unhesitatingly accepted and are understood by the ^rauta priests 
following the tradition of the Vaitdna. The Vaitdna is obviously 
a very late work. It is not the product of practices in Srauta 
ceremonies, which have slowly and gradually developed in a high 
priestly circle, but contrarily it is a conscious product, made at a 
time when the Atharvavedins, in course of their controversies 
with the priests of other schools, felt the necessity for maintain- 
ing a Srauta manual, which was distinctly Atbarvanic and was 
designed to establish the claim that the Atharvaveda was a 
canonical work of an independent and superior character.* The 
Vaitdna as well as the Kausika sutras belonged to the Saunakiya 
school of the Atharvaveda or to some other schools, which deviat- 
ed from the Saunakiya in very minor matters. 

The Vaitdna presents a number of problems, which have 
hitherto not been definitely settled. It is an anonymous work 

I Vide Atharvaveda, Bloomfield § 15 ; On the position of the 
Vaitanasutca, Bloomfield, JAOS, XI p. 379' 
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even witlioiit a title. It got sucli a title probably because the 
first siitra of tlic text contains the word Vitana. At least the author 
of the commentary of Katyayana’s Srauta-sutra knew the text 
by the title VaitanaiUtra, which was also introduced 
by the same author as simply Vaitana and Athawana.^ The 
published text of the work contains 8 chapters; but sometimes 
the same is extended upto 14 chapters by the addition of the 
Prayascittasiitras . This condition features in one of the mss, 
which Garbe utilised in his work and also in the Codex, which 
was presented by tggcling to the Royal Library of Berlin. But 
the last six chapters, which arc not included in the text ol 
Garbe, were most probably interpolations and were subsequently 
added to the text in tluc deference to the Kausikasutrat whicli 
the Vaitana assumes as the Saihhita and which too contained 14 
chapters. Shankar Pandit in his introduction to the Atharvavecla 
11.2 mentions a commentary on the Vaitanasutra, called Aksepa 
by Somaditya. We do not know anything about this coinmen- 
tary. But recently Prof. Durgainohan Bhattacharyya of Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, is editing a commentary of the Vaitanasntra, 
of which he found a ms. in the library of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal. As we come to learn from him it is a transcript of the 
same commentary, which has been mentioned by Sliankar Pandit. 
T! 1C Vaitana, it should be mentioned hctc, contains very little 
as original and freely borrows from the Yajns Samhitas — a fact 
which can be definitely known from i\\c V aitanasHtra \isc\l : 
1.8 devata havir daksina Yajurvedat. 

The question is whether the author of the Vaitana really 
knew the Kansika and borrowed from it actually and not from 
the tradition, which remained current in the same school? 
Bloomfield showed ui details the points of contact^ and 
came to the conclusion : “It would be certainly going too far 


2. Hillcbr.iiult, Ritual Littcratur, p. 35; Gaibc. liitrocluctiou to the 
ctlition of the text, p. VI. 

3 Vide }AOS, voK XI, pp. 382 ff. 
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to suppose that the Vaitdna has drawn upon the Kausika for 
all these numerous correspondences; it is very probable that 
many of the Atharavan specialities of both texts were simply 
current in Atharvan schools in such a way that they would be at 
the bidding of the compiler of a religious manual at any time.”* 
Bloomfield shows further agreements, which seem to be more 
convincing about the indebtedness of the Vaitana to the 
KauUka, but still he is not ready to admit it. So he 
asserts : “Sound as this evidence seems to be at first sight, 1 
confess that 1 cannot regard it as a final proof that the Vaitana 
has in such cases actually borrowed from the KauUka. It might 
well be possible that we have here ritualistic acts common and 
familiar in the Atharvan schools rc|)ortcd independently by the 
two texts, and that it is due merely to difference of style and 
method that the KauUka reports them in full, while the Vaitana 
only sketches their outline. It is worth noting that the 
Vaitana never mentions the KauUka as the source from which 
these outlines may be filled in.”* 

Though Bloomfield makes the above statements and docs 
not admit the direct borrowing of the Vaitana from the KauUka 
he Cites a few evidences, which seem to weaken his stand and 
support the contrary view. In describing the constituents of 
the Santyudaka the author of the Vaitana mentions two kinds 
of herbs — the Atbarvana and the Angirasa. He sjiecifically 
mentions the latter giving particulars of each variety, but only 
refers to the former briefly by stating cityddibhir dtharvanibhih 
(5. 10). He refrained from giving the particular names of those 
herbs, as the same were enumerated in the KauUkasutra. But as 
the other kind of herbs was not taken any notice of in the KauUka 
Its detailed account was necessary in the V aitdnasutra. Such a 
condition strongly suggests borrowing and unambiguously speaks 
for the indebtedness of the Vaitana to the KauUka in the 
present case. Again, Bloomfield suggests another evidence too, 
which he claims to be technical. Both the texts, the Vaitdna 

4 Vide JAOS., vol, XI, pp. 382S. 

5 Ibid. 
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and Kausika follow the common practice of citing by Pratikas 
the hymns belonging to the canon of their own school; but 
when they borrow from the different Vedas or different schools 
of the same Vedas they give the complete verses. Now, the 
Vaitana shows a peculiarity, which makes it distinct from othets. 
When it quotes any hymns or formulas from the Kausika it 
cites by Pratikas only and does not consider whether the same 
are borrowed by the Kausika from some extraneous sources or 
arc original to it. Now the Kausika possesses a mantra 6. 1 1 ., 
which is exclusively its own and does not occur any where 
else. Darila too, the commentator of the work, acknowledges 
this fact and designates it as Kalpaja. Now, the Vaitana has 
mentioned the same merely by citing the Ptatika (aq. 7) and 
admitted its indebtedness to the Kausika. These two evidences 
surely go against the view of Bloomfield.* 

Hillebrandt, who probably consulted this paper of Bloom- 
field and noticed the contradicting arguments of the latter, made 
a similarly dubious statement in his Ritual Litteratur. From the 
agreements, which occur between the Kausika and the Vaitana he 
could not come to any definite conclusion and made this 
remark : — 

“The agreements between tlie two, which cite sometimes the 
same formulas, cither liave occurred due to the origin of the same 
from the current tradition of the Atharua schools or they testify, 
which is probable in a very great degree, to the dependence of 
the Vaitana upon the Kausika”’ But in spite of all the 
assertions, probably Bloomfield realised the indebtedness of the 
Vaitana to the Kausika and believed it to be a tact. This can be 
known from a statement, which occurs in his introduction to the 


6 Oa the position of the Vaitaaasutias. I AOS.. XI pp, 378. {£. 

7 “Die Obcrciascinimungcii bcidcr, welche sich aucb auf forincllcs 
crstrcckca, sind entweder aus dcr in Atharvaschulcn umlaufcndcn Tradition 
gcschopft oder bezengen, wic in hohem gmde wahrscheinlich gcmacht 
ist, die Abh'angigkcit des Vaitana vum Kausika” Ritual Litteratur, p. 36. 
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edition of the KaMsikasiitra, that appeared after several years in 
the same journal. He, while speaking about the KauHkasutra 
states: “Secondly this sutra is prior to, and is presupposed by the 
Vaitanasutra etc.. ..How long a period elapsed between the redac- 
tion of the Kausika and that of the Vaitana it is impossible to 
state.’’* We think that the view, which has been expressed here, is 
probably a correct one. It seems that there is probably a reference 
to the Kausika in the Vaitanasutra itself, in which towards the 
end it is stated ; He, who reads both these Katpas and knows 
them really obtains prosperity by the performance of all the 
sacrilices and finds all his desires fulfilled.* In a note, which 
Caland has added to his German translation of the very same 
passage, he explains the two Kalpas as the Kansikasutra and the 
Vaitanasutra. We think that Caland is probably right in his 
suggestion as the two texts represent the Srauta and the Grhya 
manuals ot the Atharvaveda. 

Our next problem is whether the Vaitana is prior or 
posterior to the Gopatha Brahmana ? Scholars arc sharply 
divided among themselves and produced evidences in support of 
their respective views. Bloomfield and a few others believe that 
iheGopatha Brahmana is later than the Vaitana^ to which the 
former is indebted. Caland, Keith and a group of scholars, 
on the contrary, have expressed the opposite view and maintained 
the Vaitanasutra as later than the Gopatha Brahmana. 

Bloomfield, who has clearly expressed his views regard- 
ing the priority of the V aitanasiitra, has shown the correspondences 
between the two texts and deduced conclusions from them. 
According to him the extract GB. 2. r. 16, 2. g and 2. /2 arc 
nothing but the Brahmanized forms of the Vait. II. i, 15. 3 and 
16. In quoting extracts from the Vaitana the Gopatha 

sometimes mentions them in full (Vait 3. io=:GB. 2. i. 7.) 
and sometimes, again, by Pratikas (Vait. 3. 14, 4. iSssGB. 
2. I. 3 and 4). The mention by Pratlka is surely to be noted 

8 /AOS, XIV, pp. XX If. 

9 Ya imati kalpavadhite yau caivarh veda tena sarvaih kratubhir 
istam bhavati sarvarh sea kamanapnoU^ Vait, 43, 46. 
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also in the case of the famous Gharmasukta [V ait. ic^.i=GB. 
2. I. 6). The fragmentary citation of the mantras of the Vait. 
1 6., ly and i8. ii. with explanation in the manner of the 
is noticed in the GB. 2. 2. 12 and 18. Again, the extract GB. 
2. I. 16, which is taken from the Vait. II. t is out of order in 
the former but quite consistent in the latter, where the Agnistoma 
has been introduced. 

Not only the second part of the Gopatha Brahmana but the 
first part too bespeaks its indebtedness to the V aitanasutra . As 
we have already stated above, in the Vaitana 5. 10 two classes of 
plants are mentioned, one Atharvanic (blessed, holy) and 
the other Ahgirasic (terrible, magical). The latter, as we have 
pointed out before, is described in full particulars in the 
text, but the former is simply alluded to with the words 
cityadibhir atharvantbhih, since, the same is described in 
the Kauukasutra, to which the Vaitana is indebted. But the 
Gopatha Brahmana, before which both the Katt'sika and the 
Vaitana existed, did not describe the two kinds of plants 
in fair details, but simply alluded to them by stating 

merely atharvanibbis cahgirasibhisca. These would have 
been unintelligible but for their references to the above- 

mentioned texts. Again, the Paippalada hymn, given in full in 
Vait. to. tj, is mentioned in the GB. /. /. 12 with the citation 
of the pada Yajnaih trivrtafn saptatantum. The five stanzas 

Vait. 6. I. are mentioned in the GB. 1. 2. i8 only by the 

Pratikas. There arc certain words, which are peculiar to both 
the texts and there arc some descriptions in the GB i. 3. 1 1 and 
12, which appear as late notes on the Vaitana. Similar condi- 
tion obtains in the GB. 1.3' 17, that describes the ekagu variety 
of the Agnistoma and apjiears as an after-thought in Vait 29. 20. 
binally the GB. i. 2. 18. contains an Atharvanic legend, which 
is clearly built upon the Vail. 5. 10 and more remotely upon 
Kausika 8 and 9.*® 

10 liloomficUl. Aibarvaveda § Gj^-GG. The position ol the Gopatha 
brahmana in the Vetlic Literature. J/IOS., Vol. XIX, pp. i ff. 
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It should be brought to the notice of the scholars that Keith 
has opposed the view of Bloomfield, nor has he found in the 
latter’s arguments any cogent reasons, which might irresistibly 
lead to the conclusion, he has drawn— namely the indebtedness of 
the Gopatha Brahmana to the VaitanasHtra. According to him 
the allusion to two classes of plants by the words atharvambhis 
cmgiras'thhisca in the Gopatha Brahmana cannot be a sufficient 
ground for the assumption of one borrowing from the other, 
since the Brahmanas frequently refer to matters explained only 
in the sutras. So this argument, to which Bloomfield attaches 
so much importance, docs not carry any weight whatsoever 
according to his estimate. Similarly he is reluctant to lay any 
stress on the argument from the citation of the Pratikas. He 
denies that the GB. 1.2.18 is based on the Vait. 5.10. So he 
rules out the assumption of the borrowing of the Gopatha from 
the V at tana. 

Here it needs mention tliat Keith has given some arguments 
too in support of the contrary view, which he maintained with 
Caland and others. In the two passages of the Vaitana 17.11, 
3 1. 1, there are references to the Brahmana, which Keith admits 
as evidences in support for the acknowledgment of the 
existence of the Gopatha Brahmana prior to the composition of 
the V aitanasHtra. Again, in the Vaitana 16.5 there occurs the 
expression pttra pracaritah, which presents a peculiar construction 
unlike the sutras and offers, according to him, a more solid 
ground for the recognition of borrowing by the Vaitanasutra from 
the Gopatha-Brahmana'-^ . 

In his introduction to the German translation of the Vaitana- 
siitra Caland has advanced certain evidences, which he believes 
to have fairly established the indebtedness of the Vaitanasutra 
to the Gopatha Brahmana. According to him there are certain 
passages in the Vaitanasutra 7.26, 11.20b, 31.4, which can be 
understood only with the help of the Gopatha Brahmana. As 
stated by Keith he too assumes that the two references to the 

II K-cith, IRAS., 1910, pp. 934 ff. 
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word lirahmana in the Vaitana siitra arc surely indicative of the 
existence of the Gopatha Brahmana before the Vaitana {eine 
zweifellose Verweisung nach unserem Brahmana). There are 
certain passages in the Vaitana 7.2., 7,3, 7.24 which bear marks 
(if wrong interpretation of the Vedic mantras and show imperfect 
construction of sentences; now, such faulty expositions and gram- 
matical inaccuracies arc not the properties of the Vaitana itself, but 
are inheritances from the Gogatha Brahmana. Again, there are a 
few passages in the Vaitana 3.7, 13. 16, 18.1, 20. 21b, which 
being verbatim (juotations from the Gopatha arc obscure in the 
sutra. The sutra possesses certain hints and indications, which 
occur also in the Brahmanas — but they arc absolutely uncallcd-for 
in the former but quite consistent in the latter'*. 

Caland suggests another evidence too, which he considers 
more convincing. In several passages of the Vaitana 2.15, 5.3, 
8.1, 8.5, 8.8, ti.i, 11,5a 11.56, 11.21-26, 12.3, 12.4, 13.26, 
13.20, 17.71 20.21b, 24.20, 34-21, 35.1.. 35-^> winch are 
quite identical with those of tlie Gopatha, the optative verb-forms 
are used, wliich militate against the tradition of the sutras, 
to which the indicative is more conformable. Such optative 
lorms surely bear testimony to the fact that such passages m the 
sutra are definitely borrowed from the Gopatha Brahmana. 
We like to point out here that Keith has given much importance 
to this evidence of Caland, which has convinced him about the 
justifiability of his stand. 

Caland suggests one concrete example, which we like to 
reproduce here due to the importance of the problem, we arc 
discussing. The passage Vait 28.1, reads agnidhra agntdhriyad 
ahgarair dve savane viharati salakabhis trtlyasavanam. Now, tbe 
portion barring the first two words occurs exactly in the 
Gopatha Brahmana although originally it formed a part of the 
Taittiriya Sat’nhita. Caland opines that it is folly to argue with 
Bloomfield that the author of the Gopatha Brahmana borrowed 
the passage from the sutra and not from the original Taittiriya 

12 Sec Vast, 4 . i. 12. 4, 30. i6. 
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Sambita. In the like manner, he argues turthcr, for the passages, 
which the Vaitdna possesses in common with the Gopatha and 
other Brabmanas, one might consider that tlic Vaitana drew the 
common passages not from the Gopatha but from the other 
Brabmanas; but that would be a bad logic, since the author of 
the Vaitana did not certainly think it convenient to ransack the 
different Brahmanas not lying close at hand, while, the Gopatba 
presented those passages in a ready form and remained before 
him. According to him this state of affairs can lead only to 
that very conclusion, in support of which he has suggested the 
above stated evidences*^. 

We must admit chat the evidences, which the two groups of 
scholars have presented in support of ihcir respective views, arc 
too inadequate for leading to any dclimte conclusion. Wc, 
however, place before the scholars the arguments of both the 
contending parties, from which it would be possible for them 
to deduce their own conclusions. 

Keith has objected to certain statements of Caland, which he 
considers to be distortions of facts. Caland has expressed the 
view that the twentieth book of the Atbaruaueda is a collection 
only of the Rk verses and also that not a single verse of the same 
is found in the Paippaldda recension of the Atharvaveda. But 
Keith points out that both the statements are wrong. Again, 
Caland suii^ests that the twentieth book is the Saihhita of the 
Brahmanacchaihsin priest but Keith argues that the same is not 
categorically stated anywhere but is a mere conjecture. Caland 
has expressed a doubt whether the twentieth book of the 
Atharvaveda was ever known to the Gopatba Brahmana. Keith 
believes that such a doubt is absolutely uncalled-for. Bloomfield 
unequivocally states: “Yet it is without question an exceedingly 
late production, and also presupposes KauL and Vait. as well as 
the Saunaktya Sambita in 20 books”. He reiterates the same 

13 Cii\md, Introduction to the German translation of the Vaitanasutra, 
ycrhaiul. Kon, AkaJ. V. Wctcusch, Amsterdam 1910, p y, 

14 Atharvaveda § 66. 
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view in a different place, which points to his deep faith in the 
idea. He asserts in clear terms : “Yet it is without question an 
exceedingly late production, and also presupposes the KauL and 
Vait. in addition to the Saunakiya-samhita in 20 Kandas”^®. 
It should be stated here that Bloomfield bases his conclusion upon 
a statement of the Gopatha Brahmana (1.1.5 and 8), which 
describes the descent of twenty mythical sages from the Atharvan 
and the Ahgiras**. As statements of facts in a round about and 
mystical way are often noticed in literature, we think, probably 
Bloomfield is correct and the same may be accepted in the 
absence of any convincing evidence, which is suggestive of the 
contrary view. 

It is very difficult to reach any conclusion regarding the date 
of the work, in view of so many questions. Basing upon a 
statement of Aufrecht Keith accepts the view that the Gopatha 
Brahmana was known to Yaska, the author of the Nirukta. As 
Yiiska was known to S.iunaka and Panini being cited in the 
lig. pratisakhya and Ihhaddcvata and presupposed in the 
Asiiidhydyt, liis date cannot be placed later than 500 B.C. If 
this be the date of Yaska the Gopatha Brahmana, which was also 
known to him, can never be later than 600 B.C. It should be 
noted here that this date agrees fairly witli the general sutra 
period, which, according to Maxmuiler and Macdoncll was fixed 
between 800 and 600 B.C.*^. Now, if the V aitdnasutra was earlier 
than the Gopatha Brahmana it must have been composed before 
that time. But if it a[)pcatcd Liter it is not possible to say 
anything definitely. But the general nature of the language 
convinces us that it was not composed much later than the date 
of the Gopatha Brahmana. 

8. N. Ghosal 


15 1 he position of till- Copaiba Ihabmana in the Ycilic Literature, 

lAOS., vol. XIX, p. 9. 

i(i Atbarjtivcda ^ 35 p. 34. 

17 Keith, Aitartya Aranyaha, Introduction, pp. 25-26. 



The Vaitanasutra 

1. We shall now explain the ritual of the Srauta-sacrifice. 

Brahman, who is conversant with the Brahma-vcda, sits for 

the performance of sacrifices according to the rule (explained in 
the Kaus. sutra 3t5"7) in the south (of the Vihara) and does not 
speak anything worldly. 

2. He cites the mantras concomitantly with the dedication 
of the sacrificial gifts, which are duly offered (i.c. whenever an 
otlcring is to be given, a stanza is to be recited or a hymn is to 
be chanted). 

3. According to Bhagali when a Vcdic aphorism is not 
duly prescribed, he (the Brahman) utters an appropriate stanza, 
which contains an indication (i.e. the name of the sacrificial 
act, to which the performances are related.) According to 
junior Kausika he recites the stanza : '‘Prajapati, none other 
than you” (VII. 80. 3). But according to Mathara he recites a 
stanza, appropriate to the god, concerned (i.e. he utters a stanza 
in which the god to whom the sacrifice or the offering is related 
is mentioned); but our teacher enjoins that he should utter the 
holy words; “Om, bhuh, bhuvah, svah, janad, om.” 

Some insert the mantras of the principal offerings during 
the performance of the preliminary and final offerings. 

5. To a sacrificer, who is consecrated by a priest, well- 
versed in the Atharvaveda, he asks to pronounce the aphorisms 
(uttered on all the occasions).^ 

6. The fire is Ahavaniya.* 

1 Caland draws uur attention to the following statement of the 
Gopatha-Brahniana 1 . 1.29. Bhrgvahgiravida samskrto’ nyan vedan adhiyita 
nanyatra samskrto Bhrgvangiraso' dhiyita i.c. one, who is consecrated by 
the Atharvaveda, should read the other Vedas, but those, consecrated by 
the Vedas other than the Atharvan, should not read the latter, 

2 It means that when there is no mention of the lire, one should 
understand that the Ahavaiiiya has been referred to. 
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7. Tlic rulci to be observed by the sacrificer with regard 
to his ('cicoig in and coming out of the Vihara and also the 
reservation of speech arc exactly the same as those, which are 
prescribed for the Brahman himself. 

b. The particulars aljout the gods (to whom the offerings 
or the mantras arc to he dedicated), the sacrificial gifts (which 
arc to be offered) and the sacrificial fee are to be ascertained 
from the ritual of the Yajurveda. 

9-10. The Agnidhra performs the sacrificial activities taking 
his scat in the north of the fire. When he holds the Sphya and 
the brushing tuft in his hand, stands and turns his face 
towards the south, on every occasion according to the text he 
IS to give Pratyasravana with the words: “Be it Srau 3 sat.” 

1 1 During the Ncw-inoon sacrifice on the previous day 
the sacrificer takes tlie food, which is permitted to one, who 
would observe tasting and that too in the evening.^ 

12. He casts fuel into the Aliavanlya, Garhapatya and the 
Diksinayana fires and while lie apportions pieces of fire-wood (to 
the ditterent (ires) he sings : “Oh Agni, please burn before me.” 

(V.3). 

I He enters upon observance witli the recital of the 
stanza :j “By observance, oh you, the lord of observance.” (VII. 
74..^), Fasting and other (piMcticcs, wliicli arc described in the 
Kausika-sutra 73.10) are to be observed here too. 

14. He (the sacrificer) pronounces the tour stanztis (ot 
which the first reads:) “Oh Agni, please burn before me” 
(V. 3. 1-4) in order to ensure the favour of the gods. He chants, 
further, the hymn : “Oli Sinivali with broad braids” (VII. 4,6) 
(on the day of the new-moon in order to ensure the favour of 
tlic god, mentioned in the mantra.) 

15. On the day of the full-moon he proceeds with the 
hymn : “To us to-day (VII. 20) (the god mentioned in the 
mantra namely Anumati is favourably disposed.) 

3 the Kausika-sutiii (I. 3*"3~)' ^alaiuf iiitoniis us, lias given the 
details of the prohibited food. It consists of honey, salt, meat and bean. 
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1 6. After having performed the morning Agnihotra on 
the day of the new-moon he proceeds with the hymns : “The 
goddess Kuhu” (VII. 47), “What to the gods” (VII. 79) (the 
goddess mentioned in the mantra, namely Kuhu, is worsliipped); 
on the day of the full-moon with the hymns : “1 invoke you, 
Raka” (VII. /^8), “Full behind” (VII. 80) (the goddess men- 
tioned in the mantra, namely Raka, is worshipped). 

17. Then the sacrificer chooses the Brahman with the 
formula: “Oh lord of the earth, oli lord of the creation, oh lord 
of the universe, oh lord of the great creation, we select you as 
the Brahman (in our sacrificial performance.)” 

18. The selected Brahman whispers: I am tlic lord of 
the earth, I am the lord of the creation, I am the lord of the 
universe, I am the lord of the great creation; I proclaim this 
to the Mind, the Mind proclaims it to die Speech, the Speech to 
the Gayatrl, the Gayatrl to the Usnih, theUsnih to theAnustubh 
die Anustuhh to the Brhati, the Brhatl to the Pahkti, the 
Pahkti to the Trstubh, the Trstubli to the Jagati, the Jagati to 
Prajapati and Prajapati to All-gods; om, bhuh, bhuvah, svah, 
janad, om and he whispers also the Apratiradia hymn (XIX. 1 3). 

19. Mere a scries of performances take place, of which the 
first is indicated by the words : “Having rinsed the mouth with 
the streaming water” and which close with the forward-stride. 

20. After he (the Brahman) has moved forward to the 
north of the Ahavanlya fire but to the south of (i.e. behind) the 
other two fires (i.e. the Garhapatya and the Daksinagni),* he casts 
a look at his seat; immediately after this follow a scries of per- 
formances of which the first is the utterance of the aphorism : 
“Oh you, the son from the second marriage” and the last is the 
seeing of the heaven and the earth. 


4 Caland translates daksinato' faragnihhyam as “in the west of the 
other two fires” i.e. the Garhapatya and the Daksinagni. Looking to the 
heaven and the earth means looking to the horizon, where the licaven 
meets with the earth. 
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1, Wlicii he (the Brahman) hears the Adhvaryu to say 
••Oh Brahman, shall I bring the water,” he (the Brahman) grants 
approval to it with the words : ‘•Prepare the sacrifice and appease 
the gods. May the sacrificcr remain in the heavenly region above 
the vault ot the sky. May you lead the sacrifice and the sacri- 
ficcr to the region, wliich is the abode ol the seven pious Rsis. 
Om, bhuh, bluivah svah, janad, om. May you arrange the 
sacrifice.”* On every occasion he grants permission according 
to the text; the text, with which the permission is to be impart- 
ed, is to be uttered both at the beginning and at the end. 

2. When the Pranlta water is brought, he (the Brahman) 
controls his speech (i c. docs not speak anything worldly) till the 
invocation of the Haviskrt. 

3, If he speaks anything worldly he should whisper (after- 
wards for the atonement ot his sin) a stanza, which is dedicated 
to Visnu, 

4. After the consignment of the Anvaharya into the fire the 
Agnidhra sweeps o(T all around over the Vedi and throws the 
grasses and dusts, collected from the Vedi into a place, reserved 
for them ; when the dust of the Stambayajus has been thrown off 
(by the Adhvaryu) for the second time he exhorts with the for- 
mula : “Aram, do not carry to the heaven the dust, which is 
thrown off into the Utkara.”® 


5 Cahuul makes the sentence end in Pranaya and construes yajnnm 
as the first word of tire next sentence. Obviously his translation differs 
from what We have given. He translates as “so gibt er (der brahman) 
dazu die Erlaubnis mit den Worten : bringc hin ! erfreue du das Opfer, 
die Gottcr.” But this does not seem appropriate; as it is difficult to 
ascertain how the sacrifice is to be pleased unless the same be the imper- 
sonification of some being, 

6 Caland informs us that it is said by the Adhvaryu in other texts 
while only in the Vaitana and the Katyayana srauta-sutra it is done by 
the Agnidhra. 
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5. He (the Brahman) enjoins the enclosing of the Vedi with 
the stanza: “Oh Brhaspati, enclose.” (Kaus. sutra 137. ii.) 

6. He (the Brahman) advocates the girding on of the wife 
with the stanza: “Hoping favour.” (XIV. 1. 42.) 

7. When the butter is drawn out (for dedicating), he (the 
Brahman) addresses the stanza to the fire : “Oh butter, you are 
dedicated to Agni.” (Vll. 82. 6). He (the Brahman) speaks to 
the Adhvaryu, who scatters holy grasses over the Vedi with the 
stanza: “Scatter” (VII. 99). 

8. He dictates tlie storing up of the Paridlii wood with the 
stanza : “On which the trees” (XI. i. 27). 

9. He instructs about the laying down of the Prastara (upon 
that of the Vidhrti) witli the stanza : ‘Yon are the prastara of 
the Rsis” (XVI. 2. 6). 

10. When the sacrificial gifts have been arranged upon the 
Vedi he (the Brahman) dedicates at first the preliminary offering 
(prescribed in the Kaus. sutra 3, 16-17), next, the sacrificial gifts, 
specially suitable for magic performances if there be any such 
occasion for the practice of sorcery (Kaus. sutra 47, 8. 10) 
and finally the concluding gifts (prescribed in the Kaus. sutra 
6. 3.4). 

1 1 . He recites the SamidhenP stanzas, which begin with the 
hymn : “I think of the Agni” (IV. 23). 

12. He prescribes the Prajapatya Aghara with the stanza : 
“Prajapati, none other than you” (VII. 80. 3). 

13. Commanded by the Adhvaryu with the words : “Oh 
Agnidh, please cleanse the surrounding fuels and the fire for 
three times” the Agnidhra, after he has thrown the Sphya bet- 
ween the fire and the brushing tuft, cleanses the surrounding fuels — 
at first the middle, next the southern and then at last the 
northern for three times (with the brushing tuft) during which 
he utters the formula : “Oh Agni, the winner of the booty, I 
wipe off you, who are willing to run a race and stand as the 

7 There is no statement about the manner by which the seven stanzas 
of the hymn have been converted into thirteen Samidheni stanzas, 

3 
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winner of tlic booty/' With the mere brushing tuft he fans the 
tire liithcrwards (towards himsel ) with the formula : ‘Oh Agni, 

I wipe off you, who would win and carry the booty, please win 
the booty/^* 

iz}. He (the Brahman) dictates the Aindra Aghara with 
the stanza: “Oh Indra, this’' (VL 5 2). 

8 Caland has (|iiitc differently translated the portion of the sutra 
A{fnidhrah sphyam ti^nirh ca sanmargam antara krtva. He translates: 
'nachdem cr (i.e. Agnidhra) den Sphya in den Rcinigungsbiischel gesteckt 
hat.” Caland oniits altogether the expressions agnirh ca in his translation 
and the following statement of him explains why he has done so: “Das 
von Garbc gcdriickte sphyam agnim ca sarhmargamantara krtva ist wegen 
dcs agntrh ca iinbcgrciflicli; da die andcrc sfitras idhmasamnahanam sphya 
ttpasamgrhya, sathmargam sphyam upasarhyamya oder iclhmasamnahanaih 
sdhasphyaih liabtMi, haltc ich jetzt agnirh ca fur Interpolation and schlagc 
vor sphyam sarhrnargam antara krtva zii Icsen; agnirh ca kann aus dem 
Saihpraisa cingedrungen sein. Garbe’s Auffassiing dcr Stellc ist unhaltbar,” 
Hut Caland in his paper “Zur Exegese und Kritik der rituellen sutras, 
Zmn Vaitana-siitra” (Z. D. M, G. vol. 53, P. 205) has discussed the 
interpretation of the line and in his translation preserved the expression 
agnirh ca, which he considers as later intrusion above, I here he says : 
sphyam agmm <a samm^rgan antara krtva bedentet; nachdem er den 
Sariiniarga zwischen den Sphya und das (Ahavaniya) Feuer gebracht 
hat, d. h. w ahrend des Abwischens halt cr den Sammarga zwischen dem 
i euer iind dem Spliya”, 

Now, the revised translation of Caland shows that the text of Garbe 
should be retained. The expression antara, an indeclinable conveys the 
sense of 'between’; obviously it points to two objects, the intervening 
space of which is indicated by the term. (The construction is like Warn mam 
ca antara, "between you and mc’J So the whole thing becomes clear if 
the indeclinable ca is placed after sarhrnargam. Thus, sphyam agnirh ca 
Siithmargam antara krtva means ‘placing the Sphya between the fire and 
the brushing tuft.’ It might mean as well 'placing the brushing tuft 
between the Sphya and the lire’, as suggested by Caland in his revised 
translation. But as the Sammarga would be necessary for cleansing, about 
which there is mention immediately after, we presume, possibly here the 
placing of the Sphya has been intended, which is not required just now. 
Caland suggests that sarhmarjyagne is a misprint for sammrstagne, which 
was supported also by the Tubingen ms. 
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15. letter the Pravara (the solemn selection o£ the Hotr) 
is completed, the Brahman asks the sacriheer to whis(>er the 
three stanzas: “You gods, you fathers” VI 123. 3-5). 

16. After the preliminary offering he (the Brahman) utters 
the stanza; “Summer, Winter” (VI. 55. 2). 

17. After the Ajya-shares i. e. the distribution of the Ajya 
there happens the recital of the stanza: “I have begot” 
(VI. 61. 3). 

Ill 

1. After the offering of the cakes for Agni he pronounces 
the stanza: “By which to Indra” (I. 9. 3). 

2. After the offering of the cakes reserved for Indra and 
Agni he should utter the stanza: “Not the wish, not the word’’ 
(V. 7. 6). 

3. After the distribution of the Saihnayya gift, which is to 
be offered to Indra or to Mahendra, one is to pronounce the 
stanza: “Oh Indra, this” (VI. 5. 2) or “You are Indra you 
are Mahendra” (XVI. i. 18). 

4. On the day of the full-moon after the Upamsuyaja, 
which is related to the Agni-Soma and is performed between the 
Agni and the Agni-Soma sacrifices, he (the Brahman) utters the 
stanza; “To him belongs the power” (VI. 54. 2), but the same 
should not be done on the day of the new-moon, because there 
is no prescription for such performance on that day. 

5. After the distribution of the gift to Svastikrt (Agni) he 
pronounces the stanza ; “Upon the gods” (XIX. 59. 3). 

6. After the distribution of the Svastikrt-gift he keeps 
silent until he issues the command for the beginning of subse- 
quent performances. 

7. The Adhvaryu places in front close to the Brahman the 
Prasitra, which is of the size of a barley-corn and which the 
former (the Adhvaryu) besmears with the melted butter either 
at the top or at the bottom.* 

9 Caland opines that agrena fariharati does not convey any sense; 
for extorting a complete meaning one should insert the word agnim after 
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8. He looks to it (the Prasitra) with the Eormula: “Hook 
to you with the eye of the sun. ’ 

9. He accepts it (the Prasitra) with the formula : “At the 
couimaiul of god Savitr I accept you with the arnis of Asvin and 
the hands of Pusan, impelled as I am by the strength of the 
command.” 

10. After he has separated the blades of the grass he lays 
it down (the Prasitra, preserved in the Prasitra-harana) by the 
handle on the ground in the east uttering the formula: “I 
place you upon the navel of the earth.” 

11. With the mantras: “To you, equipped with Agni’s 
mouth, you arc Atman; oh Atman, you should not injure mine, 
svaha” he cats the Prasitra pushing the same into the mouth 
with the ring-finger and the thumb but without touching the 
same by the teeth. 

12. After the eating of the Prasitra he speaks: “Into the 
(ire, which is friendly disposed to man and which occurs within 
the body of tlic Brahmins, may this Prasitra be well deposited; 
let it not injure me in the highest heaven.” 

ij-iq. After he has rinsed his face (i.c. sipped water) and 
lias ptirilied himself with water he touches the openings of his 
head (mouth, nose, eyes, ears) with the words: “May there be 
voice in my mouth, breach in my nose, sight in the eyes, hearing 
in the ears, power in the arms, strength in the thighs, quickness 
in the calves and support in the feet. May all my limbs remain 
free from injury, may my body be united with the body,” (with 
these last words he touches) the navel.*” 


jgrena^ which once prabably occurred but later dropped; indeed he says 
this on the authority of the Ap. ill. 2, 9 and Man., Srs i. 3. 3 . 22. Jhc 
same feature obtains in the Gopatha-Brahniana too. 

10 The original sutra, that reads matalyadbhib, has been emended by 
Gaibc .IS Patranyadbhih, but Caland docs not accept this emendation of 
Garbe; contraiily he reads acamyadbhih. We have followed the sugges- 
tion of Caland. If we are to follow Garbe we arc to translate the relevant 
portion as; “After he has washed the utensils”... Caland suggests that 
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1 5. While there happens the invocation to Ida he (the 
Brahman) pronounces the stanza : “May we find recreation” 
(VII. 27). 

16. The Agnidhra eats the Sadavaita with the words: 
“By the grace of the giver of the earth I cat you, by the grace 
of the giver of the atmosphere I cat you, by the grace of the 
giver of the heaven I cat you.” 

17. They (i. e. the Atharvavedins, among whom the Ida 
is distributed) cake the Ida-portion with the half-stanza : ‘‘The 
God has you” (VII. 1 10. 3 downwards) and enjoy the same, 
while they whisper to themselves : “Oh Indra, with songs” 
I. c. cd). 

1 8. In a vessel, in which two purifying grasses are placed, 
they cleanse themselves with the three stanzas: “The heavenly 
water” (VII. 89. 1-3). 

19-20. To the Anvaharya pulp, (which is fixed as the 
sacrificial fee and) which is spread upon the Vedi the sacrificer 
addresses the following wolds: “You are the share of Prajapati, 
you are strong, plenteous and undecaying, you are dedicated to 
inexhaustibility, for me may you not be exhausted in the other 
world — in the life beyond and in this; protect my exhalation 
(prana), protect my inhalation (apana), protect my simultaneous 
breath (samana) and the pervasive breath (vyana), protect my 
upward breath (udana) and my body. You arc vigour, instil 
energy into me. May you not be niggardly towards me, who 
perform the holy work for you, may you not be rcsourcelcss with 
regard to me, who distribute gifts. Obviously I wish to satisfy 
Prajapati along with you. Then he hands over the Anvaharya 
to the priests as the sacrificial fee.^^ 

one should read asyan instead of asan, which has been accepted as the 
text by Garbe. Gopatba Brahmana II. 1.3 too reads: "vahme asyan iti” 
and supports the emendation of Caland. 

1 1 Caland rightly points out that the sutra 1 9 and 20 form one 
sentence, which can be perceived from the connection of the two sutras. 
It should be mentioned that Caland omitted a portion of the text in his 
translation viz, iirjasvan fayasvan aksito’si. Because in his translation 
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21, After they have taken it, the ritual (which is borrowed 
from the Kaus. sutra 45. 17 and) which is described by the words 
‘•Wlio, this,” takes place. 

22. The Agnidhra is commanded in the performance by 
the Adhvaryu. 

IV 

1. With the stanza: “Fire-wood you arc” (VII. S9. 4) 
which contains the word fire-wood, the Agnidhra places a piece 
of fire-wood (into the Ahavanlya fire) and for once cleanses the 
surrounding sticks with the formula: “Oh Agni, the winner 
of the booty ! I have cleansed you, who have won the booty 
and run a race.” 

2. (With the mere tuft he fans the Ahavanlya) fire in 
front (i.e. before himself) with the formula ; “Oh Agni I 
cleanse you. who have cont]Ucrcd and won the booty. You 
have gained the booty.” 

3. After the distribution of the gifts of the later sacrifices 
he (the Brahman) pronounces the stanza : “The Mind finds 
pleasure in the light and the butter ; he leads the sacrifice, 
which is tree from injury, to a successful completion. May 
Brhaspati take it from us, may All-gods find delight here.” 

4. During the Anuvasat-call he utters : “Oh you gods, 
who arc in the heaven.” 

5. During the removal of both the sacrificial spoons he 
(the Brahman) utters the stanza: “Oh Kama, remove” (IX. 2.4). 

6. During the throwing off of the Prastara (into the 
Ahavanlya fire) he pronounces the stanza: ‘'Anoint the litter” 
(Vll. 98). 

7. During the dedication of the residual gift he utters the 
stanza: “Oh you gods, who obtain the residual gifts as your 
shares” (Kaus. sutra 6-9). 

iiiimcdi.itcly after the portion PrjjapaterbbSgo’si the portion aksityai tva 
appears. We quote the translation of Calaiul, which runs thus: “des 
Prajapati Antcil hist du; der uncrschopAichkcit dich’’. Caland suggests 
that the text of Garbe which reads Prajapatim is corrupt and the same 
should be emended as praj3patih. 
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8. During the performance oE four Patnisathyajas he 
pronounces the four stanzas : “Tlic glow of the sun did not 
burn” (VII. 18.2), ‘‘Equipped with lustre” (VI. 53. 3), 
‘‘The wives of the gods'’ (IX. 7. 6), “A good house-master” 
(XII. 2. 4 cd). 

5. During the dedication of gifts into the Daksina fire 
he pronounces (what is indicated above at 1. 3 so far as the first 
two gifts arc concerned but) with regard to the third the stanza : 
“The pounder is within the mortar” (X. 9. 26)*® 

10. The Agnidhra throws the brushing tuft into the fire 
with the stanza: “Which into the fire” (VII. 87). 

11. While the wife is detached from the girdle he (the 
Brahman) utters the stanzas: “I detach from you” (VII 78. 1), 
“I set you free” (XIV. i. 57), “I untie you” (XIV. i. 19). 

12. He (the Brahman always) opens the bundle of the 
Veda with the stanza: “The bundle of the Veda for the welfare” 
(VII. 28). 

13. After the Samistay.ijus he (the Brahman) dedicates 
the concluding gifts with the six stanzas: “Which you brought” 
(VII. 97. 3-8). (“Oh the lord of the mind” is the best of 
these.)** 

14. After the pouring down of the Pranita— -water he (the 
Brahman) recites the hymn : “Those, flowing down” (VI. 23). 

15. He (the Brahman) instructs the sacrificer with the 
stanza : “Of whom the preliminary offering” (I. 30. 4).** 

12 Caland translates ulukhale musula iti as: “im tnorser am stosser.’* 
This translation is not happy. So we have translated the same as “The 
pounder is within the mortar.” Further, instead of Trttya of the text of 
Garbe Caland reads Tritiyam, which is supported by two manuscripts. 

13 On the authority of certain mss. Caland assumes that the expression 
samistayajuso occurs before yanSvaha itt. We have followed Caland. 
Garbe has put within bracket the line manasasfata ityaiam uttama, which 
he considers to be a later interpolation. Caland supports Garbe here. 

14 Caland translates the sutra as: Mit der Strophe "Welchen die 
Voroffer” (I. 30. 4) spricht der Opferherr seinen “Wunsch aus”. But 
this translation presupposes a great modification of the text, which 
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1 6. After he (the Brahman) has eaten his share of the sacri- 
ficial cake with the hymn: “Which food*’ (VI. 71) he says: “Oh 
j^od Savitr, I announce this to you, hi urged to do this and offer 
it (to us). Brhaspati is the Brahman, as such may you protect 
the sacrifice, as such may you protect the lord of the sacrifice, as 
such may you protect me, as such may you protect me — who 
have participated in the sacrifice.”*® 

17. After the vessel of water has been emptied upon his 
stretclicd palms, that have formed a cavity, the sacrificer passes 
his hands over his face simultaneously with the recital of the 
stanza: “Together with the lustre*’ (VI. 53.3). 

18. Between the two hack fires (namely the Garhapatya and 
the Daksinagni) there are certain performances, (which arc 
described in the Kaus. sutra 6. 14-16), among which the indica- 
tion of the strides of Visnu, that stand in the south of the 
Ahavaniya fire is the first and the looking (to certain phenomena) 
is the last.'® 

C.,il.iiul has done, namely, tlie woni ya]tim7tna is put in the place of the 
teini yajamunam. In other words a form in the nominative is suggested 
for that in the accusative. His observation in this connection deserves 
notice. He has said ; “Bedeutung and Beziehung entgehen mir. Ich meinc 
lesen zu miissen : yajamana asaste, da dieses Verhum keinen Accus der 
person neben sich duldet,” It is noteworthy that the root 3-\-sas does 
not give the sense of to express, to d sclose but to desire, wish, ask, pray, 
hope, expect etc. But in none of the meanings Caland has used the 
root (i.c. a-f ids). So it we intend to interpret the root properly we 
should translate the siitra as ; “The Brahman prays (for the prosperity 
of) tile sacrifices. It docs not require the modification of the text. But 
there is another meaning of the root a+sas. which is 'to command, 
ordar, instruct.' We think that this meaning should be preferred, 

15 It should be noticed that the expression yajamanah, which occurs 
as a jxirtion of this sutra, should go with the following sutra, which 
Garbc has mentioned in the appendix. The same has been referred to 
also by Caland. 

i(y Caland is doubtful about the real construction and interpretation 
of the words antareniparagni. Jhe words might be according to him, 
the portions of the previous sutra. But the difficulty is with regard to 
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19. With the words: “Oh Agni, the house master” (Kaus. 
sutra 70. 9) the sacriHcer worships the Garhapatya fire.*^ 

20. After he has stepped forward towards the Ahavanlya 
fire with the utterance of the stanza : “Under whose wide” 
(VII. 26. 3) there take place certain performances, which are 
accompanied by the recital of the hymns: "Exhalation and 
Inhalation, you are strength” (II. 16, 17). 

21. After he has worshipped the Ahavanlya fire with the 
two stanzas: ‘‘This Agni ours” (Kaus. sutra 89, 13) be enjoys 
his share (of the sacrificial cake) with the words: "May the 
lord of the sacrifice be equipped with the blessing.”** 

22. With the stanza: "The observances to the lord of the 
observance” he ( the sacrificer) places into the Ahavanlya fire 
a piece of firewood, which indicates (the performance of) the task 
of observance. 

23. Even without these performances of the sacrificer one 
achieves success, which is indicated even by the following two 

^stanzas: "The three namely Pravargya, Yajamana-mantras and 
the mantras of the wife, form the unsubstantial part of the 
sacrifice ; success may be achieved even without them. He 

daksinena^nim. Caland construes it with Visnukrataal and wc too have 
followed him. But we think, this may go also witli the previous expres- 
sions. So according to this construction tlie translation of the sutra 
should be like this: “Between the two back fires (i.e. the Garhapatya 
and D.iksinagni) but in the south of the (Ahavanlya) fire there are 
executed certain performances, among which the indication of the strides 
of Visnu is the first and the looking (to certain phenomenal is the last. 

17 Cdand translates Garhapatyam upatisthate as: “...redeter 
(der Offerherr) das Garhapatya Feuer, sich vor demselben hinstellend 
ein”. But the root apa + stha in the middle gives the sense of ‘to 
worship’. 

18 As in the sutra 19 here too Caland has wrongly interpreted 
the word upasthaya, which he has given as: “Nachdem er, sich vor 
demselben stellend angeredet hat." Here again, Caland suggests that 
instead of sa one should read sarin and the extract sath yajhapatirasisa is 
not a Fratika but a camplete Yajus. 

4 
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derives heroism from the Prnvargya, the fulfilment of the desires 
from the activity of the Yajamana and long life and posterity 
from the mantras of the wife; tlurefote one obtains success from 
all these." 

2if. The New and the Ftillmoon sacrifices are to be 
performed for thirty years, while the Daksayana sacrifice for 
fifteen years. 

25. In this case the Full-moon sacrifice is to be performed 
(first) on the day of the full-moon and (the same should continue) 
on the following days ; likewise the Newmoon sacrifice on the 
day of the new-moon and on the days following. 

26. Or the Daksayana may continue even for a year. 

27. And there are modifications of the New and Full- 
moon sacrifices, such as, the Sakamprasthayya. By these two 
(the New and Full-moon sacrifices) which do not permit the 
shedding of blood, have been explained. 

Here ends the First Chapter of the Vaitanasutra, which is 
annexed to the Atharva-veda. * 

S. N. Ghosal 


(To be continued) 
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Oandella Grants in Bharat Kala Bhavan 

The inscriptions preserved at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, now 
attached to the Hindu University, deal with three grants belong 
to the Candella dynasty, one to king Madanavarinan 
( 1129-1163 A. D. ) and two to his grandson and successor* 
Paramardin (1166-1232 A. D.). These three inscriptions arc 
being published in the Epigraphia Indica-, they arc briefly 
noticed here. The fourth inscription,® contains a charter issued 
in Vikrama Saihvat 1040 (983 A. D.) by king Hariraja who 
belonged to the Pratihara family and was the son of king 
Nllakantha. Both these rulers are already known to us from an 
inscription® from Chandcri (old Gwalior State now in Madhya 
Pradesh). This epigraph, which is fragmentary and undated, 
has not yet been published. It belongs to a Pratihara ruler 
named Jaitravarman and has been assigned on palacographic 
grounds to the nth or 12th century. The genealogy of 
Jaitravarman is traced in this inscription from Nllakantha who 

1 Paramardin’s father Yasovarman apparently predeceased his father 
Madanavarman. But the epithet mahesvara-siromani (i.e, ‘the crest- 
jewel of great rulers’), applied to Yasovarman in the Baghari inscription 
(Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2 12), has led some scholars to believe that he ‘had a 
very short tenure of power, after which he was succeeded by his son 
Paramardi’ (Ray, DHNl, p, 712), ,The epithet, however, is justihed 
even if Yalovarman was the ruler of a district under his father. If 
Paramardin really succeeded his father, the latter’s name should not have 
been omitted from the former’s charters. 

2 Vide my paper in Ep, Jnd., Vol. XXXI, pp. 309-13, 

3 See Bhandarkar’s List, No. 2107. 
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was succeeded by Hariraja, followed by Blilmadeva, Ratnapala, 
Vatsaraja, Svarnapala, Kirtipala, Abliayapala, Govindaraja, 
Rajaraja, Viraraja and Jaitravarman. Hariraja’s grant of 983 
A. D. shows that, side by side with the Candellas, these 
Rratiharas also raised their heads against the Imperial Gurjara- 
Pratiharas of Kanauj in the second half of the tenth century/ 

The three Candella charters noticed below resemble other 
known copper-plate grants of the family in respect of palaeo- 
graphy, orthography and style. Among the three grants, the 
resemblance in these respects is of course closer between the two 
records of Paramardin than between those and the charter of 
Madanavarman. The engraving of the letters is carefully and 
beautifully done in all the plates, although the preservation of 
the writing on Paramatdin’s inscriptions is more satisfactory than 
in the case of Madanavarman’s charter. There is little difference 
between the forms of the letters c and v and this fact renders 
the reading of personal and geographical names doubtful in some 
cases. The same difhculty is sometimes also noticed in 
determining the value of a sign which may be taken to be either 
as the a-matra of the preceding consonant or as the c-matra of the 
following letter. 

I. Plates of Adadanavarman, V, S. 11^2 

The charter was issued by the Candella king Madanavarman 
on Tuesday, Caitra-vadi 5, Visuva-sahkranti, in V. S, 1192. 
The date regularly corresponds to the 24th March 1136 A. D. 

The record begins with a variety of the symbol for siddham 
followed by the word svasti. Then follows the stanza generally 
used in Candella grants to introduce the family of the Candra- 

4 Elsewhere I have tried to show that it was these Pratiliaras who 
were the Gurjaras defeated by Candella Yasovarman according to the 
Khajuraho inscription (cf. Ep. Ind., yd. XXXl, p. 31 1). They appear 
to have been a branch of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj and 
originally owed allegiance to the latter. At first they appear to have 
been viceroys of the KManjara region whence they were driven out 
towards the west by Candella Yasovarman. 
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treya (Candeila) kings. This is followed by a passage in prose 
which introduces the reigning monarch, Paramabhattaraha 
Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Madanavarman who was a devout 
worshipper of the god Mahesvara (Siva) and the lord of 
Kalanjara. The king is described as the successor of Parama- 
bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Prthvivarman who 
himself succeeded Paramabhattaraha Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara 
Kirtivarman and as belonging to the family rendered famous by 
the birth of such heroes as Jayasakti and Vijayasakti. The 
above is followed in lines 4-7 by two stanzas eulogising king 
Madanavarman. The first of these, already known from the 
Semra plates® of Paramardin, says how the creator endowed the 
king with a multitude of good qualities. The second verse says 
how the king’s liberality put the mythical wish-fulfilling trees on 
the golden mountain (Sumeru) to shame. 

The grant portion begins in line 7 and records the king’s 
order addressed to the Brahmanas and other people including 
officials, agriculturists, scribes, messengers, physicians mahattaras 
(heads of villages), Medas and Candalas, assembled at Vala- 
hauda-grama in the visaya or district of Mahisineha. The order 
was in respect of the grant of zj padas out of 8 padas of cultiva- 
ble land within the said village, which was made by the king on 
the date discussed above from his camp at Pareyl-grama. The 
donee was the Brahmana, Pandita Somesarman, who belonged 
to the Kautsa gotra and the Ahgirasa, Ambarlsa and Yauvan- 
asva pravaras. He was the son of Thakkura srI-SrIpala, grandson 
of Dviveda Saharana and great-grandson of Avasathin (probably 
meaning ‘the teacher of a school’) Devadha. His family hailed 
from the Bhau-agrahara of Pataliputra. Whether the gift land 
was made a rent-free holding is not stated in the inscription. 

The record of the above grant is followed by that of others 
made in favour of two other Brahmanas, the first of whom was 
Diksita Narayanasarman who belonged to the Gautama gotra and 
the Gautama. Ahgirasa and Ayasya pravaras. He was the son 


5 Ep. Ind., vol. ly, p. 157. 
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of Diksita Dcvcndra, grandson of Diksita Vamanasvirain and 
great-grandson of Diksita Kesava, and his family hailed from the 
Bhatt-agrahara of Panikavjida. It is stated that originally 
Astavala-grama in Eraccha-pattala was granted to Narayanasar- 
inan in exchange for the lands in his possession at Pipalaha in 
Tintirl'pattala, Vasauha in Kolava-pattala, Goula in Vandiuri- 
pattala, Dadari in Navaratha-pattala and Denavada in Mahisineha 
pattala. Now the king granted to the same Brahmana four fadas 
of land (apparently at Valahauda-grama in Mahisineha-pattala) in 
exchange for Astavala-grama and the lands in his possession at 
Pipalaha-grama in Tintirl-pattala and at Valahauda-grama in Mahi- 
sincha-pattala and Davaha (or paveha)-grama in Nandavana (or 
Nandavena-pattala which he had received respectively from 
Naduka, the priest attached to Raini LakhamadevI, and Someka, 
son of Thakkura stl- 5 rlpala. 

The third donee was the Brahmana Sahajusarman who was a 
brother of Somesarman or Somcka mentioned above. It is stated 
that he received from the king i ? padas of land (apparently 
at Valahauda-grama in Mahisineha-pattala) in exchange for his 
lands at Pipalaha-grama in Tintirl-pattala and Mahuall-grama in 
Kolavapattala. He is stated to have received the lands in the two 
villages respectively from Maharajiu Valhanadevi and Rajhi 
Candaladev! (or Candcladcvi). It is said that these grants were 
made by the queens with the king’s permission. 

The conditions of the grant, which are the same as in other 
Candella charters, are quoted in lines 29-33. of the usual 

imprecatory and benedictory stanzas are quoted in lines 34-40. 
This is followed by a passage conveying the king’s consent to the 
grants and must have been originally endorsed by the king him- 
self on the original document that was later engraved on the 
plates. Then follow in lines 41-43 two stanzas, the first of 
which says that the copper-plate charter was written by the 
Dharma-lekbin Sudha who belonged to the Vastavya community. 
The same person also wrote the Augasi grant® of Madanavarman. 

6 Inti. Ant., vol, XVI, pp. 202, 207 ff. 
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The contractions tha and si before his name in that record stands 
for thakkura and sri. The same verse was utilised with slight 
modification by Prthvidhaia and ^ubhananda who wrote respec- 
tively the Semra^' and Pachar* copper-plate grants of Paramardin. 
The present plates were engraved by the vijmnin Uheno who 
belonged to the Ritikdra (i.e. Kdfhsyakara or brazier) community. 
The record concludes with a mahgala and also a set of three 
symbols or contractions thrice quoted. The meaning of these 
cannot be detcrmiried. 

Of the geographical names mentioned in the inscription, 
Kalahjara is the well-known hill-fort in the Banda District of 
U.P., which was one of the centres of Candella power. The 
grant was made when the king was staying at Pareyi-grama while 
the various plots of gift land were situated at Valahauda- 
grama in the visaya or fattald (i.e. district) of Mahisineha. 
The families of the donees hailed from Pataliputra, rather 
inaccurately called a Bhatt-agrahdra (i.e. a rent-free locality 
in the possession of learned Brahmans), and Panikavada- 
bhattagrahara. Pataliputra is no other than the wellknown 
ancient city of that name, which stood near modern Patna 
in Bihar. The other villages mentioned are: (i) Pipalaha 
in Tintirl-pattala, (2) Vasauha in Kolava-pattala, (3) Goula in 
Vandiuri-pattala, (4) Dadari in Navaratha-pattala, (5) Denavada 
in Mahisineha- pattala, (6) Astavala in Eraccha-pattala, (7) 
Davaha or Daveha in Nandavana (or Nandavena)-pattala and 
Mahuall in Kolava-pattala. The Pattala of Nandavana or 
Nandavena is mentioned in the Icchawar plate’ of Paramardin 
as Nandavana-visaya which may be identified with the district 
round Ichchhawar in the Pailanl Tahsil of the Banda 
District, U.P. Navaratha-pattala seem to be the same as the 
Navrastra-mandala visaya of the Charkhari plates*® while 
the name of Vandiuri reminds us to that of the Banda 
District. Eraccha is mentioned as a visaya in the Mahoba 

7 Ef. Ind., vol. IV, p. 170. 8 Ibid., vol. X, p, 49. 

9 Ind. Ant., vol. XXy, p, 205, ip Ep. Ind., vol. XX, pp. 128 ff. 
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plates'* and is believed to have been the district round modern 
linclt about 6o miles from Mahoba. Dr. S. K. Mitra suggested 
to me the idcntificatton of Tintiri-pattala with the Teonthar 
Talisil of the former Rewa State and the connection of Pipalaha 
with the Pipalcau-durga mentioned in the Alhaghat inscription.’* 

2. Plate of Paramardin, V, S, 1239 
Tlie date of the document is quoted in lines 8-9 as Tuesday, 
Phfilguna-vadi 4, V. S. 1239. It corresponds to the 23rd 
I-cbruary 1 182 A.D. 

The beginning of the record in lines i-6 is similar to that of 
Madanavatman’s grant noticed above. But, instead of Madana- 
varman, Paramahhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Para- 
mardin, who was likewise a devout worshipper of Mahesvara and 
the lord of Kalahjara, is introduced here as the successor of 
Paramahhattaraka Maharajadhiraja • Paramesvara Madanavarman 
who himself succeeded Paramahhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Para- 
mesvara Prthvivarman and as belonging to the family of the 
Candratreya rulers. Tlierc is no versified eulogy of the reigning 
monarch in the present record as in Madanavarman’s grant. 

Tiie grant portion beginning in line 6 records the king’s 
order addressed to the Brahmanas and others assembled at 
Vavauda-grama in t(ic Diiduhl visaya. The order relates to the 
grant of the said village made by the king when he was stationed 
at Sallaksanavilasapura, on the date discussed above, in favour of 
Pafh (i. e. Pandita) Padumadharasarman (i.c. Padmadharasarman) 
who belonged to the Kautsa gotra and Vajasaneya sakha and was 
the son of Tha (i.e. Tbakkura) Dhaim, grandson of Tha Sripala 
and great-grandson of Tha Saharana. His family hailed from 
Pataliputra-nagara. It will be seen that the donee of this grant 
was the son of a brother of Somesarman or Someka known from 
Madanavarman’s charter. 

The conditions of the grant (lines 13-17) are similar to those 
of Madanavarman’s grant. The imprecatory and benedictory 

II Ep. Ind.. vol. XVI, pp. 9.15. 12 l„d. Ant., vol. XVIIl, pp. 213-14. 
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stanzas arc quoted in lines 17-19. This is followed by the king’s 
endorsement on the original document that was later copied on 
the plates. Line 20, with which the record ends, mentions the 
Dharma-lekhin Thakkura Visnuka who wrote the chatter and 
Palhana who engraved it on the plates. The other charters of 
Paramardin were also engraved by Palhana who is called a fitala- 
hara (brazier) in the Semra plates” of 1165 A. D., silpin and 
varna-ghatana-vaidagdbi-visvakarman in the Icchawar plates” 
of 1172 A. D. and the Pachar plates” of 1176 A. D., and 
vijnanin in the Mahoba plates*® of 1173 A. D. But Visnuka 
was not the writer of any of those charters. The writer of the 
first three grants was Prrhvidhara and that of the fourth charter 
^ubhananda, both belonging to the Vastavya-Kayastha community. 

Of geographical names, the inscription mentions, besides 
Kalanjara, Sallaksanavilasapura whence the grant was made by 
the king, and the gift village of Vavauda in Duduhl-visaya, 
Sallaksanavilasapura seems to have been named after Sallaksana' 
varnian who was the elder brother of Prthvivarman, great-grand- 
father of Paramardin. The locality may be the same as Vjlasa- 
pura whence Paramardin issued his Ichchhawar and Pachar plates. 
It has been suggested that Vilasapura is the same as modern 
Pachar about 12 miles to the north-east of Jhansi in U. P.”- 
Duduhl-visaya seems to have been the district round modern 
Dudahi in the Lalitpur sub-division of the Jhansi District. The 
name of the place, whence the donee’s family hailed, is quoted 
here as Patallputra-nagara (not Pataliputra-bhattagrahara as in 
Madanavarman’s grant). 

3. Plate of Paramardin, V. 5 . 1247 

The date of the charter is quoted in lines 9-10 as Saturday, 
Phalguna-sudi 14, V. S. 1247. It corresponds regularly to the 
9th February 1191 A. D. 

13 Ep. lnd.,vo\. IV, p, 170. 

14 Ind. Ant., vol. XXV, p, 208, 15 Ep. Ind„ vol. X, p, 49. 

16 Ep, Ind., vol. XVI, p. 15. 17 Ep. Ind., vol, X, p. 46. 
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The beginning of the doctinienc is similar to that of Paramar- 
d in’s charter of V. S. 1239 noticed above. The grant portion 
commencing in line 6 refers to the king’s order addressed to the 
Hralnnanas and other people assembled at Itala-grama in the 
Pasuni visaya in respect of the grant of i o lavas of land in the 
said village. The king made the grant on the date discussed 
above when he was at the Manikarniki-ghatta at sri-Varanasi 
(i. c. modern Banaras in U. P.) apparently in the course of a 
pilgrimage. In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult 
to believe that the Banaras region formed a part of Paramardin’s 
dominions about the time of the record. The Gahadavala kings 
are known to have had their headquarters at Varanasi and, accord- 
ing to tradition, the contemporary Gahadavala monarch Jayac- 
candra (c. 1170-93 A. D.) maintained friendly relations with 
Paramardin whom he is said to have helped in his wars against 
the Cahamana king Prthviraja III (c. 1178-92 A. D.).** A recent 
writer has, however, suggested that Candella Paramardin was 
really on hostile terms with Gahadavala Jayaccandra.*® But 
there is really no proof in favour of this suggestion and the 
present inscription referring to the Candella king’s stay at 
Varai.iasl seems to go against it. If Paramardin succeeded in 
capturing the G.ahadavala capital even for a short time, that fact 
is not expected to have been suppressed in his records like the 
one under review 

The donee of the present charter was Padmadiiarasarman al- 
ready known from the other grant of the king noticed above. The 
conditions of grant, quoted in lines 12-16, are the same 
as in the other record. The document ends with the imprecatory 
and benedictory stanzas quoted in lines 16-18. It seems that the 
writing was continued on another plate which is now lost. But 
the inscription on this lost plate would have contained only the 
passage sva-hasto = yaih raja-m-Paramarddidevasya mataiH mama 


18 Ray. DUN}, p. 541. 

19 N. Bose, History of the Candellas, pp. 96-97. 
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together with a reference to the names of the writer and engraver 
of the document. 

Of geographical names, besides Kalahjara, the iiisciiption incn- 
tions Manikarnika-ghatta at Varanasi (i.c. the well-known Manik- 
arnika Ghat at Banaras), where the king was staying at the time 
of making the grant, and the village of Itala in Pasuni-visaya, 
where the gift land was situated. The name of the locality, 
whence the donee’s family hailed, is quoted in the present record 
at Paulipura instead of Pataliputra or Pataliputra as found in the 
two inscriptions noticed above. 

D. C. SlKLAU 


iHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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^tlTTqfrf JTlTff 1 

?HT'lf r^5r^>Tl»Tlf II 

The epoch-making discovery of the so-called Trivandrum 
dramas round about 1913 to 1915, was hailed by some 
scholars while it was criticised by another section of scholars. 
Some like Pisharoti who were ardent admirers in the beginning 
liavc since set theit face against Dr. Ganapathi Sastriar and are 
finding fault with him. But the Pandit’s theory has in the 
meantime tound new admirers like Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 
Opinion is sharply divided between those who ascribe these 
dramas to the time-lionourcd Bhasa, referred to as ^rathitayasas 
by Kfilidasa and those who ascribe them to an unknown poetaster 
who has usurped a time-honoured name. If some scholars be- 
lieve that these dramas were written by Bhasa, others equally 
assert that they do not possess such high excellence and 
that they must have been composed by a plagiarist perhaps later 
than the seventh century A. D. Certain scholars are prepared to 
concede that these dramas might contain some of those excellen- 
ces since tliey slumld be taken to represent stage adaptations 
ol the once lamous dramas winch are irretrievably lost 
to us. 

Whichever way the truth may he, the popularity of these 
dramas is attested by their innumerable translations into all the 
North and South Indian languages. Some like Suapna Vasava- 
datta have been translated into German, French and Italian; 
Avfmdraka into German and Italian, Camdatta and Madhyama 
Vyayoga into Norwegian, Urubhanga and Balacarita into Ger- 
man, Abhiseka into Italian — Dr. Sukthankar supplied these 
statistics more than thirty years ago. Dr. Winternitz agrees that 

they are to be counted among the most valuable treasures of 
the Indian literature. 
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Various scholars assign different dates to this dramatist 
and we summarise them thus: — 


I. Bhide, DiUshitar, Haraprasad Sastri 

6th cen. B.C. 

2. Pusalkar, Ganapathi Sastri, Jahgirdar, 


Kulkarani 

^th ., ,, 

3, Choudhry, Dhruva and Jayaswal 

2nd „ 

Konow, Lindeneau, S.irup, Weller 

> 

b 

3. Banerji Sastri, Bhand.irkar, Jolly, Jacobi, 


Keith 

3rd ,, ,, 

6. Lesny and Winternitz 

4tli „ 

y. K, G. Sankar 

5th „ ,, 

8. Barnett, Devadhnr, Mirananda Sastri 

yth ,, 

9. P. V. Kane 

9th ,, ,, 

10. Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya 

1 1 th ,, ,, 

II. Rangacharya Reddi 

nth ,, „ 

I agree with Jayaswal and Dhruva and assign 

him to the end 


of the 2nd cen. B.C., but on fresh grounds. The Bala- 
carita seems to have been written with the express purpose of 
inspiring his patron Pusyamitra to murder his master Brhadratha 
and seize the throne for himself. The Dh<initrmah 4 got up by 
Kariisa answers exactly to the army mHee organised by Pusya- 
mitra at the end of which Brhadratha was quietly murdered. 
The adjective as applied to Ugrasena in the drama 

is practically without any significance at all, but some sense can 
be made out of the same if we apply it to the patron 
for whose benefit the drama must have been first staged. The 
almost bloodless revolution suggested in the drama had its salutary 
effect on the patron. On this supposition, Bhasa should have 
been a contemporary of Pusyamitra and Patanjali. The latter 
in III. 1.2 refers to the or dramatic troupes staging 

Karnsavadha. This should have been most probably the same 
asBhasa’s Balacarita itself: ^ 

etc. Patanjali’s testimony clearly proves that Balacarita might 
have had another title Kafnsavadha (Sri Ramakrishna Kavi 
mentions how other dramas of this scries had alternative titles 
also— or or or 
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aPwr or affWTTrJT or Kslrnsva nin, commenting on the 

Am.irakos:) explaining (p. 76, Poona Oriental 

Series) quotes :^?'T?rTffTrir 5 Tf It seems pro. 

babic that Sndraka and Agnimitra were identical. This gives us 
a partial cine to understand the mysterious si >ka in the 
qF?(Rjri — 

UpsTT ?i4aFTr?i?7'incTf?if*T^ =q^tTt 

sir-TF ^Tjg: ?r?TT^:f 3%: II 

The name is given to Bhasa by Vakpati, the author 

01 the GaHthivaho. Sudraka speaks ot himself as entering 
into fire in tliis verse, perhaps he might have come out of the 
same unscathed just like ^fVqFT^ in Bhasa’s drama, who jumped 
into the fire out of sheer despair, only to be embraced by his 
father, die fire-god. Vaisikl and Hastisiksa, the t»vo arts in which 
Jsfidraka speaks of himself as having specialised, are also mastered 
by most of Bhasa’s heroes and a |feR[ri|rT is actually referred 
to in Bluisa’s qfgiFr. Sudraka also refers to himself as 
exactly as the Brahmin Pusyamitra. 

Post Asokan Society 

The society depicted in these dramas agrees admirably with 
the supposition that Bhasa should have been a protege of Pusya- 
mitra. Buddhism was slowly growing into disfavour with the 
general populace and Bhasa must have popularised Hinduism 
among the masses with his Pauranika themes. Pusyamitra 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice and thereby inaugurated the 
Brahmanicai revival. 


The Rajasimha Theory 

Seven of these dramas contain the bharata vakya 

q?rr^ iri: w 
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On the strength of this, Dr. Barnett ascribed them all to an 
anonymous court-poet of some Kerala king Rajasititha (as Pandit 
Ramavatara Sarma Pandeya had already suggested in 1915)* 
The latter had pitched upon Rajasiinha III, the Cola king of tlie 
loth cen., while Barnett is inclined to identify him with 
Mahendravikrama, the author of the Mattavilasaprahasana 
(T. S. S. No. 55) of the 7th cen. Both of these are gratuitous 
suppositions. A. Govinda Warrier however prefers another 
Rajasiihha I of the pth century. 


T heir chronological order 


The thirteen dramas may be grouped under three heads thus : 
Rama dramas Bharata and early Brhatkatha or Folklore 

Krsna legend 

Pratima — 7 acts. Ducavakya-oi\e act. 

Abhiseka — 6 acts. Dutaghatotkacha ,, 

(but 7 in Pisharoti’s Madhyama 

text where Vyayoga ,, 

in vi is a separate 


Avimaraka — 6 acts. 
Pratijna-yaiigandha- 
riiyana — 4 acts. 
Svapnavasavadattii, 

6 acts. 


act). Karnabhara one act, Carudatta— acts. 

Yajnapliala — 7 acts? Orubhanga ,, 

(published in Kathi- Pahearatra 3 acts, 

awar by Rajavaidya Balacarita 3 acts, 

Kalidasa Sastri) 

The inclusion of the recently published Yajhaphala is objected 
to by Sahiteevallabha Sri Sundarachariar and also by Dr. C. 
Kunhan Raja in the Hindu Literary Supplement (of Madras). 


Dr. Pusalkar believes that Dutavakya should have been 
written first followed by Karnabhara, Dutaghatotkaca, Oru- 
bhahga, Madhyama Vyayoga, Pancaratra, Abhiseka, Balacarita, 
Avimaraka, Pratima, Pratijnayaugandharayana, Svapnavasavadatta 
and Carudatta. Justice A. S. P. Ayyar also believes that Duta- 
vakya should have been his first drama and the Carudatta the last 
which was left incomplete by his death. But his order is slightly 
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diftcrcnt, the order being, Karnabhara, Madhyamavyayoga, Bala- 
carita, Abhiseka, Pancaratra, Dutaghatotkaca, Orubhanga, 
Avimaraka, Pratiiiia, Pratijnii, Svapna, and Carudatta. Both do 
not supply any reason for the particular order they prefer. But I 
cannot see eye to eye with either in regard to the first or last 
drama or even in respect of the gradual order. Tradition 
regards the Svapnaviisavadatta as his best drama as recorded by 
Rajasekhara in the literary fire-test 

The Carudatta is not at all incomplete, and to argue that it 
was left so by his death is incorrect. The five one-act dramas are 
really "gems of the purest ray serene’’ and they might be regard- 
ed in their chronological order as the best productions of the 
middle formative period. Hence I should prefer the following 
order, starting of course with the Balacatita for reasons stated 
already. Avimaraka exhibiting the least dramatic genius and more 
of supernatural clement might come up next. Abhiseka might 
intervene next to commemorate Pusyamitra’s accession. Thus 
the order might be Balacarita, Avimaraka, Abhiseka, Madhya- 
m.ivyayoga, Dutavakya, Dutaghatotkaca, Karnabhara, Orubha- 
nga, Pancaratra, Carudatta, Pratima, Pratijna and Svapna. 
There is a progressive growth in dramatic technique, skill and 
originality; the humourist, the romancer, the poet and the 
politician seem to have been harmonised into a myriad-minded 
personality, as in Tagore or Tennyson. 

Every day life in Vdtsyayana, Bhasa and the Lalita Vistara 

Though the Dliarmasastras dominated the daily life of the 
ancient Indian, it is interesting to know that he was fully alive 
to the cheerful life around him, that he had his aesthetic tastes 
and artistic pursuits of the fine arts, that his social structure 
was a harmonious blend of dharma, artha and kdma, dignified 
into a 'trivarga leading ultimately to moksa, Vatsyayana, 
of about the 2nd ccn. B.C. depicts the gay life of 
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the nagaraka, the city-bred man oE fashion in his times 
— his palatial house and garden, equipped with parks and 
swimming pools, his daily round oE pleasures, his sports 
and festivities, and his all round versatile culture. The or 
the prostitute, by virtue oE her attainments and skill in all the 6q 
fine arts enumerated by Vatsyayana, played an important part in 
the social life of the times. Kautilya’s Arthasastra ^ slightly prior, 
reflects this position correctly; Bhasa’s Carudatta also coming 
soon after towards the end of the 2nd cen., is one who has run 
through his fortune, a in Vatsyayana’s language*. The 

every day life in Bhasa’s dramas corresponds to Vatsyayana’s 
account. Several principalities with their fortified capitals, like 
the ancient city-states of Greece, had already grown up, and 
this is testified to by Katitilya and Megasthenes who show 
that there were big cities with civic governments and municipal 
organisations. The Buddhist works following soon after, the Lalita 
Vistara and Asvaghosa’s two famous epics, the Saundarananda 
and the Buddhacarita also depict an almost similar society 
(in 150 A.D.). 

To take but a few examples, the description of the 
palace oE Kurahgl in the Avimaraka of Bhasa, answers to 
the KdmasHtra description of the palace of the Nagaraka, the 
fashionable citizen of the time. The thief Avimaraka, the hero, 
enters into the same by night, and the houses on either side of 
the street are reverberating with the music played on various 
instruments by the lovers locked in each others’ embrace. 
The palace must have been in close proximity to a lake and 
was divided into two parts, the inner belonging to the ladies 
and the outer, where the master of the house received guests. The 
house had wide grounds all round, possessing or 

flowering plants and fruit trees. This garden was attached 
to the or the female apartments. The Abhiseka 

of Bhasa, for example, refers to the special care with 
which Mandodarl personally superintended the and in 

1 Vdtsyayana (Cliowklianiba cd.), S, 45> P« 50. 



the SuaimaudsauadaUa, the queen Padniavaii herself watered the 
plants and raised llowcrs so that Udayana, her husband, might 
come tljcre and rejoice. Swimming pools for tlie lovers for their 
as described by Vatsyay'ana, are described as in 

IMiasa’s language both in the Svapna and Avimdraka and 
there arc or raised platforms with [)leasant and 

comfortable scats for recreation.* This is similar to the 
scene in act IV of the Svapna where the Vidusaka 
and Udayana sit on a in the overhearing 

the talk of Padniavati and Vasavadatta who might themselves 
have been seated on another nearby. The former con- 
fesses that she kept the garden and its leafy arbours 

scrupulously clean and arranged the scented Howering creepers 
artistically so that they might soothen the eyes and the heart of 
Udayana. The distinction between a and a as 

explained in Ihiddhisiic works like the is known to 

hhasa in the Avimdraka and also to V.atsyayana. The descrip- 
tion of the inner apartments furnished in the Kdmastttra 
tallies s\ith that provided for us in the Avimdraka or in 
the Svapna scene. The qlljrr, the national musical instrument in 
ancient India, is Bhiisa’s favounic in the Svapna, and the other 
hero of the drama CurtulaUa lias broken musical instruments in 
his house and olteii returns home late in the night after attending 
music concerts, Carudatta’s or upper cloth is sweetly 

perfumed and his is (I p. 26 T. S. S.) In Nanda’s 

house in Kapilavastu when Buddha entered into it, some of the 
maids were preparing perfumed paste while others were perfuming 
the clothes.'' In the Lalitavistara, king orders that all those 

attending on in her journey to the garden should 

wear soft and line clothes, coloured svith pleasant dyes and 
smelling sweet w'ith best scents.* 

.: Vulc ku,nau,t,.i 17. p. 201. | 

VII. So and 
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The same text refers to the perfuincil garment of the 
exquisite colour of the 

A or social gathering where a regales himself 

in a pleasant talk with or prostitutes or men of his own 

status was quite common in Vatsyayana’s days as also in 
Bhasa’s. Literary discussion also took place there and Vatsya- 
yana directs a to lavish money on these trials, particularly 

as his success in courtship and love depended in no small 
measure on his power to shine in the sports and festivities called 

Bhasa’s Vidusaka, who was by the way >fl^5 was 

humorous at such learned assemblies. In the Auim. V, the maids 
invite the Vidusaka to narrate a story which they would listen 
to among their iftgtsTJT in the inner courts, Married women 
instituting such for artistic and literary discussions were 

looked upon with suspicion, but with the permission of their 
husbands, they invited such parties in their houses at the time. 
An unmarried girl was also fond of these as she could slowly 
apprentice herself to married state in these gatherings. 

Similarly another diversion very dear to a was, according 

to Vatsyayana, At the end of the IV act in the Svapna, 

such a party is arranged in honour of Padmavatl’s marriage. 
Round Kapilavastu, as recorded in the Lalitavistara as many as 
500 gardens were raised for Bodhisattva’s diversions, and the 
Bodhisattva went out through the city gates for enjoying him- 
self therein— (VII. 95). 
In the KamasHtra, these gardens are referred to as being 
outside the town and whole days are spent there, seeing 

’5Tt% ftrfe* II 

qT^T?R, p. 52 5»-52. 

6 fqt ffTT?tf (T. S S, 

p- 86 .) jp mfusr, (p- 87 .) 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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fights of cocks, quails or having other diversions/ 
Such a description almost tallies with that in Mrcchakatika ; 
Carudatta, because of his poverty, is going out in a bullock 
cart (not on horse-back). Vatsyayana advises a king with many 
wives, to please all by such garden-parties 

p. 245. Kalidasa also refers to such 
near the outskirts of a city in his Meghadiita I.7 and Kumar. 
VI-46 ^]f!i and also in 47 where he says 

whole nights are spent there in the Similarly the 

accoin|)anicd by dancing and music and slightly difiFcrent 
from the TFq’^3’1 of the (where both sexes participated) 

is referred to by V.atsyayana as being popular in his time, 
lilusa describes the same almost in similar tcims in the Bala- 
carita Hus is again similar to the in Carudatta 

11 (and also to the which is a late imitation of the 

). Vats) ayana says that the girls delighted in making 
flower gardens, playing with dolls or playing games of dice and 
‘close fists’ etc. Bhasa refers to Vasavadatta and Padmavatl 
playing such games with balls and the former’s skill in weaving 
and flowers in the II act of the Svapna. 

Kalidasa rcfcis to such Yaksakanyas whose hands were prayed 
tor in niairiage by gods, playing on the Mandakini sand dunes.* 
T1 le qualities enumcratcti by as requisite for a bride for 

the young in LaUtavistara XII 1^8 remind us of the virtues 

listed for the bridegroom by Mahasena in Pratijna II 4.* 

The joint family system seems to have been the general rule 
u! the limes of Vatsyayana, Bhasa and contemporary Buddhist 
Jatakas. The earliest Dharmasastra writer Gautama had decreed 

iflBir p. 53, 

qq l 4. 

9 SSfqqfq^% etc. II 4 
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«#' m XXVIII. 3. Manu also had 

decreed similarly 5 ^JrJT^PTrJ: and according to 

Bhasa, Duryodhana, the eldest among the 103 brothers (unlike 
as in the Bharata epic where Yudhisthira alone is the eldest and 
Duryodhana precedes Bhimasena by a few hours) was the 
rightful heir to the entire paternal property. If the Pandavas 
chose to deny themselves of the shelter offered by Duryodhana, 
!t was not the latter’s fault at all. Bhisma and Drona had no 
necessity from Bhasa’s point of view, to argue, as in the Bharata 
cpic.l® That they had eaten Duryodhana’s salt and so had 
to fight on his behalf even against their own conscience. 

Polygamy seems to have been the rule, particularly 
among the wealthy. Vatsyayana speaks of a king with thousand 
wives, which of course means only many^^. Bhasa speaks of 
Mahasena’s wife as being the eldest among the 16 wives 
The Lalitavistara says that JTT?rr^^ was the 
best and the greatest of the thousands of the wives of 
Vatsyayana also knows some who may be devoted to one 

wife alone, as he calls them p. ^9. Asv.ighosa’s Nanda 

in the was such a person. The Dharmasastras allowed 

the husband to marry again in case the first wife bore him no sons 
or bore him only girls or if the family was in danger of losing a 
spiritual heir. Udayana, the hero of Svapna, though devoted to 
his wife Vasavadatta, had to marry Padmavati as his kingship 
was in danger. Vatsyayana even suggests that the senior wife 
should induce the husband to marry again and look upon the 
younger wife as her own sister. This is practically what Bhasa 
delineates in the Svapm. The husband, according to Vatsya- 

10 I . 

5% II 43^^- 

(Kumbak Edti.) 

1 1 ?r?^r?cf: g^qfq f qfgq. 

‘2 SR?{T RtTlJfr Hmaim 28. Asvaghosain 

his Buddhacarita 1, 15 remarks similarly RTRI* 
3RTRT. 
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yana, should not be partial towards any one and should not 
allow any offence of one against another to pass unnoticed, 
p. 213. Women in those days were usually confined to the 
inner suite of the apartments, and guarded against intrusion 
from strangers. Only Brahmins of approved character were 
allowed inside under exceptional circumstances as for example 
the disguised Vidusaka in the Pratijna or the Avimaraka. Brah- 
mins were reputed to be speakers of truth as in the Balacarita 
or Carudatta. Bha^a’s Vasantasena, further was not entitled 
to enter into Brahmin houses, particularly Carudatta’s inner 
courtyard — ‘ni [>. 26 T.S.S.I act. Married 

women usually appeared in public with a veil over their faces 
as is clear from the last act in the Svapna drama where Vasava- 
datia’s veil has to be removed just before her final recognition, 
Kama directs his wife Siia to remove her veil at the end of I act 
in Pratima just before their departure*^. 

V.aisyayana almost echoes this language when he said (p. 

jT 51^ cn^.T<T 

Both Vatsyayana and Bhasa esteemed the 
v\ho was having an honoured place in society as she 
was an art connoisseur specialising in all the 64 fine arts listed 
by Vats)ayana and Asvaghosa, slightly later, remarks in the frag- 
ments of discovered by Dr. Liiders : qfiq:; 

%. riiesc had to pay income tax according to Kautilya, 

but they were exempted by Vatsyayana. These and the daughters 
of tlie kings and nobles were highly educated in the sastras. 
Women ctiiild liave higher education it they so desired. Vatsya- 
yana suggests that such women might earn a decent living even 
in foreign countries by their knowledge of the various sciences. 
Manu also almost contemporaneously declared that if women 
were away from their husbands, a decent living with the help of 
was not at all reprehensible for them — 5Jlf^ 5 

desired that his son’s wife should 


f? JTiqf fqqrl H 
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be well- versed in the sastras and skilled in the arts even like a 

Lalita XII. 139. In the 
Bhasa has occasion to refer to the two wives of Duryo- 
dhana (the epic has only one Bhanumati), one of whom decides 
to follow him in death. This practice of is also referred 

to by Vatsyayana similarly only once — p. 290 — 

Evidently Bhasa suggests that the other wife remained 
a widow; in the other dramas, he has no occasion to speak about 
widows. But we will not be wrong if we guess that women had 
not been then denied the and could recite mantras,** 

where only Sudras are denied this [)rivilege of reciting mantras. 
The and Bowers woven for the marriage of 

Padmavatl suggest that Bhasa knew about unhappy marriages as 
in the Jataka tales, but refused to describe them. As regards the 
prostitutes, who were honoured in society at the time, 
Bhasa, probably under the influence of the Dharmasastra, quietly 
suggests that they should slowly settle down as legally wedded 
wives. Hidimba was not exactly a prostitute, but a Raksasl. liven 
she had to observe a rcliirious fast and Carudatta’s wife fasted on 
the sasthi or 6th day. Hidimba welcomed her husband after a 
long period of waiting. Vasantasena’s marriage with Caru- 
datta is suggested at the end of the drama. Such marriages had 
not as yet become The young girls were married in 

good titne. It it were by any means delayed, the mothers would 
be anxious as recorded in Pratijna II. 7*® 

Some women also took the monastic vow and became 
(though this was later prohibited under the influence of the 
Dharmasastras) ; Padmavati’s mother was living like a Tapasi in 
the forest and anxiously inquired if anybody prayed for her hand. 

As regards fine arts, sculpture flourished as much as painting 
in Vatsyayana’s days. Carving on wood or stone was one of the 

14 This is clear by implication from Pratima III 5 — 

5qf«Ri 1 

'3?^ fSferIT: UleR: tl 
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04 arts anti every liad in his lionse implements for working 

with tlicni. Vatsyiiyana docs not mention the image of god, but 
It is clear that ilie rich had a household temple in their extensive 
apartments where was daily offered by them, p. 3 i 2 . 

T1 icsc were daily wor2»hi|)[)cd as for example by Rama’s mother in 
ihc lipic praying to Ranganacha in the night prior to her 
son’s coronation. Tlie Lalitavistara speaks of numerous 
images of the gods that descended to worship the child Buddha 
when He made His appearance in the ‘Dcvakula’ where gods 
Were woishippcd inside the royal palace Vil. 119. Bhasa’s 
Pratijna speaks of an where of course the image is missing; 

in this secluded place tlie daily puja has been given up for some 
unknown reason and the trio carry on their secret deliberations 
4 ar from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife*. In the Pratima, 
ni act, hfc-likc statues of dead kings arc installed in a museum 
-like building. Ir is particularly interesting to note that the 
wotd Pratima as the title of the drama has nothing to do with 
the later images of the gods in a temple. Similarly the word 
as the title of another drama has obviously nothing to do 
with the pliilosophy which was perfected only in the 

Jayakliya Sanihita of about ^50 A. D. according to Dr. R. C. 
Ha/ra. The word again reminds one of the sacri- 

fice performed by Visvamitra in the Ramayana with the help of 
Rama and Laksmana. Turning back to the temples, we come 
across another dedicated to Kamadeva where prostitutes like 
Vasantasena danced during temple festivities. Perhaps the 
DevadasI system of dedicating prostitutes to temple rituals had 
not as yet come into vogue. 


Affinity with Smrtikaras and Goncltision 
Similarly the evidence of the two words and 
deserves to be considered in this connection. The word now 
simply means a middle person, but the Amarakosa remembers a 
time when the word was used in the feminine gender as 
e erring to a lady in the full plenitude of her sexual appeal : 
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I The commentator might make the word 
connote a young girl who has just then matured, but the evidence 
of Bhasa for example who refers to Kaikeyi as such a lady, makes 
it clear that it refers to stronger and elderly ladies. Vaimiki 
also seems to know this sense when he makes the word 
refer only to Sita, Kaikeyi, Tara, but not at all to Kausalya and 
Snmitra, who were long past the menofause stage and could only 
be physiologically fit to bear children because of the supernatural 
Bhasa uses the word in the masculine gender also to 
refer to persons like Bhima. Balarama, Yaugandharayana, who 
were to use his pet phrase who fought with bare 

hands. In fact most of Bhasa’s heroes or heroines were such 
stalwarts — madhyanias — in both the genders. The 
brings together wonderfully three such 

and the There is another interesting legal point 

about the being offered the paternal property share only 

after his elder and younger brothers had received their shares. 
Gautama had decreed slightly earlier in about the 5th cen. B. C. 
that the had to receive only one-eyed, one-horned, tailless 
cows or bulls (and similar legless or armless chairs or cables etc. 
in the father’s property.*^- Kaucilya in the previous century had 
only reiterated this legislation when he had declareil ?r^IT%irr 
(p. 162. Ill 6. Mysore) and it was left to Bhasa to 
focus popular protest against this injustice to the . The 
lawgivers were naturally upset by this uproar and the next great 
lawgiver Yajnavalkya who followed about the beginning of the 
Christian era decreed that all the brothers do receive an equal 
share. 

Now the next word Here also Gautama while direct- 

ing the judge to take due stock of the criminal’s ability to commit 
the crime, the nature and extent of the loss caused thereby, his 
capacity to undergo punishment etc., in awarding the sen- 

16 ^ 5 i?rT^ in 

P. 439 Govt. Oriental Library 

Ldn, III. 14. Mysore— 1907. 
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tcncc, uses the word as X 

1 14. Katitilya ;u;ain instructs the punishing judge to ascer- 
tain the nature of the loss accruing from the crime and also how 
it was caused. Asoka, about fifty years later in one of his rock 
edicts directs his judges to camp in different places and investigate 
on the spot tlic occasion for each crime and review the sentence 
looking into the offender’s present circumstances etc. Manu 
also uses the same word in exactly the same sense but the 

svord disappears mysteriously from the statute book in Yajnaval- 
kya’s time. Bhasa seems to have come soon after Manu when 
the idea of was actually present in the legislator’s 

statute book and Bhasa by suggestion writes a long essay on 
tins topic in the III act of his Carudatta. The thief, 
there, tries to justify his theft by declaring that his motive for 
the crime was a just one, that he would have been happy if he 
found a tich black-marketeer who had amassed wealth by 
Shyl ockian ways where he could steal and yet compromise 
with his conscience. If Bhasa, usually a suggestive writer, 
unnecessarily prolonged the theft scene with a big essay, the 
reason seems to be plain enough. 

Ihe ideals set up by the Dharmasastras control Bhasa’s society, 
joint family life is extolled everywhere and or good 

brothcrlincss is his message in almost every line of his dramas. 
Thieves arc very rare and even if there be, they arc 
actuated by noble motives. Peace and prosperity reign 
everywhere. Happy domestic affection of the husband 
and wife, father and son, brother and sister is everywhere the 
rule and not the exception in society; is strictly 

observed. The blessings of the eiders are received with due 
reverence. Temples in every village do not seem to have sprung 
up. Vcdic sacrifices and more particularly constitute an 

important feature of the religious life of the people. These 
sacrifices have not as yet become obsolete. culminat- 
ing in ^as the p. 1 1 puts it) is the ideal of 

life in his society which is definitely contemporaneous with the 
Jatakas, Lalitavistara, Vatsyayana and other great authors. 
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Living Language'. 

After the time of the great Panini, again, all subsequent 
growth of Sanskrit as a spoken language was completely arrested 
and gradually Sanskrit ceased to be spoken by the masses at 
large. But it still possessed vitality enough to carry on for some 
centuries after Panini, perhaps upto Bhasa and Kalidasa. These 
early dramatists, particularly the former, use a language which 
seems quite natural, almost a spoken idiom. We feel when we 
read Bhasa, that he must have had Sanskrit as his mother tongue, 
it flows so naturally and in such uninterrupted stream from his 
pen. He must have thought in Sanskrit unlike Bhavabhuti or 
Magha. The language of these later writers is distinctly artificial 
and laboured and it is plain from their very words that they first 
evolved their ideas only in their mother tongue and then only 
translated them into Sanskrit. Perhaps one instance alone would 
suffice. The use of the conjunctions ^ and qr has a special 
significance in the following sloka from the Pancaratra : 

The =^s add a plaintiveness to the appeal of Bhisma who pleads in 
the context with Dutyodhana to share his patrimony with the 
Pandavas since they have become terribly weak and are shelter- 
less. Kalidasa also preserves, though to a lesser degree, this 
significance for this conjunction, when he makes Indra 
solicit Kama’s help in these words ^^5 cW 

^ ^ in Kumara. III. 12 As a matter of contrast, we might 

c nsidcr the lifeless use of this conjunction in Bhartrhari’s sloka. 

rf ^ ^ ^ II 

The simplicity of the style, the brevity of the dialogues and the 
directness of the treatment, — all point to a period prior to the 
birth of Christ and this agrees favourably with our supposition 
that he might have flourished under Pusyamitra Sunga and helped 
in the reorientation of Hindu Dharma, particularly after the 
Buddhist supremacy under the Mauryas. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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Was Bhasa a Southerner? 

We would like to answer this question in the affirmative. 
Dr. Pn.salk.nr has urged that Bhasa’s knowledge of South India as 
exhibited m Abhiseka is defective and so he should have been a 
Northerner alone. But as against this I draw the attention of the 
scholars to the forms and which Bhasa uses in the 

11 act of tlie Balacarita and I act of the Pratijhayaugandha- 
rayana, respectively. The first word is always spelt without an 
r ( ) in all places except in Malabar where this extra r is 

always added. The second form is also sometimes found in 
some other Dravidian languages as Kannada. Another South 
Indian feature — the second letter alliteration in each of the four 
lines of a sloka — again peculiar to Dravidian prosody — is found in 
at least one sloka, in the Nandisloka of Karnabhara.^® 

!n Tamil Prosody a special name in given for this; in 

Kannada also it is a very common feature, for example of the 
songs sung by Purandaradasa or Kanakadasa. Such 
tor the 2 nd letters it is very well known, is quite uncommon in 
Sanskrit. Over and above all these, there is another peculiar 
Dravidian idiom in the Bdlacarita lact. There is a peculiar 
verse therein and the context of the same can be described thus : 
Vasudeva takes the Divine Baby at dead of night to the Yamuna 
bank where by chance, Nanda has also repaired with his dead 
baby. When Vasudeva calls out to him in the stillness of the 
night, Nandagopa is terribly frightened; after a lime only he 
feels reassured. Vasudeva reminds him that six of his children 
have been murdered by the wicked Kamsa and this, the seventh, 
he prays to Nandagopa to protect. The latter at once retorts 
that his head would be chopped off if he dated do any such 
indiscreet action. Vasudeva then discreetly reminds him of some 

1 S 1 lu* verse is this : 
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service he had rendered to him as Kaihsa’s prime minister, 
though the last was a disservice inasmuch as, due to this last 
complaint, Nanda was condemned to constant chains even in his 
own principality in the cowherd’s village. Touched by feelings 
of gratefulness, Nanda, when he hears Vasudeva say ; 

<Tg'TT*ra: II 
1. 20. p. 520 

Devadhar at once blurts out— fiR ^ I ^ 

fWT ^TT ^T^^i The sentence means: What? 

You speak of return benefit tor some good already done, is it? Let 
it be Kamsa himself or even his own father. Bring the child, 
I will take it”. This last idiom is very familiar among us 
in all our Dravidian languages, particularly in our quarrels. Wc 
daresay that no other Sanskrit poet hke Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Magha or Sri Harsa has used such an iiliom. 

These considerations are sufficiently weighty and make us 
infer he must have been familiar with Dravidian idioms. 
Perhaps he might liave been by birth a southerner, who went to 
the Suhga king Pusyamitra for patronage and was honoured by 
him as his poet laureate. 


U. Venkatakrishna Rao 
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The Dharmnsiltras contain a good number of peculiar words. 
Some of these words are found neither in the standard Sanskrit 
lexicons nor in the modern Dictionaries. There arc some words 
which, though found in other branches of Sanskrit literature, are 
used in senses peculiar to these works alone. It is, therefore, 
worth our while to collect these words at one place. In doing so, 
we shall note the meanings suggested by the commentators. 

Anisupatta: Vi. XXIII. 21: amsupattah valkala-tantu- 

nirmitah — Vai. 

“Clothes made of the harks of trees”. Jolly in SBE, VIL, 
[). 100, para 21. 

Akara: G. X. II; A. II. 26, 10: akarah pravrajitah 
abrahmanah — MB. karam na dapyah — U. 

One who is exempted from taxes. 

(From MB. the word seems to have denoted the non-brahmins 
who took to mendicancy. By this term A. means srotriya^ i.e. 
a Biahmana versed in the Vedas). 

Akalya: G. IX. 29: asvastha-sarlrd, analamkrta iarlrava — Mb 

Indisposed or unadorned. 

Agni-tunda : Vi. XL. iii. : Agnistundt yesam te hhallu* 
kadayah — Vai. 

^riio (ollowiiij; abbreviations have been used in this paj'cr. 

A — Apastnmba'clharmasritra, Kashi Sanskrit Scries. 

15 — BiUnlhayatiadhar m as fttra^ Du. 

G — Gantamd-dharmabUtra, Mysore Govt, edition. 

^M\-^Maik\irt-bhasyd, comm. on. G. above 

\yit — M$tak\sardt Haradatta’s comm. on Gafitatna-dhcirmashtra, 
Anandasratii.i ed. 

MW — Moniei Williams (Sanskrit-English Dictionary), 

SBI: — Sacred Books of the hast Scries. 

j]vald, Haradatta's comm, on A. above. 

V — Vaitstha-smrti, ed. Fiihrer. 

Vai — V aqayaniiy Nandapandita’s comm, on the Visnu-snirti. 

Vi — y isnH'Smrii^ cd. ]olly. 

Vna — Viuarafiat Govindasvamin’s comm, on B. above. 
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Bears and other animals having fire in their mouths. 

Acchambatkara : AI. 12. 3: avyarthatva — U. 

The quality of being infallible. 

Anika: A I. 19. i : putrat srutagrahi, putracarya iti sastresn 
ninditah...apara aha — anikah rnasya data — U. 

Creditor, according to some, and, according to others, one 
who learns the Veda from one’s son. 

Anamutra : A II. 2 1 . 1 o : paralokartha japahomadayo yasya 
na santi — U. 

One who does not perform the rites necessary for attaining 
heaven. 

Aniha : A. II. 21. 10: iharthah krsyadayo yasya na santi — U. 

One who does not take to agriculture etc. for maintaining 
oneself in this world. 

Anucana: B. I, 3. 37; 1 . 21. 15; II. 2. 18; II. 14. 6; 

A. II. 17. 22. 

This word is not uncommon. But it has been used in the 
following senses in the Dharmasutras: — 

(1) One who has studied the Veda with its meaning and 
accessories (Govindasvamin on B. I. 21. 13). 

(2) One who has studied one branch of the Veda with all 
its accessories (Ibid, on B. I. 3. 37). 

(3) One who has studied the three Vedas (Haradatta on 
A. II. 17. 22). 

Apapatra: B. I. 21. 17; II. 2. 5; A. I. 3. 23; I. 16. 30; 

I. 21. 16, 17; II. 17. 20. 

(1) Kanya (Vna., under B. II. 2. 5, reads apapatra). 

(2) One born of the union of a man of the lower caste 
and a woman of the higher caste. One whose cooking 
vessels are excluded from those of the four castes. (U. under 
A. I. 3. 25). 

(3) Acc. to Haradatta, under A. I. 16. 30, apapatras are 
(i) patita (degraded), (ii) sutika (a woman delivered of 

a child), (iii) Candala, (iv) Udakya (a woman in her 
monthly course). 
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(4) pratiloma-striyah, i. c. women in the reverse order of 
castes. (U. under A. I. 21. 17). 

Apartu: G. HI, 21 A. 1 . 11. 27, 31: rtn 4 abdena varsa 
euocyantel. apagate rtau — MB; yatra varsartau dhruvasllatokta — 

Mit. 

At the cessation ot the rainy season. 

Apidhani ; A. II. 3 : Kavatam j argalamiti anye — U. 

Door-leaf or, acc. to sonic, tlie bar of the door. 

Aniatra : B. I. 8. 25; A. I. 3. 23, 36; II. 4. 24: mrnmaya- 
patram — Vna. bhojana-patram', Yesii phkab krtah tani amatrani 
— U. 

An earthen vessel, a dish, a cooking pot. 

Alahn : B. I. 14. 10: SrucFim bhnjanam — Vna. A vessel 
for kecjiing smks or latllcs lor pouring ghee on sacrificial lire. 
(Perhaps made of a hottle-goiud). 

Ara: B. II. 4. 21 ; Salohuko dandah — Vna. A slick hav- 

ing iron in it (Iron-tipped). ‘Govid’ — Biihler. 

Asyanna: A. I. 2 : One whose food may be eaten, 
(Biihler in SBb, II. p. 6g, [lara 2), 

Indra-kila ; B, 11 . 6. 13: pura-duare sthapitah kastha- 
vijesah — Vna. 

A kind of wood placed at the city-gate, 

Ucchadana: B. I. 3. 36; Chatra'dbdranam — Vna. 

Holding the umbrella. 

Ulbana: G, IX. 4: uddhatargham—Ki\i-, bahu-mulyum — 
Mit. 

Very costly. 

Karrapatya : A. I. 5. 3; B. I. ly. 18; Karla-sabdena 
Svabhrabhidhayina narakaloksyate j patatyaneneti patyam f ...naraka 
— pata — hetith — U. Kartam narakam tasmin nipatah—V ix.\. 

Fall into hell. 

Kalakavana: V, 1. 8; B. I. 2. 10: (i) Name of a 
mountain — M. W. (2) Black forest — Buhler. 

Kimpaku G. XVII. 30 or Kyaku: A. I. 17. 28. V. 

33 - Ahicchalram Chatrakam-—kAQ.\ Chatrakah — U. 
Mit. 
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Mushroom— (In Bengal, called byaher chata.) 

Kilasi: G. XV. 17: Kusthi bhiimi-harta Ktlii- 

sas tvagdosah balallti dravulanhn prasiddbah — Mit. 

(i) Leper — MB. (2) Stealer ol land — MB. (3) One alllictcd 
with Kildsa or a skin-disease known as balati amonir the Dravi- 
dians, 

Kucara ; G. XV, 15: Kutsitdedrab — MB., Mit. 

One having ugly habits. 

(Cf. Rgveda I. 154. 2 where this word is interpreted by 
Sayana as Kntsita bimsadi-karta, dingama-pradesa-gantd vd). 

Kunjara; B. I. 3. 53; Plank — Biihlcr. 

Kuthahari; B. HI, 1.8: V asava-sdsana-ddtram — Vna. 

Sickle — Biililer. 

Kulunga: B. I. 12, 6: Black antelope — (Biihlcr). 

Kuwvarta : Vi. LXXXV. II.* tryambaka — giristho goddvari- 
pr/ibhavah — Vai. A place on the mountain called Tryambaka 
where the Godavari river takes its rise. 

(Jolly identifies it with modern Trimbak, ‘a place ol pilgti- 
mage situated near Nasik’ — SBE, VII, p. 257, para 1 1) 

Kusllava: Vi. XXXVII. 32; V. III. 3 ‘Reprehensible art’ 
(such as dancing) — Jolly. 

Krsasa; B.I.10.32; Krsan darbaldn a'saktdn asyati ksipati 
bad hate Hi — Vna. 

One who hurts the weak. 

Kaupina: G, III. 18; B. II. ii. 21: guhya-pradesasya ttdma 
— Mit. nagnatd — MB; Kutsitamdcchadanam,,,iti vaiydkarandh 
(i) Private part, (2) Nakedness, (3) Ugly cover. 

Kubjamra : Vi. LXXXV. 15; Utkala-desastharn ksetrarn 
gahgd-dvdrastharn vd — Vai. A field in Orissa or in Gangadvara 
(also called Haridvara) 

Kumbhidhanya : B. I. 1.3: dasdham fivanaupdyika-dhdnya 
— Vna. 

Paddy sufficient Eor ten days’ subsistence. 

(For different meanings, suggested by others, see Biihler in 
SBE, XIV., p. 143, In. 3, 13; p. 2, In. 3). 
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Kiilamlcula : G. IX. 53; V. XII. 8: From the interprcta- 
tiofjs, suggested by the different commentators, we may gather 
tlie follosving senses of the word: — 

(i) One who goes from one house to another without any 
business, (ii) A stay-at-home fellow, (iii) One who goes 
from one family to another, as in adoption. 

Kloma: Vi. XCVI.51 : mamsa-pindah — Vai. 

Lump of flesh. 

Khadga: A. I. 17. 37: mrga-vi'sesab, yasya srngam 

tailabhajanam — I ■. 

A kmd of deer (or, animal?) wliose horn is used as a con- 
tainer of oil. 

Khora: G. XXVIII. 6: Vrddhah-Mb., Mit. 

Old man. 

Garta; G. XVI. 7; IL 11 . 6 . 28; V, XXL 8 ; garta-iabdo 
ratha-'iahdah, avyaklo va dhuanih — MB. garto rathah — Mit. 
adhomnkha eva mimno hhftbhagab garto hbavati — Vna. 

From the remarks of the commentators, the following senses 
of the word emerge: — (i) Chariot, (ii) Inarticulate sound, 
(iii) Hole. 

Gav.iya: A. I. 17. 29; V. XIV. 41, 43; Vi. 80-9. 

(i) Cow-hke beast — U., (ii) Beast — Vi,, (jji) Akind of fish — V. 
Calattundi: B. 1 . 10. 32: Calatab praninab yastadati 

binasti, pranigbataka iti yad va caladudarah, 

Hdarapftram-parayanab — V na. 

(i) One who hurts moving creatures, (li) A glutton. 

Jrla : G, XXII. 28; drtib—^TsAB, 

Leather bag. 

Diddika: B. 1 . 19. 8; Cucundari. 

Musk rat. 

Tula: A. I. 32. 24 agaminl sampat. 

Future prosperity. 

Divakirtya: G. XVI. 19; V. XIII. ii 
(i) Barber (MB.), (ii) Candala (Mit.) 

(The word, preceded by ‘maha’ means a text of the Sama- 
Ved.i. Vide B. III. 10. ii) 
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Nicudaru: G. XVII. 32; darvaghatah—yib. 

Woodpecker (Bengali — Kathtliokra) 

Nirakrti: A. I. 18. 33; nihsvadhyayah nirvrata ityanye--“\J. 
One who has not studied one’s own Veda or does not perform 
vrata. 

Palpulanam: B. II. 8. 8; malapanayanaya panibhyamava- 
sphotanam , — Vna. 

‘‘Washing clothes by beating them” — Biihler. 

Pasupaja: G. XII. 33; ghrtadi — MB. pasorupajatam, 

ghrtakslradi — Mit. 

Ghee, condensed milk etc. obtained from animals. 

Parsvika ; Vi. Lviii. 1 1 ; parsve sthitva camara-Catattam—Va'i, 

Moving of a chowrie by the side of one. ‘Servile atten- 
dance’ — Jolly. 

Putikhasa : B. I. 17.37.' ^^sdkrtih himavati prasiddhah — U. 

A hare-like animal well-known on the Himalayas. 

Pranuna: B. I. 2. 15: Name of a region in ancient India. 
(MW. explains it as ‘name of a people.’ This does not appear 
to be accurate in view of the fact that all the words preceding and 
following it arc place-names). 

Brahma-sadana : B. II. 4.^ : brahma-sadanakhyo desah vdstu- 
vidyd prasiddho madhye’ gdrasya — U. 

A spot inside the house well-known in the science of 
house-building. 

Bhagala: G. IX. 22: Kapatam hbinna-bhandavayavarn 

Kapalamiti briiyat — MB. Kapatam brUvan bhagdlamiti briiydt — 
Mit. 

Bhrjyakantha : G. IV. 20: Vaisydydrn brahmanajjatah — MB. 

One born of the union of a Brahmana and a Vaisya. 

Bhratrvya : B. I. 3 1 . 1 7 : Sapatna. 

Enemy. (C.f. Panini, IV. i. 143). 

Bhruna; G. XVli. ii, B. IV. r. 22; A. I. 29. i; V. XVU. 

71; XXIII. 38. 

A Brahmana who has studied the Veda with its accessories (U). 

Maha-nadI: B. I. 14. 8; Yah svanamnaiva samndrarn 
gacchanti ta mahanadyab—V m. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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A river that flows into the sea bearing its own name 
throughout. 

Mula: A. I. 32. pitr-dhanam — U. 

Paternal money. 

Mleccha; G. IX. 17; V. VI. 41 ; mlecchah parasikadayah — 
MB. varnasrama-dharma-rahite dese simhala-dvlpadaa ye vasanti — 
Mit. 

(i) Persians, etc., (ii) Those wlio live in Ceylon and such 
other places as arc devoid of the caste-system and the four stages 
of life. 

Yuvam.arin: A. II. 16. 19; Yuvamarinah ytwdna eva mr- 
yante — U. 

One who dies young. 

Kamaka : V. XVIll. One horn of the union of a Vaisya 
and a Btahmanl. 

Repas: B. 111 . 7. 5; repa iti papa-nama — Vna. 

Sin. 

Rc()hayati : A. II. 13; Repha sobha/iha tu tadvatyabhe- 
dopaedrah / tatah ^y 4 .y/ Denominative of repha meaning beauty. 

Vad.iva: Vi. LXXXV. 37 ; tirtha-vi'seso daksina-desasthah — 

Vai. 

A pl.icc of pilgrimage in the Deccan, 

Vfirana: B. I. 12. 7; A kind of bird. 

Varmi; B. 1. 12. 8; A kind of fish. 

V.asa: G. VII. 13; B. II. 10; A. I. 20. 12, A barren 
woman or cow. 

Vasi : A. II. 22. 13; darvyadi — U. 

A cooking appliance known in Bengal as hdtd. 

Vahuka: B. II. 6. 26 Vahubhydm taratlti. 

One who swims across (a river etc.) 

Vidala: G. I. 33; V. III. 53; maydra-paksadi-nispannah — 
MB. Vetra~venu vidalddi nirmitant, piccha-nirmitamityanye — Mit. 

(i) M.adc of feathers of peacock, etc. (2) Made of cane, 
bamboo, etc. 

Vinala; B. I. lo; Ven»-vidalamayddikarn dlrgha-bhd- 
janam — Vna. 
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A long vessel made of bamboo or cane. 

Viscapa: A. I. 23. 8; V. XVII. 5; Vistape vigata-santapa 
Idksmane brahmani. 

(i) Brahman who is free from pain. (2) Heaven (Biihlcr). 

Visvancah: G. XI. 32; Ye ,na svayam karma kurvanti 

rajna ca na sthapyante te visvancah — MB. Ye varnasramah svani 
karmani yathavannanutisthanti te visvancah — Mit. 

(i) Those who neither do their duties of their own accord 
nor are made to do so by the king. (2) Those followers of the 
caste-system and the four stages of life wlio do not duly perform 
their own duties. 

Vrkala: B. I. 13.12; Vrkalassakakah — Vna. 

Vrhati: A. 1 . 32.24: Utpatayati — U. 

Uproots. Cf. Vedic \/ vrh (to tear). 

Vena; Vi. Li. 14: V enu-ccheda-fivi pratilomajah — Vai. 

A man, born of the union of dilTcrent castes in the reverse 
order, subsisting by cutting bamboo, cane, etc. 

Vaira; A. 1 . 24. i ; V. VI. 24; Papam — Vna. Sin. 

Sahkha-puspi : V. XXVIl. II; B. II. i. 21 : Samndra-tire 
lata-visesah — Vna . 

A kind of creeper on the sea-shore. 

Samyosa: A. I. 28. 3: Samyosa kosidhanyani mudga-masa- 
canakadtni — U. 

“Seeds ripening in the pod” — Biihler. 

Sandhini: A. 1 . 17. 23; G. XVII. 23; V. XIV. 34; Vi. Li. 
40: Ya garbhini dugdhe — U, Mit. ekarn vetdrn antarikrtya 
dtihyate vatsdntarena vd — MB. 

Animal that (i) gives milk while big with young, (2) is 
milched after one veld (time of milching?), (3) is milched by the 
calf of other animals. 

Sarvannl: A. I. 18. 33: Yah sarvesdmannam bhunkte. 

One who eats rice from all. 

Sairl; A. I. 2. 37: Vdha-yoktra-rajjuh — U. 

The rope of the yoke of a draught animal. 

Syandini: G. XVII. 23: nitdnta-granthi-stani — yasydh 
stanebhyah kftrarn syandate — Mit. 
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Ltxicografhical Notes 

(i) An animal whose udders ate tight. (2) Animal from 
whose udders milk flows spontaneously (Biihlcr). 

Srehu; G. I. 50: rctah — MB. 

Semen. 

Himavan : B. III. 3. 19: stta-sahisnuh (Vna). 

Capable of enduring cold. 

SuRts Chandra BanekJi 



Ancient Indian Geography in Banabhatta 

Apart from their high literary excellences, the works o£ 
Banabhatta are o£ no mean importance as valuable sources of 
ancient Indian Geography and of contemporary Social history. 
The picture of ancient India that the two important works of 
Bana unravels cannot precisely be taken to be a faithful picture of 
the contemporary society inasmuch as facts strewn over a long 
period of history are summed up in the casual references of 
Bana, but these nevertheless furnish us with graphic views 
relating to Indian Geography during some centuries prior to the 
advent of Harsa, and of the age to which the poet belonged. In 
the and Ucchasa of the Bana refers to some villages 

situated close to the rivers and These were 

ctc.^ 

The city of M a n i t a r a was situated on the river 

Bana’s ancestral home was situated in si f ?T ^ S in a 
country watered by the river Sona.^ The Sona was also known 
to the classical writers as 

The river A j i r a v a t i also known as may be 

identified with the modern Rapti in Oudh. Panini refers to it. 
(in 6.3.119). The refers to the (ch. 214). 

was a tributary of the river 

The metropolis Sthanvisvara was situated within 
the territory known as renowned for its abundance in 

horses and camels, refers to the region comprising 

of the Carnal, Ambala, Simla and Patiala districts probably. 

JTgnJJTUTR I ?f -ch 3. 

and iTnqcft »TTprC«ft' I 

2 5cr^rTJT^i?m^n^— 2nd ch. 

3 1 
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rnmtm referred to as ‘'Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo” by Hiuen tsang* was 
situated witluii this territory.* The Gaudavaho refers to 
chc subjugation of Sri Kantha by Yasodharinan of Kanauj about 
halt a century later.* Yasodharinan inarched through the 
(Kajputana), Kuruksetra and reached The location 

of and in the vicinity of the Ambala and Patiala 

districts is thus testified by the account ot 

Bana refers to tlic horses of Vanayu, Aratta, Kainboja, 
Bharadvaja, Siiulhu and Persia as well-bred ones.^ ** generally 
taken to be referring to Arabia. 

The first reference to Vanayu occurs in Panini 

(in the Nadadi group in IV. 1.99), where is taken 

to Correspond to the people of the wide open VVana valley to the 
I'lorth of the Gonial river*. The liatnayatia refers to Vanayu.'* The 
eulogises tor its well-bred iiorscs."* But the Behistuin 
inscription does not mention as the old name of Arabia 

rather it refers to tlie country as Arbiya, Ragozin’s “Assyria 
mentions ‘Van’ as the old name ot Armenia celebrated tor its 
horses. Griflith holds that the identification of Vanayu with 
Arabia is conjectural**. (6th century A.D.) refers to 

Tlic Padina Pttrana^'' contains reference to the people 
of the Vanayu country and classes them among the tribes 
of the N.W.F.P. Since Vanayu cannot be fully identified with 
Arabia we are inclined to assume that, that part of Afghanisthan 
was probably known to Bana as the Vanayu country. 

ALCOimt of Hiucii tsatig by S. Beal. 

6 lntroilt$otion of Gattdauaho cd, by S. P. Panclii, 

7 ?I5!1 e-tc. 

tS India as known to Panini, p. 438. 

y la the ?rr^*T 4 (eh. VI). 

10 (BK. 11 . 

1 1 Rimdyana vol. I, p. 42. 

flfftrr. xiy. 17, 

»3 ^*11# and HI). 
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The Punjab has been mentioned as A r a t t a. The 
refers to fr t ^ f.** The jt^PTRcT refers to its geogra- 
phical position.^® That the whole of the Punjab was 
known as Aratta for some centuries prior to Bana can be 
attested from this reference, but Hiuen tsang refers to it as 
‘Chch-ka’ probably meaning Takka. The of 

names the by the word Takka ( 4. 

22-27).*® Vinayacandra also refers to Takka in his 
Takka and both refer to the Punjab which was otherwise 

known as WKi in early times. Though Biina refers to it 
was a comparatively older name, and as vouched for by Hiuen 
tsang. The Punjab was probably known at that time by the 
name Takka. Justin refers to Aratta as Arestac.^* 

K a ni b o j a has been referred to in almost all ancient texts. 
The Vaih.il Brahmana refers to (a pupil of *T?T*n^). 

The Nirukta refers to Kiimboja.*® Sankara the oldest commentator 
of the explains as I Panini** 

refers to as a great gT 5 T<?^. The site of the from 

the hoary past ages down to the time of Bana remained almost 
unchanged. The territory watered by the headwater of the Oxus 
and comprising the Ghalcha speaking areas of Pamir was 
known from the age of Panini as Kamboja.*® Old Persian 
inscriptions mention as (Kambujiya). 

Kamboja, broadly speaking, lay to the south of Ferghana 
and may be identified with the region of Badakshan Pamir. 

14 In (Bk. 1 1 . ). 

cr«TI I =qi?[»TT*IT fWsT^fri ^ I SIR % ^?1T: I 

( ch. 40-45 and ch, 44.) 

16 The (ch. 44 says) — “WRT ^S??ITTf«TcrT: I 

17 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 215. 

‘8 ( 2 . n.) 

19 In IV. 1.175. 

20 Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, vol. X. p. 468-500. 
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Asoka’s R.E.V mentions the Watters 

(on Yuan Chwang 1 ) tries to locate it in Rajapura. V. Smith has 
placed the Kamboja among the mountains of the Hindukus. Bana 
probably referred to the territory lying to the south of Ferghana 
by Kamboja (excluding because the Rajapura has been 

tnentioned separately by Hiuen tsang as ‘Ho-lo-she-pu-lo . The 
contemporary treatises on Tantra also limit it as — 

exploits of Lalitaditya Muktapida the subduing of Kamboja has 
been referred to, and there Kamboja is said to be comprising 
of the hilly regions of N. W. India. 

Import of horses from the Bharadvaja country has been 
mentioned by Bana. Panini refers (in IV. 2. 145) to the Bharadvajas 
(fT'OTTiijlT and the Kasikii clearly states that Bharadvaja 

there refers to a country. According to Pargiter the Bharadvajas 
arc often mentioned as the residents of the upper Ganges valley 
near the Himalayas in the The Markandeya Parana^' 

mentions the Bharadvfijas as the residents of Garhwal. Panini 
mentions the Bharadv.ajas in conjunction with the Atreyas.“® 
Nothing can be known about the geographical site of the 
IMiaradvaja country from the extant references of Bana. 

Both Sind h u and S a u v i r a arc mentioned in the 
I Sindhu occupied the lower Indus valley and has been 
namctl ‘Sin-tu’ by Hiuen tsang. Sauvira*^ has been known from 
the early Christian ages*® and has been mentioned by many 
foreign travellers. The Bible refers to as the Sophir or 

Ophir and the Milinda Panha*^ mentions Sovira as a seaport. 
The calls it ch 9; ch 

13.) Dr. Rhys Davids places to the north of Kathiawar and 

21 Quoted in Gajendragadkar’s Harsacarita. 

22 p. 320. 

23 Cf. in IV. i.iio in the WTTS I 

24 Cf. ^ I 

25 Vide Classical Age, p. 16.^-165. 

26 S.B.E. vcl, xxxvi. 
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along the gulf of Cutch®’ Alberuni identifies with Multan 
and Jahrawar.®* The Markandeya PHrana^* places both 'Rfr'T and 
to the northern part of India along with Gandhara, Madra 
etc. The account of Hiuen tsang reveals that occupied the 
lower Indus valley and the occupied the upper Indus 

valley respectively. 

Persia has been referred to not only in the Kadambari And 
the HarMcarita’^’* but in other classical works antedating Bana** 
The refers to Persia for the superior quality of its horses. 

Acquaintance with Persia dates b.ick to as early as the 6th century 
B.C. when Cyrus the ruler of Persia led an expedition .against India. 
Darius also invaded the independent kingdoms of India.*® In 
the Rgveda the Persians are mentioned as the ‘Parsus’ and in the 
Behistun Inscr. as ‘Parsan’ (JRAS., vol. XV. pp. 101-103). The 
Visnu P. (II. ch. 3) refers to Persia.*® The territorial integrity of 
Persia thus remained unchanged in the days of Bana. 

Settlements of the S a k a s in the N.W. border of India are 
mentioned in the i ) To both Patanjali 

and Katyayana Sakas were known races. The speaks of 

the settlements of the Sakas as ?r ^ g't T (VI.II.). 


27 Buddhist India, p. ^ 2.0 and (v. ch 1 o.) 

28 Alberuni^s India, vol. i, pp. 300-302. 

29 Ch. 57. 

30 SfffcT: and JIT^: 

31 Cf. — RaghuIV. 

32 Mccrindlc’s Ancient India , — the account of Strabo. 

33 It is curious to note that trade in horses from Persia began as early 
as the time of Panini and continued for some centuries preceding the 
incursion of the Muslims and the Turks, Even the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagara imported horses from Persia in about 1500 A.D, (vide Sewell's 
‘A Forgotten Empire'). The account of Tabari (838-933 A.D.) reveals 
that embassies were exchanged between Pulakesin II of Maharastra and 
Khusru (590-628 A.D.) the ruler of Persia. Another king named Deva 
Sarman sent ambassadors to the Court of Persia long before Harsa. (Cf. 
Account of Firdausi in Shahnama). 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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That tlie people of India were fairly acquainted with Turkey 
may be gathered from the Tlie Garuda Parana refers 

to it as Eastern Turkestan (Pt. I. ch. 55). The 
seems to have full acquaintance with all the countries referred to 
by Bana.’* 

Bana speaks of the superior quality and the high stature of 
the horses of the gffij country.^* Sankara explains the two passages 
ns I References to or gsftjj occur in 

the in the and in the (ch. 49). 

1 he limits the country as stretching from the 

Kanigahga river to the upper The Geographical Dictionary 

of Ancient India tries to identify it with Hataka or the Ladak 
Province. The places it among the countries lying to 

the north.’* 

Eiom the account of the it is cleat that was a 

country adjoining the etc. in the mountainous terrains 

of the North. 

The names of G a u d a and P u n d r a ate referred to in the 
Kadambari.** Pundranagar has been cited in the Kasika under Panini 

34 ■3rr»Tlff'4; I 

.35 3f13Cr'T'4: I 

5 T^qg[T: — ch. 17 

Hcmacanclra also says — ^g: I 

The Classical AgCj j», 628 speaks of an expedition against Turkey led 
by an Indian king without however any authentic source. Hiuentsang 
(about 62^^ A.D.) also records his acquaintance with the Turkish people 
and the Turkish territory (vide Life of Hiaentsayig by S, Beal pp. 35-84) 

37 Ibid. 

3*^ ch. XIV. 

39 sntR: \ sTIJRTS^JTT*!?^ 

I ^ w. VK. )” and 

^ t w- (ch. 46)”. 

srig^t and fjfr^SETTTff- 

qrgf jft qlg^ etc.). 
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6.2.89. The says (Ch. 

XVI). In the s(j, (VII. 18) the PunJras are mentioned. 

According to Mr. Fergusson the regions of Dinajpur, Rahgpur, 
and Bogra formed the ancient Pundravardhana. Pundra and 
Pundravardana are the same. Pundra was bordered on the east 
by the river Karatoya, on the west by the river Kausiki, on the 
north by the Hemakuta mountain of the Himfilayan range, and on 
the south by the tributaries of the Ganges. Pundradesa and Pundra 
were the names of the same country and some scholars suggest 
that Pundravardhana was perhaps its capital. The however 

considers Pundra and Paundra as two different countries. 
According to an allusion referred to by Bana, — the 
ruler of jgfl was killed by Sub in a has been 

identified with Rada i.e. modern Burdwan district in Bengal, 
by the commentatorof the Pandu conquered it'‘* 

The places between and but the 

mentions it as an independent country.^ According to the 

Tamluk was probably included within Suhma but the 
mentions and as two different countries. 

The Telapatta Jataka^^- mentions gu as a country nearing the 
Punjab. Though the geographical accounts regarding the site 
of differed from rime to time, Bana’s account probably 
identified it with Western Bengal, the capital of which was 
crrsjfeff.** 

In the remote eastern part of India a j 5 2?^ fcf tf is referred 
to as a friendly neighbour of Harsa.** The precious jewels, wooden 
articles, leather works etc. of this country earned recognition all 
over India. Pragjyotisa has been mentioned in the and 

4* HW’T# (ch- 5‘.) ancf ch. 9). 

43 ch, 113. 

44 Ch, 113. 45 Ch. VI, 

46 ggt ch. 29. 47 Jataka, vol. I, p. 232. 

48 Vide P. V. Kane’s Harsacarita — Note on the point. 
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by Ptolemy."® In the and in the Ramayana^^ 

has been spoken as the capital of the king- 

dom of Kamrupa. Though Bana refers to 5lT»nr?ft^»? 
It came to be replaced by as early as the 4th/ 5th 

cent. A.D. In the Gupta inscriptions has been men- 
tioned and not the Although and 

arc very often identified, am appears to be the name of 

Assam of a comparatively older age. In later inscriptions 
and are both mentioned in place of Hiuen tsang 

was acquainted with and refers to it as ‘Kia-nu-lo-po.’ The 

extent of the territory comprising and cannot be 

ascertained from the descriptions of Bana. 

Bana refers to a country by name twice in the 

the identification of which is a matter of great dispute."* Sankara 
explains as The context makes 

it clear that this country was noted for itssupply of leather shields, 
metal armours and various other articles. Kardarahga probably 
corresponded to the Karajang of Marco Polo. Bana refers to 
in connection with the description of the articles brought 
from It may be that was a country lying on the 

eastern border of India. The distortion of Karajang (referred to 
by Ptolemy*®) into Sanskrit may not at all be an impossi- 

bility. Kiirajang included the Eastern Yunan province and was 
famous for the export of leather articles, tin, copper, gold etc. 
We may identify with Karajang until further evidence 

regarding its location arc not forthcoming. 

50 Ptolciuy/s Geography of ancient (Eastern) Asia by Gcrini, p. 238. 
In, 1. 

51 Ch. 2b. 

52 KiskincUiya ch. 

53 af^eff 

54 Cf. — Allahabad Stone Pillar 

Inscr. 

7. P. V. Kane's Harsacarita. 

56 Ptolemy's Geography of ancient Asia (Eastern) by Gcrini, p. 737. 
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Such icientiHcacion gains ground lurcher from the association 
of Suvarnapura with Upper Burma. In the Bana 

refers to Suvarnapura as the abode of the Mlccchas roaming 
about the mountainous terrains of the Hejuakuta atul as lying 
close to the sca.®^- Kailasa was about i 20 miles to the west of 
fhc Brhat Samhiti^* mentions the ; its 

classical name in the Burmese documents is Sonaparanta — the 
Chrysc Regia of Ptolemy. Fcrgusson tries to identify it with 
Thaton on the Sitang river miles to the north of Marta- 
ban. The refers to the The identification 

of with Karajang may not at all be improbable in view 

of the association of with Burma.® ^ 

That Kashmir was known to Bana, can be attested from 
the reference in 

Among the countries hostile to Prabhakaravardhaua, Bana 
mentions the and 

That the Hunas in his time were settled in the 
north western frontier of India has been vouched by 
other references of Bana.®‘ The Kuvalayamala of Udyotana 
Suri refers to the existence of the Hunas in Punjab 

57 Jim 

fji2fi?i?s!rrjr srni? 1 

58 riwifi 5 i*im 1 

59 Ch. XIV. V. 31. 

60 Ch. XII. 

61 Vide Suvarnadvipa, R. C. Majuimlar, The commentary of Sankara 

notes a variant for the Word . hi the account of Ibn 

Khurdadhib and other travellers Kamrun has been given as the old name 
of Kamrun may be a variation of The point is however 

a most debatable one and is to be solved by the scholars. 

62 ch. 

?f?r 5 ir«rciTq?:;iTgT qm iisrrfirqT^r:— 4 ‘h ch. 

64 fiuTJi; ^ vnrtft i 
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ai late as 777 A.D.“* The Purina also refers 

to the Hiinas*'* as being settled in the Punjab. 

G u r I a r a occupied parts of the eastern Indus basin and the 
western side of Rajputana which Hiuen tsang calls by the name 
•Kue-che-lo’: Vinayacandra in his refers to Gurjara 

as a northern country. The name Gurjara was not probably 
extended to the peninsula of Gujrat during the time of Hiuen 
tsang. Cunningham remarks — “I have already shown that the 
nanic of Gurjara was confined to western Rajputana in the time 
of Hiuen tsang and that it was still a distinct country from 
Saurastr.i in A.D. 812 when Karkaraja of Latesvara recorded his 
grant of land. ’’ 

Lata in the time of Bana comprised Southern Guzrat inclu- 
dir.g Khandesh which was situated between the Mahi and the lower 
Tapti. Lata has been called Larike by Ptolemy. ThcGaruda Purina 
refers to it®*. In the of it has also been men- 

tioned. Dhauli inscription mentions it as Lathika. In the “Periphis 
of the Lrrythrian Sea” it has been mentioned as Ariaca and as 
situated to the South of Barygaza (Broach). 

G a n d h a r a has also been referred to by Bana . Its 
earliest reference dates back as early as the time of the 
Rgueda where the Gandharis who were famous for their 
sheep and wool had been mentioned. Gandhara had been 
mentioned by Panini** and was situated to the south of Kapisa 
comprising the valley of the Kabul river. Gandhara had been 
mentioned in the Atharvaueda for the precious quality of the 
wools of that country. In the jataka stories®* Kashmir had 
sometimes been included within Gandhara. Hecataeus of Miletus 
(549*4^^ B.C) referred to Kashmir as belonging to Gandhara. 
Strabo refers to Gandhara as lying along the river Kabul. 

65 Ref, &akas in India by S. Chattopadhyaya, pp. 76-77. 

66 fqjr: t 

67 Ch. 55. 

b8 In IV. 1. 169; ly, 2. 133; IV, 3. 93. 

No, 406. 
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Hiuen tsang calls it ‘Kieu-to-lo* and during Harsa's reign it 
included the Peshwar and Charsadda Districts. 

Bana referred to M a 1 w a several times.^- Vidisa was its capi- 
tal. Ujjaiiu had been referred to as the capital of and was 

encircled by the river Sipra,” Ujjain! was a seat of Buddhist culture 
( ) and was situated on a hilly track ( )• 

In western India has been referred to and in Eastern 

India JirpT has been mentioned once again ( 

JTT*i'?3r;^Tr«rfg3q[ ). 

Bana pours out invectives against the inhabitants of the D r a v i d a 
country where the practice of sorcery, exorcism etc. were in voguc^^ 
Though the territorial boundary of Andhra underwent changes 
from time to time, it generally comprised of the district situated at 
the mouth of the Godavari and the valley of the Wardha river and 
the South Ganjam district. In the early Brahmana texts, Pali 
Jatakas etc. the Andhras are mentioned. The worship of the 
goddess was prevalent among the people of Andhra. 

Kerala was likewise known to Bana.” Reference to 
Ceylon may also be met with.” 

K u 1 u t a which has also been referred to by Hiuen tsang has 
been mentioned in the Both the and the 

place among the countries lying to the north.^® 

The Geographical Dictionary opines that Kuluta formed part 
of the The subdivision of Kulu in the Kangra district 

in the upper Beas valley of the Punjab was known as 

71 f^ 5 RT srnr 1 

73 I 

74 ?T^ 5 nfWf%‘f 5 l 5 IT^ 

^ h. XIV. 

77 Vide Arch. Survey Report 1907-8^ 260, 
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^vctaclvlpa also known as was the portion of 

the Himalaya lying to tlie east of Tibet/* The Mahabharata^* 
and the if?IRJ^TTnT*“ refer to 

Among the remote northern countries grlTff? i? mentioned.*^ 
lias been mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana*^^ in the 
*T?r«TR?T** andcomprisedof the northern portion of the Garhwal and 
the Hunadesa (N. VV. India) through which the river 
passes. Originally it included the countries beyond the Himalaya. 
Ptolemy calls it Ottarakara. According to the iTfliiTr 5 CtT** parts of 
Tibet and Eastern Turkestan were included in Uttarakuru. The 
Inins' (ch. 43) of the Ramdyana speaks to the same eftect. 
According to Mr. Bunsen the slopes of the Belur Tagh (a 
mountain range in Central Asia in the high land of the Pamir in 
which the great rivers of the region have got their source), arc 
the Uttarakuru of the Aryan Hindus.*® It has been mentioned as 
According to tlie was situated far to 

the north of India and was bounded on the north by the ocean. 

China was also known to the Indians. 

f'fi *^5 5 ^ ^ was situated to the north of India.*' The 

Visnn Piirana tells us that Was next to lyi'^g 

between the and (11. 2). 

Bana mentions the Sabaras, Pulindas etc. as hilly tribes 
mostly resorting to the mountainous terrains of India.** Pulindas 

79 I 

80 Ch. 112. V. 38, 

82 viii. 4, 

Ch. ^5. 

^•/ Ch. 7. 

85 Balfour's Cyclop.iedia of India. 86 Ch. 48. v. 43. 

fj?an*T: I 

88 
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resided in the hilly tracts oE central India near the source 
oE the river Godavari. Sahara was probably a general nomen- 
clature Eor some hilly tribes speaking a non-Aryan dialect.** 
One oE the allusions states that JrT*T&?r the ruler oE Padmavati 
lost his liEe Eor leakage of secret counsels.*® Padmavati has also been 
the centre oE the dramatic events oE the Padmavati 

rcEers to modern Padampura nearing the Narwar. The (4^*9) 
refers to it. The Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription contains 

reference to of The Khajuraho Inset. (C, too 1-2 

% 

A.D.) refers to 

Sravasti referred to by Bana ( ^ 

) may be identified with the ruins at Sahet- 
Mahet. %Trq?9fl has been mentioned over and again in the 
Buddhist texts. Mathura, Vatsa, and Cedi were known from 
the age o£ the Vedas and the Epics, but no trace of Vatsa could be 
found in the map of India of the 7th century A. D. 

A s m a k a has been mentioned in 

< It occupied the upper Godavari 
valley and dates back to the early centuries before Christ. Nasik 
Cave Inscr. of the Vasisthaputra Pulumavi (A.D. 149) contains 

reference to and Bana mentioned incidentally. 

It ceased to exist as a geographical unit at the time of Bana. 

The king of M e k a 1 a is said to have been slain in ^TltTSTplft.*® 
Mekala refers to Mt. wherefrom the river 

springs. Narbada is also called in the 

as a hill is referred to in the also.** 

Godhanagiri is the same as — a small isolated 

hill about 5/6 miles to the west of the valley of old 


89 qifirfir?i*iRi 5 iTq?WT f i 

90 jrrnf^rsFii^: 1 

91 Cf. 

92 Vide. JBBRAS., vol. II, p. 62, 

93 ... 1 TT»I«T I 

94 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 7 
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ch 20 ) refers ^ In the Hathigumpha 

inscription ot Kharavcla (C. isc cent B.C.) is mentioned*®. 

of K a r u s a usurped the kingdom of Kalihga 
ruled by )• Two countries by 

the name of arc mentioned, one in the east and the other 
in the west. The refers to ^551 (ch io6). In the 

(ch. 9) it lias been alluded to as being situated between the 
and the The Puranas refer to it as a country on the 

back of the Vindhya range. Karusa is mentioned in the 
Vartika on Piinini 4. 2. 176. According to Pargiter qj?*? was 
situated to the south of Kasi and Vatsa, between on the 
west and qriiq on the east, enclosing the Kaimur hills. Accor- 
ding to the testimony of tlie (i. 24) a portion of the 

modern Shahabad l.)ist. in U. P. was known as Karusa. Martin’s 
“hastern India” (vol. I, p 405) suggests that portions of the 
district between the river Sona and Karmanasa was known as 
Karusadesa. ch. 5) identifies it with modern 

Bunar. The Visnu Purina however classifies it within the 
countries of the west ( ^Tf^qT^f^lf^Tq: ). 

C a k o r a has been identified with a mountain in 
liastern India in thcqjisqqdqi^r.*" Bfma refers to it in the 
The Nasik Cave Inscr. of Vasisthaputra Pulumavi (149 
A, D.)*** contains reference to 

Cam pa has been alluded to in a story. Campa was a 
city on the four miles to the west of Bhagalpur and was 

one of the six great cities of the time of Buddha. The 


9^ qq^IT: I 

97 — ch. 6. 

9 ^ Corpus Inscriptionam Indicarum, vol. II, 

99 I 

3r^I5^q^^T%g: STtOJit I 
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mentions Canipa as one ot the six great cities 
of the time (S.B.E. vol. XI). 

V a i r a n t i has also been referred to (,.. 1 ^ 51 * ). 

Bhasa places the scene of his drama in the It was 

the capital of a king frJ=?r»Tt 3 r by name. It may be identified with 
the Rantipura (modern Rintipur) on the Gomati, a branch of the 
Chambal. It was the abode of referred to by Kalidasa 

( In the !(I?i]rq# (ch 67) is alluded to. 

In the wilderness of the Vindhya hills is men- 
tioned.*®- and of the Allahabad Stone Pillar 

Inscr. are probably the same.*®® 

Of the more important mountains Bana refers to Dardura and 
Malaya. Dardura is to be identified with the Nilgiri hills in the 
Madras Presidency.*®’ 

According to the M a n d a r a was situated to 

the south of the Ganges and on the Vindhya range. The 
(ch. 19) and efJFfqt (ch. 162) do not recognise any other 

except the it 5 [ 3 T of the Himalaya range^®® In some 

of the Puranas the (which contains the temple of 

!T^»!RTW) is said to be situated on the 1?;^^ mountain but in the 
*IfrvrF^cT ( ch. 2. q 5 rqt ) is again placed to the east. Bana’s 

account (?rT tallies with the account of the 

M t. S u b e I a has also been referred to.*®® The Ramdyana 
refers to Mt. qTfi[^rr^ has likewise been mentioned*®*. 

From the (69- 11-12) it seems that it was in Malawa 

and corresponded to the western portion of the Vindhya and 

Aravali hills. The sources of Chambal and Sipra are to be traced 

102 1 

103 Cf. JRAS., 1847 ; V; ch. 14. 

104 Ch. 143. 

105 Vide Geographical Diet. 

106 ?rr...g^5iT^— (ch. 6th.) 

*07 egftqr aPr 1 38.1. 

loS qifiaTfi' ch. 7). 
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HI it. It hai been mentioned in the Naiik Inscription (No. 2 ) of 
Gautamiputta 5atakarni.‘“* The Mahabhasya refers to it as the 
southern boundary of 

Bana’s works arc thus replete with various informations 
concerning ancient Indian Geography. These agree substantially 
with the accounts lurnished by other older works, and all of them 
taken together serve to focus new light on the annals of ancient 
Indian history. 


Dileep Kumar KanJilal 
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Ramabhadra and Bhoja : the Imperial Pratiharas 

(A Revised Study) 

Ramabhadra (C. A.D.)* 

As the first inscription of Raniabhadra’s successor, IMioja I, 
belongs to V. 893 (836 A.D.) and the last known date of Naga- 
bhatall is V. 890,^ Ramabhadra could have tilled for two or three 
years only, from V. 890 to V. 893. That he had to face 
trouble, tntcrnal as well as external, can be assumed on the basis 
of verse 12 of Bhoja’s Sagartal inscription which states that he 
“had the haughty commanders of armies forcibly bound down by 
his (subordinate) kings who had the best cavalry under their 
charge and looked radiant by having destroyed the obstacles 
caused by the evil-doers.”* Internal trouble may have been 
caused by over-power! ul feudatories, and the external by Dcvapala 
of Bengal who is credited not only with the di gvi jay a oi Aryavarta 
(Badal inscription of Narayanapala's reign)® but also of the whole 
of Bharatavarsa (Devapala’s Monghyr Plates)*. Devapala’s 
claims, though highly exaggerated, may not have been mere 
bombast,® and even if he did nothing more, he probably succeeded 
in recovering some of the Pala territories lost as a result of 


*In a paper entitled, “The Imperial Pratiharas, A Revised Study,’’ 
published in the Journal of Indian History, 1943, the history of the 
Imperial Pratiharas was brought down to V. 890, the year of Naga- 
bhata IPs death. In this paper wc deal with his two immediate 
successors, Ramabhadra and Bhoja I, stressing the points wherein wc 
differ from eminent writers on the subject like Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
Dr. R. S. Tripatbi and Dr. A.S. Altckar. 

1 The date of death is given by the Prabhavakacarita. 

2 £/., XVIII, p, io8. 3 verse 5, 4 verse 15, 

5 For divergent views on the point see Dr. B. P. Sinha's Decline of 

the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 370 and Dr. R. S. Tripathi's History of 
Kanauj, p. 240. 
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Nagabhaw II’s victory at Monghyr. But did Ramabhadra lose 
inucli more than that, say Bundclkhand as well as Gurjaratra as 
contended by some writers? 

The Barah Plate is supposed to supply such evidence regard- 
ing the loss of Bundclkhand. But almost every thing that the 
Plate has to say can be put down as follows : ® 

1, That it was issued from the camp situated at 
Mahodaya, i.e., Kanauj, by Bhojadeva in V. 893, 

2, That the Grant referred to in it had originally been 
made by Paramesvara ^arvavarman and later on 
confirmed by Maharaja SrI-Nagabhata. 

That through the incapacity of the legal officer^- the 
donee could not have his dues for a short period in 
the reign of Mahaiaja 5 rI-Ramabhadra. 

4, That Bhojadeva, after going through the old history 
of the Grant, declared the obstruction illegal and gave 
back the Valfikagtahara, which lay in the Udumbara- 
visaya of the Kalanjara-m^tnr/^t/d in the Kanyakubja- 
bhukti to the Brahmanas born of the family of Bhatta 
Kacara-svamin. 

None of these four hicts can, 1 believe, prove that Bundclkhand 
had passed away fiom Ramabhadra’s hands.* The facts i and 4, 
viz., the issue of the Plate from Kanauj and the confirmation of 
the Grant relating to lands in Kalanjara-mrtndrt/tf in the very first 
year of Bhoja’s reign, (when probably he had made no new 
additions to the Pratihara empire) should rather indicate that 
Kanauj and Bundclkhand had been beejueathed to him by his 
father, Ramabhadra. And as to fact 3, the non-recovery of his 
dues by the donee for a short period in Ramabhadra’s reign, why 


6 El.. XIX, pp. 15-19, 

7 Tnc words arc "vyav.iharino vaigitnyat kincitkalamvihatam" . 
Why should not scholars give them their literal sense ? 

8 Sec respectively El., XVlll, p. 106, History of Kanauj, p. 237, 
and Decline of the Kingdom of Adagadha, p. 370. 
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should we not accept the statement of the Plate itself that the 
obstruction was due to the incapacity of the judicial officer? No 
logical principle, whether of agreement or difference or of 
anvaya-vyatireka, as a Sanskritist might put it, compels one to 
associate vicchedas of Grants with political changes and revolutions. 
The Tilaka-manjari of Dhanapala (p. 54, Nirnayasagar Press) 
shows that it was almost a routine duty of a ruler to tour, not over 
any conquered territory, but over his own dominions and to restore 
vicchedas, which in the circumstances could have been mostly 
due to judicial or executive aberration. Danaviccheda, obviously, 
was a disease that could affect the body politic even in the 
absence of major political changes. That there was at least 
no causal connection between these two factors should be clear 
also from fact q, noted above. Though one major political 
change followed another in fairly quick succession from the 
time of 5 arvavarman Maukhari to the reign of the Imperial 
Pratihara Nagabhata II, the original donee’s descendants were 
left undisturbed in the possession of the land granted to them, 
and would have remained its masters even up to V. 893, but 
for some judicial error. Devapala’s conquest is irrelevant to the 
issue, for even if he had conquered Bundelkhand, he probably 
would have tried to practise what he preached in his Monghyr 
Plate, viz. “Land has been enjoyed by many rulers, Sagara and 
others. His is the merit who actually possesses it. One, who 
took away land donated either by himself or others, became a 
dung-worm and suffered along with his ancestors.” 

The inference of decline in Ramabhadra’s power in Gurja- 
ratra is even less justified. The Daulatpura Grant, on the basis 
of which this conclusion is drawn, merely speaks of : — 

1 . a grant in ^ivagrahara of the Dendavanaki-visaya of 
Gurjaratra by Maharaja SrI-Vatsarajadeva, 

2. of the transfer of a sixth part of this gift by the donee, 

Bhatta Vasudeva. to another Brahmana named Bhatta Visnu with 

•• / • •••• 

the approval of Maharaja Srl-Nagabhatadeva, 

3. of the loss of the deed of donation as well as approval 
in Bhoja ’s reign, and 
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of their restoration by Bhoja in V. 900, after going 
through tlic relevant records.* 

Is there really any evidence of decline in Pratihara 
power?’® Deeds sometimes get lost even now and have to be 
renewed. And even if for the sake of argument it is 
conceded that Imperial Pratihara power did decline in Gurjaratra, 
why should Ramabhadra ’s name be associated with it? The 
Grant states that both the deed and its approval were lost not in 
Ramahhadra’s but in Bhoja’s reign. 

Ramabhadra was a devout worshipper of Surya.” It was 
because of this devotion that he called his son Mihira. 

Bhoja I 

The next ruler, Bhoja I, Mihira or Mihira-Bhoja, should be 
regarded as the greatest ruler of the Pratihara dynasty. When 
he came to the throne, Dcvapala was still ruling in Bengal. On 
the western side, the danger from the Arabs of Sindh had never 
ended. In the south, Amoghavarsa, an inheritor of the tradi- 
tions, set up by the redoubtable Rastrakuta raiders, Dantidurga, 
Dhruva and Govinda III, could always be a potential danger to 
tlic Pratihiira empire; and within the empire itself the increased 
power of the feudatories who had helped Ramabhadra against 
his enemies could ultimately be more a source of weakness than 
strength. It is clear that the Pratihara throne was to be no 
bed of roses for the youthful ruler. 

Most writers on Pratihara history assume that Bhoja’s first 
task was the restoration of his authority in Bundelkhand and 
Gurjaratra.’* Bur if our reconstruction of Ramabhadra’s history 

9 El., V, p. 208. 

10 See my paper on the Pr.rtiharas o£ Mandor published in the 
Birla Vulya V ihar Alagitzine, vols. II and 111 , pp. ii-ao, Hindi Section. 

1 1 He is described in Pratihara inscriptions as Paramadtiyabhakta, 
In verse 15 of the Sagart.!! inscription he is said to have obtained his son 
Mihira by propitiating the Sun through mysterious rites. 

12 See History of Kanauj, p. 238, and R. C. Majumdar in The Age 
of Imperial Kanauj, pp, 29-30. 
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is correct, no such effort must have been necessary; both these 
areas were within the Pratihara empire at the time of Bhoja’s 
accession and probably remained so to the end of his reign. 
Dr. Majumdar, no doubt, assumes that Bhoja lost Gurjaratra 
between 843 A. D., the date of his Daulatpura Plate and 861 
A. D., the year of the Mandor Pratihara Kakkuka*s Ghatiyala 
inscription which “refers to the province as being held by that 
king”(Bhoja).'^ But the assumption is fallacious, forthe Ghatiyala 
inscription, instead of saying that Kakkuka ruled over Gurjaratra, 
merely states that he had won great renown in Travani, Valla, 
Mada, Arya, Gurjaratra, Lata and Parvata.^'* Renown could 
have been easily obtained even by acting as Blioja’s general or 
deputy in some of these regions.** Kakkuka*s father, Kakka, 
had similarly “won fame’* in the battle of Monghyr,*® even 
though none maintains that Monghyr was within the Pratihara 
kingdom of Mandor. 

Actually Bhoja’s reign may have begun with a conflict with 
Devapala of Gauda who, as wc have seen, is credited with the 
digvijaya of practically the whole of India.* ^ More specifically 
we arc told in the Badal inscription tliat attending to his minister 
Kedaramisra’s advice, Devapala ^‘eradicated the race of the Utkalas, 
humbled the pride of the Hunas and scattered the conceit of 
the Dravidas and GUrjaras.''^^ The Dravidas mentioned here 
may cither be Pallavas or Pandyas.*® But the Gurjara ruler who 


13 The Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 30. 

1 4 Ycna prapta mah^khyMs-Travanyam Valla-Madayoh j 
Aryesti GUrjaraLrayam Latadese ca Parvatej / 

15 Of the countries mentioned in the last footnote Lata was under 
the Rastrakutas of Gujarat. Perhaps the campaign in which he took part 
against them is the one referred to in the Bagumra Plates of 867 A.D. 

16 £/,, XVIII. p, 96. **Yaso Mtidgagiratt Inbdham yena Gaudaih 
samam ra^e^ 

17 See footnote 5. See verse 13. 

19 Age of Imperid Kananh P- 5 *» Decline of the Kingdom of 

Magadha, p. 373, fn, 2. 

IHOm JUNE, 1958 
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was Kcdaramisra’s contemporary can only be the I’ratibara ruler 
IMioja.*" 

Dr. K. C. Majiimdar believes that at some time or other in 
ins reign HUoja succeeded in defeating Devapala.^^ The view is 
based on verse i8 of Bhoja’s Sagartal inscription which is sup- 
posed to state that Bhoja liad as his remarried bride “the other 
Laksmi, the source of the fame of Dharma’s (Dharmapala’s) 
son,” But as pointeil out elsewhere by me, Dr. Majumdar 
has misunderstood the verse.^* If it is anything that the 
writer of the inscription is out to impress on the reader, 
It is that Blioja’s Lak.sml stood in a class by herself. She was 
no pHnarbhft, i. e., remarried woman. She was different from 
Laksmi, the consort of Visnu, for unlike her she was born not 
from kiirasagara but the sagara, known as the enemies’ army, 
which was churned by kula mountains in the form of rulers 
belonging to Bhoja’s clan; and she was dharmapatyayasah- 
prasuti. i. e., tlie source of dharma and yasas instead of being 
Kamaprasuti like Visnu’s Laksmi. Actually, ihercfote, the 
vcr.se has no reference to Dharma’s son, Devapala, or of his 
Laksmi (sovereignty) being wctltled as a punarbhii by Bhoja. 

Devapala was prob.ibly middle-aged when Bhoja ascended 
the throne. When he (Devapala) passed away in c. 850 and 
was succeeded by three unmartial eulcrs, Surapala, Vigrahapala I and 
Narayanapala, Bhoja had his chance. And to add to Pala difficul- 
ties, there were Rastrakuta attacks, both by Amoghavarsa I and his 
successor Ktsna IP* and the coiupiest of Radha by the Sulki king, 

20 “As K.ctlrir.miisr.1. the grandson of D.irbhapani, who had served 

Dc'v.iprda, is given the credit for this success over ‘the lord of Gtirjaras’, 
the event must h.ivc liappened in the last years of Devapala, and then his 
cointcmporary at th.it time must have been Bhoja I.” (B.P. Sinha, 

Decline of the Kingdom of Magadhd). Who was the aggressor cannot, 
however, be decided on the basis of this reference. 

21 El.. XVIII, p. 106. The view has been adopted, without any 
ciitic.d examination, by many writers on the subject. 

ii lourn.il of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. XXIV, pp.yo-i. 

23 Decline of the kingdom of Magad ha, p- 388 ; Age of Imperial 
Ktinauj, p. 5V 
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Maharajadhirdja Ranastainblia.*^ The Kahla Plates, discovered 
in Gorakhpur District, state that Gunamhhodhideva, who was 
ninth in ascent from Sodhadeva (V. 1134), leceived land from 
Bhoja and took away by force the royal fortune of Gauda.^’^ 
Considering the date of Gunambhodliidcva, we have to regard 
him as one of Bhoja Pratihara’s generals rewarded for his services 
against the Palas. Another Pratihara feudatory who took part 
i'l this expedition was probably Guhila of Chatsu who is 
described in his grandson Baladitya’s inscription as a devoted 
follower of Ins master (svaministhal/) exacting tribute from 
eastern rulers after defeating the Lord of Gauda.^^ The 
overlord can, no doubt, be Bhoja’s son and successor, Mahcndra- 
pala also, as opined by Dr. R. S. Tripathi.*^ But as Guhila’s 
grandfather, Sahkaragana, served Bhoja’s grandfather, Naga- 
hhata II, we should regard Bhoja and Guhila as contemporary 
rulers. If Guhila’s father, Harsa, also served Bhoja,®* it was 
due to the abnormally short reign 0 1 Ramabbadra. 

On the basis of the above evidence, specially the Kiihla 
Plates, we can conclude that in tlie latter part of Bhoja’s reign 
the Pratihara dominions expanded eastwards and reached at least 
as far as Gorakhpur. Actually the extension of the empire may 
have been even greater. Bihar has no inscriptions of Narayana- 
pala between his seventeenth and fifty-fourth regnal years.®* 
If this was due to the disappearance of Pala power from this 
region, credit for this may partly be given to Bhoja whose last 
year roughly corresponds to Narayanapala’s thirty-first regnal 
year.*® Bihar, between the 17th and 31SC regnal years of 

2 ^ Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p, 388. 

25 £/., VII, pp. 85-92. 

26 History of Kanauj, p.250; El., XII p. 15, verse 23. 

27 History of Kanauj, p. 250. 

28 £/., XII, p. 15, verse 19 

29 Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 388' 

30 & 31 I regard Bihar as the scene of a protracted struggle because 
for a number of years neither a Pratihara nor a Pala inscription is to be 
found there. The situation changes with the accession of Mahcndrapala. 
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Narayanapala, must Iiavc been the scene of a protracted Pratihara- 
Pala conflict, which probably ended early in the reign of 
Mahcndrapala Pratiiiara with the complete conquest of Bihar and 
the extension of Pratihara power even to some parts of Bengal,*^ 
On the northern side, success appears to have come early to 
Bhoja, for Sahkaragana’s son, Harsa of Chatsu, who could have 
been only an elder contemporary of Bhoja, is described as having 
defeated the northern rulers with the help of his mighty elephant 
force and to have “presented loyally to Bhoja horses of a breed, 
the Srtvafn'sa, which could cross seas of sand/* The tulers 
defeated arc not specified, but from the reference to sandy tracts, 
It is likely that they might have been the Arabs of Sindh 
and Multan. Bhoja is described by Sulaiman as the Muslims’ 
greatest enemy. Multan always stood in terror of the Prati- 
haras, and we arc told by the Arab traveller, Al-Masudi, that 
“when the unbelievers march against Multan and the faithful 
do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose them, they 
threaten to break their idol and their enemies immediately 
withdraw.”** 

A fragmentary inscription recovered from the footsteps of 
Burana Qila, Delhi, has shown that Delhi was included within 
Blioja’s dominions.** Pehoa in the Karnal District was not far 
from here. An inscription found at Pehoa refers itself to the 
(Harsa era year) 276, corresponding to 882 A. D., during the 
victorious reign of Paramahhattaraka Mahardjadhiraja-Paramesvara 
Bhojadeva and records the grant of certain religious gifts by a 
C-ouncil [dest) of horse-dealers.** The chief purchaser was the 
Pratihara State. In places like Traighataka, the State was the 
only buyer,®'- perhaps because Bhoja wanted to build up a strong 
cavalry not only by exacting horses as tribute but also purchasing 
them in markets. And that he was not unsuccessful 
in his objective can be seen from the Arab traveller 

32 El., XII, p, 15, verse 19 33 ED., I, p. 4. 

34 Ebe Age of Imperial Kanauj, p. 127. 

35 The inscription in question was discovered by Dr, G. H. Ojha. 

36 El.. I. pp. 186 ffi. 37 ihid. 
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Sulaiman’s remark chat no other Indian prince had such a fine 
cavalry.*® 

Extension oE Bhoja’s territory even further to the north can 
be presumed, as pointed out already by many scholars, on the 
basis o£ the following verse from Kalhana’s Rajatarahgint^* : — 
Hrtam Dhojddhirdjena sa sdmrdjyamaddpayatl 
Pratthdrataya bhrtyibhUte Thakkiyakanvayej j 

“He (Sankaravarman) caused the universal sovereignty, which 
had been taken away by the superior king Bhoja, to be given to 
ihe scion of the Thakkiyaka family, who liad become his servant 
by accepting the office of the Chamberlian.” 

The superior king Bho)a obviously is Alahdrdjddhirdja- 
Paramesvara Bhojadeva of Kanauj. Immediately preceding this 
verse is the account of the Gurjara king Alakhana who was 
defeated by ^ahkaravarman and forced to surrender Takka to 
save the rest of his kingdom.*® One is tempted to regard him 
as Gurjara Bhoja’s nominee, set to rule over the newly conquered 
lands, even though there can be no certainty about such a 
conclusion. 

In the beginning, Bhoja had no trouble from the Rastrakuu 
side. When he ascended the throne in 836 A. D., the Rastra- 
kfita ruler, Amoghavarsa, being engaged in a bitter life and 
death struggle with the Eastern Calukyas and the Gujarat 
Rastrakutas, had neither time nor energy to prevent the westward 
expansion of Bhoja’s empire, which speedily covered not only 
Malwa but also Saurastra.*’ At some time before 867 A. D.** 
however, when there was a war for the Gujarat throne between 

38 ED , I, p. 4. 39 Book V, verse 151. 

40 Ibid., verses 149-150. 

41 The westward extension ot Blioja’s empire can be inferred from 
the I’artabgarh inscription of Mahendiapala II, the Vaslrapathamahatmya 
of the Skandapurana and Sulaiman’s description of Bboja’s empire as a 
tongue of land. For a fuller discussion see History of Kanauj and the 
Age of Imperial Kanauj. 

42 This is the date of the Bagumra Grant in which the event is 
mentioned for the first time. 
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Dliruva II and Uis younger brother, and Bhoja led a cavalry raid 
into Gujarat, with a view to supporting the claims of the latter 
and bringing Gujaiat under his overlordsliip, Amoghavarsa per- 
haps helped his clansmen/^ The raid was repulsed by Dhruva 
II. It was a great achlevenicnt. an achievement, it we might 
use the imagery of the inscription itself, comparable to that of 
a cloud which overcasts the sky and darkens the midday Sun/^ 
But such a check could only have been temporary To regard 

It as a disaster, “which reads like a repetition of Harsa’s rout 

at tlie hands of Pulakesin IT’^^ is to exaggerate unduly its 
importance. 

The reign of the next Rastrakuta ruler, Amoghavarsa’s son 
and successor, Krsna 11 (c, 880-^14 A.D.), was, as far as we 
can sec, one of rctahati()n and counter-retaliation. Angered pro- 
bably liy the continued aggression of the Pratiharas and also their 
interference in the Gujarat political affairs, Krsna II and his 
namesake of the Gujarat branch combined their forces at some 

tunc before 888 A.D.^‘‘ and led a raid into Northern India 

which reached at least as far as Ujjayini. Verse 14 of Indra 
Ill’s Bagumra Plates (914 A.D.) speaks of a war between the 
Cjur)ara, i.c. the Pratiliara ruler, and Krsna II of Manyakheta 
in which the latter bore himself valiantly and obviously detcaced 

^ ] My infcrtMKc of a war of succession in which lilioja interfered is 
hasvd on verse of the lUoach inscription of Dhruva II, which mentions 
U);j,cth<.r the attack ot the Giirjara army and the defection of the younger 
hi other, aiui verse of the same rccoid in wduch the strong Gurjara army 
IS (Icscnhed as stiengthened byt the kul)a who, I think, can reasonably be 
identified witli the anitj.i ot vcise 37. (For the text of the verses sec the 
iltstoruiil Inscnptions of Cjujarat^ Part 2, p. 87, Inscription No. 129) 

44 I id,, verse 41. It is one of the best testimonies to the strength 
of bhoja in 867 A.D. Other enemies of Dhruva are in comj-arison with 
him bind, dinj^ tcpisii virahita. To think that Kakkuka of Mandor could 
have sometime about b6i A.D. turned him out even from his patrimony 
of Gurjaratra does not seem reasonable. 

45 R. S. Fripathi, History of Kanauj, pp, 242-3 

46 lhii> ii> the date of the Ankulesvar Grant in which the event is 
mentioned (Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Part 2, No. 131), 
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the Pratiharas. The event was till then reniembcrecl vividly by 
old people o£ the Rastrakuta dominions. More detailed is the 
description in the Bagumra Plates (888 A.D.) of Krsna II of 
the Gujarat Rastrakuta branch, according to which he spread 
far and wide his fame by defeating the enemy at UjjayinI in a 
battle witnessed by the Vallabha, i.e., his overlord, Vallabharaja 
Krsna 11 of Manyakheta.'*^ 

Swift retaliation from the Pratihara side followed.** We hear no 
more of the Gujarat line of the Rastrakutas after 888 A.D., the year 
in which we find the Rastrakuta victory at Ujjayini mentioned. 
This disappearance has been variously explained.*® But the 
best explanation probably comes from the Barton Museum in- 
scription which s|)eaks of a ruler “who was known all around by 
every one as (Va)raha”, who probably reached the Reva, i.e., 
Narmada, and “caught Krsnaraja by means of forced marches.”*® 
Taken unawares Bhoja’s generals on the southern front had 
suffered some defeats. But when the Pratihara military machine was 
fully geared up, the two Krsnas appear to have beaten a hasty 
retreat to their own dominions, hotly pursued probably by Bhoja 

IhtiL, veisi‘ 2 

48 Dr N. Vcnkdtnrnmanayya makc.s Kr.sna's attack on Ujjayini 

follow the Pratihara conquest of mandala . But this does not 

.seem likely. If Kisna II of the Gujarat branch had accompanied his 
overlord to Ujjayini, after the Pratihara coiKjiK\st oI Kheuka, a grateful 
master would most probably have restored ilie territory to its original 
owner and the Gujarat line would have continued its career. That this 
does not happen makes us regard our reconstruction of the events as 
more reasonable. Krsna II hotly pursucvi, as definitely stated by tlie 
Barton Museum inscription, aiul caught up by Bhoja near Reva, most 
probably alter the northern Rastrakuta raid. The Rastrakuta kingdom of 
L^a is conquered by Bhoja, and dislodging the enemy needs all the 
resources of Manyakhep and is accomplished most probably some years 
after Bhoja’s death. And finally when this is done, the Gujarat line is 
not restored, because it had no share in the reconquest of Khetaka- 
mandala. The land belongs to ihe conqueror, Vtrabhogyd vasundhariS, 

49 See Proceedirigs oj the Indian Htstory Congress, 1943, p. 166. 

50 EL, XIX, p. 176 line 12. '*sat$rekaih prayanaih prdpya drak 
Krs»ara]am** 
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himself who in spite of his old age could not let go unchallenged 
this insult to the Pratihara arms. He came upon Krsnaraja, when 
he had just reached the Reva (Narmada), on the banks of which 
stood Rroach, the capital of the Gujarat Rastrakutas, and de- 
feated the allies decisively. 

Thus it was this southward Pratihara thrust that was res- 
ponsible for the extinction of the Gujarat line of the Rastrakutas; 
and wc can infer this fact not only from the Gujarat Rastrakutas 
not being mentioned after 888 A.D. but also from the Camb.ay 
Plates of Govinda IV which speak of KUctaU.a-mandala^'^ being 
freed by Ak.llavarsa (Krsna 11) from the hold of some enemy.®* 
As this event has been regarded as important enough to be men- 
tioned as Krsna IPs sole achievement in a record of one of his 
o'vn descendants, the enemy expelled from Khetaka must have 
been very powerful; and wc could perhaps only regard him 
either as Hhoja himseP or one of his successors Mahendrapala, 
IMioja II or Malup.ala. The Klietaka area was in 9 to A.D. under 
Krsna’s feudatory Pracanda.®® Is it not therefore likely that 
Khetaka was coiujucred by Bhoja a little after 888 A.D. and 
it*coiu]ucr(:(l by Krsna U, perhaps during the chaotic conditions 
that folL)wcd the death of Maldcndrapala in c. ^o 8 A.D. 

Bhoja’s cnipirc included Uttar Pradesh, Centra! India, 
Malwa, Rajasthan, Saurastra, S. E. Punjab and parts perhaps 
also of Ihhar autl Western Punjab. Towards the close of 
his reign, he cont]iicrcd Lati and ended the Gujarat line 
of the Rastrakutas. 

In the early part of Bhoja’s reign the Pratihara dominions 
were visited by the Arab traveller Sulaiman. He speaks of 
Bhoja’s numerous forces, liis fine cavalry, his unfriendliness to- 
wards the Arabs, the general prosperity of the empire and its 

5 1 /i/., VIl, 20. 

52 riic enemy accoiding to Dr. A. S. Altckar m.iy have been a 
member of the Gujarat branch. But this seems less likely than his being 
some Pratihara ruler. 

Kapadwan) Grnui of Krsna U, Z?/,, I, p, 52, 
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safety from robbers. Exchanges in the Pratihara dominions were, 
according to him, carried on with silver (and gold) dust.** This 
may be true. But we know also that he issued a number of 
coins in alloyed silver which bear on the reverse the legend Adi- 
varaha and have on the reverse “a man with a boar’s head, 
signifying the boar incarnation of Visnu, with a solar wheel in 
front of him.”®* The wheel may perhaps be indicative of Bhoja’s 
cakravartitva. 

Bhoja was assuredly the greatest Indian ruler of the latter 
half of the ninth century. Not only did he overcome the early 
difficulties that faced liim, but he built up an empire which 
in irs extent, well-ordered administration and religious freedoom 
allowed to every individual** equalled or perhaps even excelled 
anything that India had seen since the specious days of the 
Imperial Guptas. Tlie main incentive that inspired Bhoja may 
not have been personal ambition alone. The title Adi-vardha 
the primeval boar who rescued the earth from the clutches of 
demons, which he adopts in his inscriptions as well as coins 
in spite of being personally a worshipper of the goddess 
Bhagavati, proves that he had come to believe that he was 
divinely commissioned to chastise the enemies of Indian 
culture and to free the world from their tyranny; and a 
similar inference can be drawn from verse 22 of the Sagartal 
inscription which states that Bhoja destroyed the asttras by his 
supreme knowledge of military science, and from Siilaiman’s 
statement already quoted, that the Gurjara, i. e., Bhoja, was the 
worst enemy of the Arabs in India. 

Dasharatha Sharma 

54 ED., 1 , p. 4 - 

55 R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanaiij, p. 247. Thakkura Rherti 
mentions coins of Bhoja, perhaps this very Bhoja. 

56 Bhoja was a worshipper of Bhagavati. He built for his queens a 
temple of Visnu and speaks with respect of his father’s devotion to the 
Sun. Numerous temples, devoted to various Hindu gods and goddesses 
were constructed during his reign. Jain tradition makes him a friend of 
their acarya, Bappabhatti, 

IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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Political Implications in Chinese Studies 
in Bengal 1800-1823 

The study of the Chinese language in Baptist missionary 
(.iales in Scrampore in Bengal between 1806 and 1823 is a 
phenomenon sufficiently noteworthy to excite investigation. The 
fact that the British government in Bengal, despite its anti- 
missionary policy, yet lent encouragement to these Chinese studies 
IS yet more provocative. Was the Company rela>ing its anti- 
missionary stand in this one instance, or did the British authorities 
in Bengal or their superiors in British government circles in 
London have ulterior motives? In short, did the Baptist 
missionaries who engaged in Chinese as opposed to Indian 
language study receive a measure of government support and 
encouragement in their work because that government hoped in 
some way thereby to profit in its relations with China? The 
writer contends that evidence available to him lavors an affirma- 
tive answer to the above question. Conclusive proof, however, 
demands the uncovering of yet more information. Whatever else 
IS vague in this matter, it is certain that the Chinese government 
III this period specifically prohibited the te.iching of Chinese by 
Chinese subjects to foreigners from the West. It is also reason- 
ably clear that the Baptist missionaries themselves were actuated 
in their labors solely from zeal for spreading the Christian gospel, 
though john Marshman, at least, may have been aware of the 
poliiical as well as the religious significance of his work. In any 
case, this remarkable missionary-translator in the year 1813 
wrote as follows : 

“Aiul consulcr Ivow many myriads ot cuptes (of the Bible) 
will be icqniicd in the course ot years; the wisdom of God seems 
to .ippe.ir, in thus establishing a press — in Bengal — secure from 
(ill Chintsi ediits anti mandates, in a place from whence tlie 
Chinesi- Sciipturcs can be continually sent to the Burma Empire, 
java, Amboyna, Penang, and the Isles ot the Sea. and there find 
their way inro the heart of the Chinese Empire.”* 

I Lleveiith Report, British and Foreign Bible Society, 1815, Appen* 
dix 73 47 y Letter by Marshman dated Dec. 1813. 
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The above quotation obviously refers to Chinese edicts pro- 
hibiting both the teaching of Chinese in China to foreigners and 
Chinese proscriptions of Christianity and its prop.igaiuin regu- 
larly renewed since the K’ang Hsi-ti proscription following the 
Rites Controversy late in the 17th century. Since Chinese were 
known to move back and forth from China to Burma and 
Indonesia, it was reasonable for Marshman to entertain the hope 
that if the Bible written in Chinese characters came into the 
possession of emigrating Chinese beyond the reach of Chinese 
law enforcement agencies, the sacred book might find its way 
into China through such Chinese as occasionally returned to their 
homeland. That this was in practice a decidedly forlorn hope 
in view of Chinese illiteracy aiul the hostility ol the literate 
classes to foreign ideas of all kinds, and in particular to foreign 
religious ideas is, [lerliaps, irrelevant. That British governmental 
authorities may have visualised political advantages acciuing from 
“a press secure from all Chinese edicts and mandates” may 
possess greater relevancy. 

I 

John Marshman did not originally smuggle himself into 
India in defiance of the IZast India Company’s ban on missionaries 
for the specific purpose of undertaking Chinese studies. In 
lingland, he had taught Greek and Latin in Broadmead. He 
also possessed some knowledge of Hebrew and Arabic and was 
obviously not one of those of the missionary brethren described 
by a contemporary source who “had just left off cobbling soles 
of another kind.” He had arrived in India in 1799* in the 
interval between the administrations of the lenient evangelical 
John Shore and the imperialist Lord Wellesley. In that year, 
when uncertain whether Lord Wellesley’s policy would allow as 
much latitude to missionary work as had Shore’s, the Baptists 
withdrew into the Danish station of Serampore where British 
regulations did not apply. It was not until 1 806 that Marshman 
interested himself in Chinese. In the interval, he acquired a 

Baptist Periodical Accounts, I, 50^}; III, /j6i. 
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cotnpcccnt knowledge o( both Sanskrit and Bengali and translated 
parts of the Christian scriptures into both languages. This sug- 
gests that Marshman was already an accomplished linguist before 
the opportunity to study Chinese came his way. 

Lord Wellesley’s educational policies with respect to training 
British youths for the Indian civil service in India were chiefly 
rcs|)onsiblc for the opportunity in Chinese that came to Marshman. 
Wellesley believed that the proper kind of education might 
improve British administration in India and make it more efheient 
and also more acccptalilc to the subject people. He thought it 
wise to force prospective British civil servants in India to learn 
an Indian language or two and to spend some tune in studying 
the habits, customs, traditions, and civilization of Indians as a 
[ircrei|nisitc to entering upon their adminisuative duties. For 



“for the instruction of civil servants in eastern literature and 
general learning. * It was through the agency of the vice- 
Frovust of the College of I'urt William, the Reverend Claudius 
Buchanan, that Marshman commenced his work in Chinese. 

Lord Wellesley s appointees to the positions of Provost and 
vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, the Reverend David 
Brown and the Reverend Claudius Buchanan, were both chaplains 
of the Fast India Company. Buchanan, furthermore, had 
received his appointment* through the influence of Charles Grant, 
the foremost advocate of English language education for Indians 
and freedom for missionaries to propagate the Christian gospel 
111 India. Both men were themselves strong evangelicals and 
both used their positions in the College to render the Company’s 
restrictions on missionary labors in India inoperative and ineffec- 
tual. It was Buchanan who drew up the Minute that presently 
became Wellesley’s Dispatch to the Court of Directors in 

3 Hugh Pearson Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Reverend 
Claudius Buchanan, (Letter, Buchanan to Charles Grant, June, 1800), 1^4. 

4 Pearson, op. cit., 103. (Letters : Milner to Grant and Porteus to 
Grant, March 8 and March 12. 1896. 
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justification of the creation of the College of Fort William/ It 
was also Buchanan who hired the Reverend William Carey, head 
of the Baptist mission in Seram[)ore, to reach Bengali at the 
College, and it was Buchanan, finally, who wrote concerning the 
study of Chinese as follows: 

“Ihc means of obtaining a version of the Sciiptmes in the 
Chinese language occupied the minds of the Superintendents ol 
the College of Fort William at an early period, it appeared an 
object of utmost importance to procure an erudite Professot 
who should undertake such a woik, for, if but a single copy ol 
the Scriptures could be intioduced into China, they might be 
transcribed in almost every pait of that immense limpire’ ‘‘ 

Here It is evident we have the source ot Marshman's para- 
graph cited above, except that Buchanan is even more optimistic 
and sees an even more direct evangelical advantage arising 
from the introduction of just one single copy of a Chinese 
translation of the Bible into China. The political motive in 
undertaking the study of Chinese in Bengal was also apparent 
to Buchanan when he wrote further: 

“Another object in view was to introduce some knowledge 
of the Chinese lanruagc among ourselves, for although the 
Chinese Forts on the Tibetan frontier overlook the Company’s 
territories in Bengal, theic was not a person, it was said, in the 
Company’s service in India, who could read a common Cliincse 
letter.”^ 

Buchanan’s motives for citing the proximity ot Chinese forts — 
perhaps imaginary, — in Tibet to Btitish holdings in Bengal 
may have reflected real concern on the part of the Wellesley 
government or, more probably, it represented a “telling 
argument” for home consumption favoring the inclusion of 
Chinese studies in the curriculum of the college. 

II 

The Reverend Mr. Buchanan and his colleagues as noted 
above had early considered the need of hiring an erudite profes- 
sor to teach Chinese at the College of Fort William. In China 
at this time, the Chia Ching Emperor sat on the dragon throne 

5 Pearson, op, cit.^ 144. 

6 Claudius Buchanan Christian Researches^ 9. 7 Idem, 
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111 Peking. Christianity, Christian missions, opium importation, 
and the instruction o{ torcigners in the Chinese language were 
all under proscription. Hence, if no European could study 
Chinese in Cliina, where could Buchanan go to find his erudite 
professor of Chinese? However, as was the ease with opium pro- 
hihiuon, so It was witli Cliinesc instruction. Prohibitive laws 
may not always proliihit. Hence we learn that an enterprizing 
Armenian merchant named Lassar somehow employed two 
reaclicrs to tutor his .lon, johannes. One taught the boy 
“Ciiincse’’ at thirty dollars a month and the other the 
'‘Mandarine” language'* at thirty-five dollais a month. Ihis 
Ignorance of ihe oneness of Chinese, despite differences in 
dialects, IS in itsill sufficient illustration of the mystery inherent 
in the whole jiiojcct, and when our soiiices further relate in all 
seriousness that young l assar dismissed his Chinese teacher in 
four days time, since that teacher compelled the young man to 
‘‘commit to memory a vast number of characters, and left him 
to devise the meaning of them,” we can only assume that the 
Lass.ir family, at least, firmly believed that Lassar’s studies 
involved two separate and thstinct languages. According to 
his own testimony, Lassar continued his studies of “Mandarine” 
so that by constant application “night and day” while still a 
youth, he had ftmslied forty volumes. 

It was the same Johannes Lassar who in 1804, while conduct- 
ing a trade mission to C.alcutta, chanced to contact Claudius 
Buchanan who presently offered him a post on the College of 
I'ort William faculty. He was to be Professor of Chinese* and 
Buchanan’s testimony leads one to suppose he was actually a 
member of the College faculty, but perusal of the faculty payroll 
of the College fails to reveal any salary payable to a Professor of 
Chinese. It is jnissiblc, of course, that Buchanan paid Lassar’s 
salary for a year or two out of his own pocket, just to have him 
at the College, just as Buchanan personally subsidized several 

8 li.iptiit Vi'tiodical Accounts HI, .^^11-2, and Buchanan, op. cit„ 10. 

q Idem. 
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prizes payable to the winners of various essay and poetry contests 
which occurred at the ‘^Annual Disputations’* at the College. 
One such topic for “dispute^* was sufficiently broad in scope to 
have included Chinese studies within its meaning, though no 
specific languages were therein mentioned. Buchanan worded 
(his topic as follows: 

“The duty, the means, and the consequences of tiMnsl.itiuj^ 
the Scriptures into tlie Oiiental tongues, and of piomoting Cliiis- 
tian knowledge in Asia, and, a biief historic view of the progress 
of the Gospel in difierent nations since its first promulgation; 
illustrated by maps, showing its luminous tract throughout the 
wot id; with chronological notices of its duration in particular 
places”''* 

Since one of these prizes financed by Buchanan amounted to 
as much as £100 and the total amount spent on prizes was 
nearly £1650, this suggests that Buchanan had done rather well 
in India after six years residence. Perhaps, under the circums- 
tances, payment of a salary to an unofficial Professor of Chinese 
would also not have been beyond Buchanan’s means. It is also 
possible that the official report of the College as submitted to 
the Court of Directors in 1805 omitted reference to any staff not 
actually on the official payroll in view of the demonstrated 
hostility of the Court to the College of Fort William. 

Yet if the official connection of Johannes Lassaras Professor of 
Chinese at the College is in considerable doubt, there is no doubt 
that he taught Chinese in Bengal, whether it was in the College 
of Fort William or among the Baptists atSerampore. Indeed, Lord 
Minto, in making the Govcrnor-Gencrars annual address at the 
Annual Disputations in the year 1808, defined the position 
of Chinese studies with respect to the College when he said : 

"‘I am in truth strongly inclined, whether regularly or not, 
to deal one encouraging word to the meritorious, and 1 hope not 
unsuccessful effort, making, I may say, at the door of the College, 
though not admitted to its portico^ to force that hitherto impreg- 
nable fortress, the Chinese language. The means, we all know, 
that, in the present circumstances, can be employed in that 
difficult undertaking, arc very inconsiderable. The honour is so 
much the greater to those, whose enterprize seems already to have 


o Pearson, op. cit,^ 2^9. 
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o[’ciH(l at least a prospect o£ success. Three young men, 1 ought, 
indeed, to say boys, have not only acquired a ready use of the 
Chii.esc language for the purpose of oral communication, wiiich I 
uikU rst md, is neither dilhcult nor rare amongst Europeans con- 
net tid with China; but they have achieved, in a degree worthy 
ol admiraiion, that which has been deemed scarcely within reach 
of liuro()ean faculties or industry; f mean a very extensive and 
(orreci acquaintance with the wiittcn language of China 

riic three “hoys” who were La.ssar’s students in 1806 were 
Ja!)cz Carey aged iq, John Clark Marshman aged 13, and 
Benjamin VVickes Marshman aged 8.‘* It is clear that the elder 
Mar.shman also attended this class and was sufficiently proficient 
alter one year’s study to have translated the New Testament into 
Chinese as far as the tenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. 
John.** Tlic notation “printing not yet begun, but types are 
casting as fast as we can get them done,” accompanied the 
Baptists’ report of cite [irogrcss of Mr. Lassar’s tiny Chinese 
class toward placing a Chinese language Bible at the disposal of 
Chinese both at home ami abroad. The first font of Chinese 
char.actcrs for printing this Bible consisted of tamarind wood 
blocks carved by unemployed Bengali calico print makers, 
thrown out of their regular employment owing to government 
di.scrimination in favor of British as opposed to Indian textiles. 
Only these Bengalis possessed the delicate skills required by the 
Baptists ro reproduce upon wood the many complicated Chinese 
characters. By i8i j, furthermore, the Baptists had manufactured 
aiul put into use a number of metal fonts in Chinese. 

Ill 

The tcpLiccment of Lord Wellesley by Lord Minto in the 
oflice of Governor-General was, for the most part, dampening to 
missionary aspirations in India, but not to missionary work in 

1 1 C.ilcucta. College of Fort William. Public Disputation of the 
Students befarr the Rt. lion. Lord Minto. ..together with His Lordship's 
discourse, zy Feb. i8o8, 32-34. 

12 Baptist Periodical Accounts I, 504; 111 , 461. 

13 Baptist Periodical Accounts IV. 52-54, and Cox, Baptist Mission 
I, 170. 
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Chinese studies. Quite early in his administration, Minto 
ordered two newly arrived English Baptist missionaries, Messrs. 
Robinson and Chater, who had come to Calcutta aboard the 
American ship, Benjamin Franklin, summarily deposed. On 
August 27, 1806, furthermore, Minto ordered William Carey 
to desist from addressing crowds of 400 to 600 Indians in 
Calcutta, commenting that “as the government did not interfere 
with the prejudices of the natives, it was his request that Carey 
and his colleagues should not.” Minto further suppressed a 
newly published missionary tract called The Rise of Wisdom, 
and when the Baptists, shielded by the Reverend David Brown, 
ignored the Governor-General’s preliminary warning, he then 
issued positive orders, as follows : 

“The missioiuuios must not preach to the natives or allow 
their converts to preacli; they are not to distribute pamphlets 
themselves, or permit otliers to circulate them, or in any w.ay 
act in such manner as to iitflamc the natives of Bengal to 
become Christians.”''* 

The cause of this severity in enforcing the Company’s anti- 
missionary rule may have been the instructions received by Lord 
Minto upon his appointment by the Court of Directors. More 
likely, the Vellore Mutiny of July 10, 1806 was the immediate 
cause. Yet even before the Vellore Mutiny, strong reactions against 
Buchanan’s Annual Disputations topics had developed in educated 
Hindu and Muslim circles and also among some of the more 
experienced English civil servants of the Company.^* So strong 
an outcry had assailed the ears of Lord Wellesley in 1803 against 
Buchanan’s topic for that year that Wellesley was obliged to 
order it withdrawn. It read as follows : 

“The advantage which the natives of the country might 
derive from translations in the vernacular tongues of books 

14 Baptist Periodical Accounts, III, 276; Cox, op. cit , I, 156; J. C. 
Marshman, The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, I, 
256-61, 270-82. 

15 Pearson, op. «t., 213-14. Letter: Buchanan to M.ajor Sandys, Feb. 
180 1. 
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coiit lining die principles of ilicir respective religions, and those 
of the Christian faith.”*® 

This opposition to Buchanan’s administration of the College 
grew greater and gathered force with the years. After Buchanan’s 
ouster in 1806, and perhaps because of the brief reversal of 
evangelical fervor in England following the Vellore Mutiny, 
certain of the Company’s retired civil and military servants 
published books and pam[)hlets opposing further missionary work 
in India. In 1807, Mr. Twining published A Letter to the 
Chairman of the East India Company on the Danger of interfer- 
ing in the Religious Opinions of the Natives of India... In 1808, 
Major ScottAV.aring published a Vindication of the Hindoos from 
the Aspersions of Claudius Buchanan. Actually, Buchanan 
wrote his own Christian Researches, published in 1811, in reply 
to these charges against him and his policies levelled by “the 
old civil servants.” 

Yet, while driving the Baptist missionaries to cover in 
Serampore, Lord Minto maintained the government’s friendly 
attitude toward Messrs. Lassar and Marshman so far as their 
work in Chinese was concerned, even though that work was also 
evangelical m nature. In his annual speech in 1808 at the 
College ot hort William exercises, he went out of his way to 
personally commend Mr. Lassar. 

IV 

Beginning in 1809 and continuing until he had published 
his complete Chinese Bible in 1823, Marshman put out publica- 
tion after publication in furtherance ot Chinese learning. First 

‘1 must not omit to cotnmcncl the zealous and persevering 
i.iboiirs of Mr. Lassar, and of those learned and j ions men 
associated with him, who have accomplished for the future 
heuefit, wc may luipc, of that immense and populous region, 
Chinese versions in the Chinese character of all the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, anil Luke, throwing open that precious mine, 
with all its religious and moral treasures, to the largest associated 
population in the world. ”*^ 


16 Ibid,, 249. 


17 Calcutta, College of Fort William, op. cit., 34. 
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he published a Chinese text and English translation ol his 
Lungnee^* (Lun Yii), the Analects of Confucius. This book he 
dedicated to Lord Minto, leaving the impression that he had 
received moral support and handsome financial assistance from 
His Lordship to assist his labors. Further, in his preface to the 
Lungnee, Marshman included two remarks which suggest 
political as well as evangelical awareness on the part of the 
translator. He stated that *’the interests of the English nation, 
no less than its literary honor” demanded British study of 
Chinese, and in the other, he noted that “the French had already 
made great strides” in Cliinese study.’® Since 1809 w.is a 
highly critical year in the w.irs against Napoleon, Marshman’s 
comment about French progress in Chinese must have carried 
the same meaning to Englishmen that reference in 195^ 
Russian Sputniks carry to Americans. In any case, the meaning 
of Marshman’s literary and linguistic triumph was not lost upon 
Lord Minto, who in 1810, again in his annual address to the 
College, expressed positive appreciation of Marshman’s translation 
and warmly commended the translator. He further went so far 
as to say that if there were only funds at hand, he, for one, 
would like to see the establishment of a school of Chinese 
studies in Bengal. 

“What Ml. Marshman has already accomplished, both in 
his tuition of his young but distinguislied pupils, and in works, 
the pioducr of seif instruction, would have done honour to ins- 
titutions fostcicd by all the aids of munificence and power; to 
have risen in the shade, ipse snis pollens opibns, renders his 
successful labours only the more worthy of admiration.'**® 

The actual merits of Marshman’s Lun Yii, I leave to the 
sinologues to ascertain. S. Wells-Williams found it of sufficient 
merit to quote extensively from it in his Middle Kingdom. On 
the other hand, an anonymous commentator was less happy in 
his estimate. 

18 John Marshman, The Works of Confucius, preface. 19 Idem. 

20 Calcutta, College of Fort William. Public Disputation of the 
students of the College of Fort IVilliam in Bengal before the lit. Hon. 
Lord Minto... together with His Lordship’s Discourse, 15th Sept. 1810, 51, 
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•*A translation of the Lun Yu was published by a gentleman 
in Bengal in 1809. This translation appears to have been made 
under very considerable disadvantages, and there is no doubt, 
but, were that gentleman to publish a second edition, very im- 
portant alterations and improvements would be made; perhaps 
an entirely new version would be desirable.’’^* 

Marshinan’s next important Cliincsc publication, entitled 
Clavis Sinica emerged from the Scrampore presses in 181^. 
This was the first Chinese grammar prepared for English speaking 
students. It also included commentaries on Chinese characters 
and on colloquial Chinese. Marshman also included an appendix 
and a rather inclusive vocabulary list. Again Lord Minto was 
most enthusiastic and in addition to a description of the Clavis^ 
he remarked in 1813 at the Annual Disputations i 

‘The passai;ij> in Chinese characters containccl in these 
works are punted fioni movable metal types, whieli Mr. Marsh- 
man and his couljutois have liad the merit of bringing, by most 
laudable ingenuity to a state of perfection, perhaps not known 
before. 

“1 profess a very sincere pleasure in bringing the literary 
merits of Ml. Mai simian, and the other Reverend members of 
the Seramporc Mission, to the notice of the public, and in bear- 
ing my testimony to the great and cxtraordinaiy l.ibours, which 
constancy and eneigy in theii mimcrous and vaiious occupations 
have enabled this modest and respectable community to 

acr(iniplish.’’22 

Chinese studies in Bengal reached their apogee in 1813. 
After that year, owing to the tcimination of financial assistance, 
either unofficially from the Govenior-Gencrars private pocket or 
officially from the government, little more was accomplished 
except the completion of Marshman’s Chinese Bible in 1823. 
The Scrampore Press, however, published the Chinese Grammar 
of the Reverend Robert Morrison in 1B14, a year after 
Marshman’s Clavis Sinica. The reasons for the withdrawal of 
government assistance from the Baptise efforts after 18 13 may 
have been twofold in nature. Lord Minto ’s personal interest in 
Marshman’s work naturally ceased with Minto’s replacement by 

Indo-Chinese Gleaner^ 1822, 279. 

22 Calcutta, College of Fort William. Public Disputations etc., aotli 
Sept., 1813, 37. 
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Moira in 1813. On the other hand, Robert Morrison, who had 
gone to Canton in 1807 under the sponsorship of the London 
Missionary Society, had succeeded by 1814 in mastering Chinese 
and in publishing both a Chinese New Testament and a Chinese 
grammar. Inasmuch as Morrison was much nearer to the 
Chinese scene, either in Canton or Macao, or later Malacca 
than Marshman could be in Bengal, it is natural that the 
Company should have seen greater advantage in supporting Morri- 
son. Indeed, Lord Moira in his first addressatthe Annual Disputa- 
tions at the College of Fort William in 1814 while completely 
Ignoring Marshman, yet felt called upon to comment as follows: 

“A Cliincse Cu.immar, by the Reverend Mr. Morrison, 
Chinese Seeietary to the Honourable Company’s Supercargoes 
at Canton, has been published. Ihc work is likely to prove 
one ot the most valuable results of liuropean application and 
ability which has yet opencil a path to the act]uiicmcnt of the 
difficult and almost unknown language of which it treats.”''* 

In 1816, therefore, it was Morrison, rather than one of the 
Scrampore students of Chinese, who accompanied the ill fated 
Amherst mission to Peking as official interpreter. In 1818, 
furthermore, the Company under Morrison’s sponsorship sub- 
sidized the establisliment of the Anglo-Chinesc College in 
Malacca and again in 1823, with financial assistance from rhe 
Company, transferred the site of this college to Singapore. 
Obviously, the political needs of the Company vis-a-vis China 
could be better served from either Malacca or Singapore than 
from Bengal, a fact which all the missionary zeal of the Baptists 
in Serampore could not overcome. Hence, after 1823, Chinese 
studies in Bengal became a thing of the past. Singapore could 
better supply the Chinese language needs of a government intent 
upon establishing regular diplomatic relations with the government 
of China — though, as it turned out, it was military force during the 
Opium War, rather than linguistic attainment that turned the trick. 

Elmer H. Cutts 

23 Calcutta, College of Fort William. Public Disputations etc. 
before the Rt. Hon. Earl Moira. ..together with His Lordship’s Discourse, 
20th June, 1814, 46. 



The Indian Museum Inscription from Ratnagiri 

Orissa 

In his ‘lixploration in Orissa’ (Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 

Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda mentions a fragmentary 
inscribed stone from Ratnagiri which he regards as the earliest 
relic found in the western hill tracts of Cuttack District. He 
adds: ‘Though tlic inscription on this slab has not yet been fully 
deciphered, it may be assigned to the 6 tli century A. D. on 
palacographic grounds.’* The slab is now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, 

After return from my excavation of Ratnagiri earlier this year 
1 examined all the Ratnagiri aniitjuilics which are in the Indian 
M uscum and could identify the inscription on the preserved parts 
of the slab as fragments of the famous PratUyasamutpacla-sutra 
with Its nirodha portion.* As this text occurs only on a few 
inscriptions and as many persons may be interested in knowing 
the contents of the inscription in t|ucstion, I give below its 
reading as far as can be made out. 

Tl \c slab is now very irregular in shape, as large parts are 
broken oil and its surfaces are flaked off at many places. The 
extant part, however is suflicient to show that the stone was 
oblong in shape with a thickness of 4^4 i^'^ches. The breadth of 

1 V, 5, |) 1 , II. fig. 2. 

2 Apart from the other inscription mentioned below, this is, so far I 

am aware, the only inscription bearing this text till now discovered in 
Orissa. The other places in which this text has been found inscribed on 
a copper casket, bricks or coppcr-platc arc Kurram {CorpHs InscriptioriPim 
Indicarum, vol. II, pt. I, Calcutta, 19^9, p, 155) in North Western 
I roiuiei Province (Pakistan), Gopalpur (Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, ]vi\y 1896, pp. 99 ff.; JRAS., 1938, pp. 547 ffi.) and Kasia 
(ARASLt PP« 73 ft.) both in east Uttar Pradesh and Nalanda 

{Ep, Ind, vol, XXI, pp. 193 ll, and vol, XXIV, 20 ff.) in Bihar. With 
the exception of the inscTribed Kurram casket which is dated to A. D. 100, 
all belong to the Gupta age which shows that the text was in wide use in 
that age. All of these inscriptions arc found deposited inside stupas, the 
idea bcliind this was the acquisition of merit, as attested by the Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing. 
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the slab is 8 ^ inches, its original length cannot be determined 
due to its missing left portion. The inscription began on one 
of the flat surfaces and was continued on the adjacent bottom side, 
where the letters are much larger than elsewhere, and thence to 
the flat surface of the reverse to be concluded on the bottom side 
of the reverse. The left edge of the slab is completely gone, but 
the right one with a few letters in three lines is partly preser- 
ved. From the fact that three letters of the second line read 
shafica yo it is clear that this part of the inscription contained the 
Buddhist creed. It may be added that another inscription con- 
taining the same text, found in my excavation at Ratnagiri, 
similarly ends with this creed. 

As stated by Chanda the inscription is written in Gupta 
characters. The lines run irregularly and the letters, apart from 
their bad state of preservation, were not carefully engraved, 
their sizes being most un-uniform. The language is Sanskrit. 

Text' 

Obverse 

... bha(?) 

... ••• 

... desayi ... 

... shishye dha ... 

... utpa 

... skarah samskara ... 

... path namarupa-pratya ... 
na-pratyayah sparsah sparsa-pratya® 


Bottom side, obverse 
... trsna-pratyayam = upadana .. 
... pratyayo bhavah bhava ... 

— jati-pra*tyaya 

va-duhkha-dau[rma*^]nas ... 


1 . 

2. 

3 * 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13- 


1 From the original stone and its impression. 

2 Partly lost. 3 Partly lost. 


4 Damaged, 
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Reverse 


14. ... 

15 . ... 

16. 


^7- 


i8. 


ly. 


20 


21. 


22. 

• ... 

23 . 


sya kevalasya mahato duhkha-skandhasya samu 
yain^ = ucc(cy)atc dharmmanam = acayah [ 1 1 *] 
dharnimanam = apacaya 

smi®n = sat = I(larii na bhavaty = asya nirodhad 
= idath iiirudliyatc ya® 

iiirodliah saihskara-nirodliad = vijnana-nirodhah 
vijtuna-niro 

(lha [h#] naina-i upo(a)*nirodhat = shad-aya-tana- 
lurodha 

rsa( ? )-nirdillia [!}♦] spa( ? )isa-nir5dhad = vcdana- 
nir(3dliah 

vc(?)da(?)na-nird ... 

d-upadaiia-uiiodliah bliava-nirodhaj = jati ni ... 
rana-sdka-pari [dc*] va-dulikha 
ya(?)sa|h*| ni[ru>t:]dbyanlc 


Bottom side, reverse 


24. 


1 r* 

26. ... 

27. ... 


lasya mahato dull ... 
nam = apacaya ... 
iti me ya ... 
to 


Debala Mitra 


1 Partly preserved. 

2 Partly preserved. 

3 Partly preserved. 

^ This is not a regular line. It seems that the letters were inserted 
in the vacant space between lines 19 and 21 when the omission was 
detected. 



MISCELLANY 


A new Kadamba Family* 

In the ancient and mediaeval periods of its history, Karnataka 
was ruled by a large number of imperial dynasties and feudatory 
royal families. More prominent among the latter were the 
Silaharas, the Sindas and the Kadambas. Each one of these had 
branched off into several smaller houses, whose members held sway 
in many parts of the country. It has been shown by me elsewhere 
that over and above the three well-known families of the ^ilaha- 
ras noticed by Fleet, there were no less than seven other branches 
of the same stock ruling in the areas of the Sholapur, Gulbarga, 
Bijapur, Dharwar and Kurnool Districts.* Similarly, the Sindas 
ruled in parts of Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore State. 
Besides the early stock of the Kadambas, there Bourished in the 
mediaeval centuries a good number of families of the same 
lineage, which are already known to the students of history.* 

In my cpigraphic explorations of the Kannada areas of the 
former Hyderabad State now merged in Mysore, I came 
across some new families of subordinate chiefs, that held sway in 
that region. One such was the Bana family of Khandavamandala.® 

Recently in 1954, I found a few inscriptions that reveal for 
the first time the existence in the Raichur area of a hitherto 
unknown family or families of the Kadamba stock. This 
is an interesting and important discovery, since the members 
of the Kadamba house were never known before to have 
penetrated so far in the north. 

*This paper was contributed to the History Section of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, 1957. 

1 Eftgrafhia Indica, Vol. XXVIl, pp. 65 ff, 

2 George M, Moraes has given sketches of many a family of the 
Kadamba origin in his Kadamba Kula {Zotvhayt 

3 yide my paper in Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. XXI, Parts 
1-4, pp. 98 f£. 

IHQ., JUNE. 1958 
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These chiefs are introduced with the familiar title Mahaman- 
dalesvara testifying to their feudatory status. They also bore 
the specific titles, Vanavasiparavaresvara and Kadambarabharana 
which disclose their descent in the Kadamba lineage. Three more 
epithets which, while distinguishing them from other branches 
of the house reflect their regional affinity, are T oredadiya-Bhima 
(the Bhima on the bank of the River, which is Krsna), Navileya 
•Panha (tlic Arjuna of Navile, which is modern Navli) and 
Manneya-godati (Axe to the rival feudal chiefs). 

The earliest chief of this Kadamba house, known at present 
is Nagavarmarasa,- for whom we have two dates; 1066 and 
1077 A.D. Next comes Butarasa figuring in two records of n 13 
and 1 1 19 A.D. He is followed by Madhavattiyarasa with dates 
in 1125 and 1135 A.D. The above facts are gathered from 
the study of an inscription in the Hyderabad Museum, another 
at Lingsgur and two more at Navli referred to above. 

There are two more inscriptions containing information 
about the members of a family of the Kadamba stock, whose 
precise rclatiot\ with the foregoing chiefs is not clear. But as 
the three characteristic epithets of the latter, described above, 
are also borne by the former, it may be concluded that both of them 
belonged to one and the same branch. These epigraphs hail from 
the villages of Karadkal and Mudgal, both in the Lingsgur Taluk. 

The record at Karadkal belongs to the reign of the Yadava 
king Bhillama and is dated in 1191 A.D. The genealogy of 
the Kadamba chiefs as given herein is as follows : 

Bajja 1 

I 

Kaca 1 

I 

Bajja II, m. Bacaladevi 

I 

Kaca II, m. Scjjaladevi 

Bajja III, m. Holladcvi 

4 It may be noted that the name Nagavarma is iound among the 
early members of the Hangal and Goa branches of the Kadamba fanuly. 
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The Mudgal inscription is of the reign of Yadava Sihghana, 
dated in 1215 A.D. It mentions only the last three names of 
the above list, viz. Bajja II, Kaca II and Bajja III. It is known 
from these two records that, on the dates specified therein, i.c. 
1191 and, 121^ A.D., Bajja III was administering the tract of 
Karadikal Four Hundred from his headquarters at Mudugal or 
Muduhgal which is modern Mudgal. The tract of Karadikal Four 
Hundred was evidently named after its chief town Karadikal which 
is modern Karadkal. This tract is stated to have been situated 
in Fdedore Nadu. 

The name of the family is mentioned in both these records 
as Kadamba. This seems to be only a verbal variant of the more 
usual name Kadamba.^ 


P. B. Desai 


5 The variant form Kadamba is similarly met with in other records 
also, even with reference to the early Kadambas; sec for instance, Bombay 
Karnatak Inscriptions, vol. I, Part II, No. 136, 1 . 6. The cerebral form 
Kadamba seems to represent the original Dravidian expression, which is 
Sanskritised into Kadamba. This may be compared with the name 
Kundakunda of the renowned Jaina teacher, which is a Sanskritised 
version of the Kannada Konda kunda. 



An Ancient Sculpture of the Radhi Mandala 

III .1 small village called Patilpara, not very far from Kalna 
in the Burdwan District there is an image of Hara-Gauri of 
exquisite workmanship. 

The image is wrought in basalt stone, 36" high x 24" 
broad. Siva is seated at ease on a stony cushion, supported on 
a high throne, along with Parvatl. She rests on his lap, 
and the couple stare at each other with a gaze that is wistful but 
sublime. Siva is clothed in a loin-cloth fastened by a thin 
jewelled string. His upper body is bare. The coiffure is high 
and neatly dressed. Jewelleries consist of pair of ear-rings, a 
well-designed necklace, an ornamental Brahmanical cord, bangles, 
and armlets. He is four-armed. In his upper right hand, he 
holds a trident. The upper left, supported on che shoulders 
of his consort, carries a rosary of beads. With his normal hands, 
he clasps his wife round che back and touches her chin. On 
his right shoulder is seen a cobra with its hood. To counteract 
any erotic suggestion, tlic Orclhva^linga is prominently shown. 

Parvati is only two-armed. The right hand is thrown round 
Siva’s back. The other hand, with a noose, is hung at ease. Her 
hair is dressed nicely in a knot, and, she has ear-rings, necklace, 
armlets, bangles, waist-band, and anklets. She wears a glazed 
linen (sari), that attempts to imitate, not without despair, the 
diaphanous drapery of the Gupta art. 

The modelling of the forms is superb and graceful, — the 
delineation of details is often accurate. The pose is natural and 
dignified. The decoration is restrained. 

The carriers of the deities, Siva’s bull and Parvati’s lion, are 
seen below. They support the feet of their respective deities. 
The modelling, however, of these accompanying figures of the 
composition do not approach the delicacy of the main figures. 
Yet they have a pose and a vigour that are indeed remarkable. 
The difference in the treatment is perhaps designed to make the 
central figures more attractive. 
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The figures are carved ili high relief. The back*slab is round 
at the top and is embellished by a slender border of lotus design. 

The deep attention on the main figures, the vigorous modell> 
mg of the plastic forms, their dignity and grace, the restraint in 
decorative details ate traits that relegate the specimen under 
review to the same category to which belong the images of 
Indrani (No. 654) and Visnu (No. 62) in the Varendra Research 
Museum of Rajshahi (East Pakistan) and Baghaura Visnu image 
of the reign of Mahipala I. The image can thus be assigned to 
the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. or the beginning of 
the following. 

So far as history is known, Bengal in those days was united 
politically, and, it is seen that she had also a trend and a tradi- 
tion that were one in the domain of art. 


Nirad Bandhu Sanyal 



Two Short Notes on the Paratnaras of Malwa 


I 

Upendra defeated (?) by the Rastrakuta King Indra lit 

A lot oE controversy has cropped up round the verse No. 
^3 in the Bagumara plates,* also called the Nausari plates* oE 
Indra 111, issued on the day oE his coronation in A. D. ^15 
(S ^^36). While eulogizing the victories effected by Indra III as 
Yiivaraja, the verse says:' — 

farf^TT H I 

According to Dr. A. S. Altckar, “the second quarter of 
this verse*’ contains the very important historical information, 
that “Indra III sacked Mcru and conquered a king named 
Upendra who had annexed or relieved Govardhana”.* Further, 
he identifies this Upendra, with Upendra, the founder of the 
Faramara dynasty of Malwa and allots the period c. 900-925 
A. D. for his reign/ Following Dr. Altekar. Dr. K, A. 
Nilakanta Sasiri disposes of the question of Upendra briefly by 
saying that “Upendra is beyond doubt the founder of the 
Paramara line of Malwa".* 

But such a view creates many difficulties of which 
the most important is the chronological. Dr. Altckar and 
Dr. Nilakanta Sastri make Upendra the grandfather of Siyaka II, 
but that is going against the evidence provided by the Udaipur 
prasasti and the Navasahasdhkacarita. The latter speaks of 
many rulers between Upendra and Vakpati I.® Tlic Udaipur 
prasasti completes the picture by putting Vairisiriiha I and 

I El„ vol. IX, pp. 2^-41. 2 JUDRAS., XVIII, pp. 254 

3 A. S. Altckar, RdstrakfUas and their Times, p, 100 

4 Ibid, p, 101 

5 Dr. Laksh-mana Swarap Commemoration Volume, p. 297. 

The statement is ‘'Tasmin-gatc narendresu tadanyesu gatesu 
ca”. I A., XXXV 1 p. 163. 
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Slyaka I between Upendra and Vakpaci I.- Thus Upendra is 
sixth in the lineal ascent from Siyaka II, for whom we have the 
dates, V. S. 1005,® V. S. 1026,® V. S. 1029.'® Upendra could 
therefore have Hourished only a little after 800 A. D. or so, 
a view now accepted by almost all the writers of the history of 
Malwa.' ^ This being the actual case, Upendra the Paramara 
ruler, cannot obviously be the Upendra supposed to have been 
defeated by Indra III who flourished in the first t|uartcr of the 
I oth century A. D. 

We may remark also that in the verse, Upendra is 
spoken of in connection with Govardhana and not Malwa, We 
are not even sure whether Upendra, the Paramara, was at any 
time important enough to be mentioned as Indra s adversary. 
The Udaipur frasasti simply tells us that “his fame was pro- 
claimed by the immortals” and that “he gained high honour of 
kingship,'^ by his own valour”.^® This may mean nothing 
more than that he had been given the rank of a feudatory chief 
by some strong ruler, either a Pratihara or a Rastrakuta. 

The only reason for seeing a reference in the verse 
to Upendra of Malwa is perhaps Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar s note: 
“there can hardly be a doubt that this verse is intended to yield 
two meanings, one mythological and the other historical. The 
first is clear, but the historical sense is by no means evident. 
Actually however, both the meanings are cjuite clear and there 
is no ambiguity whatsoever. The mythological reference is to 
the lifting up of Govardhana by Upendra (Krsna), and 
the historical reference is to Indra III s uprooting of the 

7 £/., vol. I. pp. 233-238. 

8 Harjola grant, £/., XIX p. 

9 Ahincclabad grant kl,^ XIX p. 177 

10 Dhanapala’s Vaialacchi-nlinamMa v. 198 

1 1 Biihler, D. C. Ganguli. H. C. Ray, K. M. Munshi, L. U. Barnett, 
Luard & Lele, Dr. D. Sharma etc. 

1 2 ‘Knighthood* according to Biihler. 

13 £/., vol. I, pp. 233-238, V. 7 

14 £/.,vol. IX pp. 24-41. 
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Bana ruler Mcru‘*. The Upendra in the verse does not stand 
for any historic person ; it merely means Krsna or Visnu, who 
under the name Upendra became the younger brother of Indra 
in Vamanavatara. So the verse simply says that Indra III 
has surpassed Upendra (i.e. Krsna) in bravery. While that 
Upendra (Krsna) simply lifted up Govardhana, this Indra III 
uprooted the Bana ruler Vikramaditya Jayameru with ease. 

11 

The wrong identification of Utpalaraja with 
Utpala-Vdkpati (//) Munja 

The similarity and variety of names and titles of the ancient 
Indian rulers have made some of the obscure problems of our 
history extremely confusing. Our present problem shares the 
same fate. 

Vakpati II, the Paramara ruler of Malwa, appears to have 
been known to his contemporaries by many names. One of 
these ‘‘Utpalaraja” is supplied by the N avasdhasahkacarita of 
Padmagupta”, the court poet of Vakpati II. That he was 
known by this name can be inferred also from a verse, the 
authorship of which is ascribed to “Utpalaraja” by the Kashmirian 
poet Ksemendra and to ‘Vakpatiraja’ by Vallabhadcva**. The 
fact is further corroborated by t'le Kauthem grant of Vikrami- 
ditya V of KalyanI in which Muhja is called Utpala.** 

1 5 Meru, formerly supposed to be a place-name by Kielhorn and 
Altekar. lias now been satisfactorily identified with Vikramaditya Jaya- 
mcni, the ruler of Bana and Vaidumba territory by K. A. Nilkanta Sastri, 
in his paper “The Achievements of Rastrakuta Indra III as Yuvaraja”. 

16 For the translation of the verse see ]BBRAS,, XVIII., p. 254. 

17 lA., XXXVI p. 163 

18 D.C. Ganguly: History of the ParamSra Dynasty, f. 

19 lA., vol XVI, p. 1 13. While describing the various feats of 
Taila II, it says “by whom (i.e. Tailapa) Utpala who had destroyed the 
lives of the Hunas and had caused the Maravas to tremble at his approach 
and had cut off the Caidyas and had perfected his intellect by policy 
combined with conquest of the whole world” etc. (V. 42) 
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The inscriptions ot the Abu Paramaras intorm us that the 
founder of this line was one Utpalaraja*®. Is he identical with 
Utpala Munja of Malwa? Dr. D. C. Ganguli, thinking chat he 
is, has built up the ingencous theory that Vakpati 11 was tlic 
first to lead his army in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu. 
During the course of his military excursions in this area, he is 
believed to have conquered Mount Abu and appointed his son 
Aranyaraja to look after the administration of the province of 
Abu (Arbundamandala)^‘. The view has been acceptc<l without 
further examination by Dr. H. C. Roy** and Shri K. M. 
Munshi*’. We propose to show here that the view is not very 
well founded. 

According to an unpublished grant of the Paramara rulers of 
Abu**, Mahipala was the sixth*® ruler of Abu line. That he was 
on the Paramara throne in V. S. 1059 (A. D. 1002) is known 
from another inscription which has not yet been published**. 
For Munja Vakpati II we have the dates V. S. 1031*^ and 
1036^* supplied to us by his land-grants. He was still on the 
throne, when Amitagati completed his “Subhasitaratna Saihdoha 
in V. S. 1050. So either Mahipala himself or his predecessor 
(i.e. Dharanivaraha), who is known to have been deprived of his 
kingdom by Muhja’s rival Mularaja the Caulukya,** may have 

20 Yasantagarh Ins. of Purnapala, Y.S. 1099, £/., IX, pp. 10-15 

An unpublished ins. of a Paramara king of Abu, Ann. Rep 

RajpHtana Museum, 1932. p. 2-3. 

21 D. C, Ganguly : History of the Paramara dynasty, p. 22 

22 DHNI , vol. II. p. 854, 909 

23 The Glory that was Gurjaradesa, vol. Ill, p. ii3- 

24 Ann. Rep. Rajputana Museum, 1932, p- 2-3. 

25 Fifth according to Dr. Ojha. But an examination of the original 
grant now being edited by Sadhuram has convinced me that actually he 
was the sixth. 

26 G. H. Ojha: Rajfiitane-kd-Itihast p. 193* 

27 lA., VI p. 51 

28 I A., XIV p. 160 

29 Dhavala's Ins. vv. 9-10, £/., voK X, p. 20 
IHO.s JUNE, 1918 
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been a contemprary of Vakpati II.*® There is obviously no 
pssibility of Munja being identical with the Abu Parainara ruler 
Utpalaraja, who being fifth in the lineal ascent from Mahipala, 
must have flourished about V.S. 934 or so. 

For the very same reason we have naturally to reject 
Dr. Ganguli's view that Aranyaraja was a son of Vakpati II, 
stationed at Abu after its conquest by the Paramaras of Malwa.'-^ 
Actually all tlic evidence that we have shown that the Paramaras 
originally ruled over the territory around Abu from where they 
later migrated to Malwa and other places.** We must also 
remember the fact that neither inscriptions nor tradition tell us of 
any son of Munja Vakpati. Most probably he died without any 
issue and was therefore succeeded by his younger brother 
Sindhuraja and then by his nephew Bhoja.*-* 

Pratipal Bhatia 


30 The possibility of Munja being a contemporary of Mahipala is 
not ruled out. V. S. 1050, though the last known date of Vakpati, need 
not be his last date. On the other hand V. S. 1059, the first known date 
of Mahipala was perhaps not the first year of Mahipala’s reign ; he might 
have come to the throne a few years earlier. And even if he (Muiija 
Utpala) be not Mahipala's contemporary, his reign certainly cannot be 
earlier than that of Mahipala’s predecessor, i.c. Dharanivaraha, who as 
noted in the text was an enemy of Munja’s rival Mularaja the Caulukya. 

31 In fact, Aranyaraja flourished two generations before Vakpati II 
himself, the latter’s contemporary being Aranyaraja’s grandson (Dharani- 
varaha) or perhaps great-grandson (i.e. Mahipala) 

32 G. H. Ojha, RaipiitanS-kaMfhas — vol. i,p. 191; Muhnot-Nainsi- 
ki-khySt, vol. I, p. 234. 

33 According to Metutiihga’s Prabandbacintamani (p . 36). Bhoja 
was the immediate successor of Vakpati. According to Titakamanjari, 
Munja Vakpati was so fond of Bhoja that he had him annointed as his 
Yuvaraja. That actually Munja was succeeded by Sindhuraja is warranted 
by the Navasahasahkacarita. If Vakpati II had any son, we should have 
found some reference to him, if not in the inscriptions of the main line 
then in the Prabandhas at least. 



A Note 

Concerning Vajradharma'LokeSvara 

It is with great interest that we have read Mrs. Dcbala 
Mitra’s paper on “A rare type of Bodhisattva Images from 
Sanchi”.* The author identifies two stele of the Sand Museum 
and two others of the Indian Museum in Calcutta with 
representations of a type of Avalokitesvara described as 
Vajradharma-Lokesvara in the Sadbanamala.^ 

Yet we should like to |)oint out here that we had already 
put forward that very identification for the stele no. 3784 
of the Indian Museum* — the same one reproduced by 
Mrs. Debala Mitra on plate III, — in our work Introduction a 
V etude d' Avalokitesvara* published in Paris in 1948 (pp. 197- 
200 and plate XVI). Wc based our opinion on the same 
passage of the Sddhanamala, translated by us under Mr. Louis 
Renou’s guidance.® 

We know well how difficult arc the scientific intercourses 
between the Hast and the West, especially when books or papers 
are published in different languages. However, it seems fair 
from the scientific point of view to recall our already ten year 
old work, and this all the more so as, by different methods and 
means, Mrs. Dcbala Mitra’s inference corroborates our own 
conclusions. 

Marie-Theresc de Mallmann 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly, XXXII, 2-3 ()uIy-Scptembcr 1956, 
pp. 286 9, 4 pi. 

2 Sddhanamala, ed. by B. Bhattachatyya, vol. I (Baroda 1925), 
no. 10, p. 33. 

3 Already reproduced in R. D. Banerji, Eastern Indian School 
of Mediaeval Sculpture, pi. IX a, with the identification “Vairapani”. 

4 Marie-Theresc de Mallmann, Introduction a I'etude d'Avalo- 
kitesvara, foreword by Paul Mus, drawings by fcannine Auboyer; 
Paris, Civilisations du Sud, 1948 (350 pp., XXXII plates). 

5 Mallmann, op. cit., pp. 55-6, 197-8. 
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Brahmavidya, The Adyar Library Bulletin. 

Vol, XXI. pts. 3-4, (Dec., ’57) 

George T. Artola — Pancatantra Manuscripts from South 
India. The author gives a checklist oE the manuscript 
materials Eound in the specialised libraries oE South India. 
The 1st section oE the list comprises 89 MSS. oE the 
Sanskrit texts oE the southern Pancatantra oE Visnusarman 
whereas the and section is devoted to the descriptions oE ly 
MSS. oE the Hitopadesa oE Narayana. The bibliographical 
details oE the MS. oE Tantropakhyana o( Vasubhaga arc given 
in the 3rd section Eollowed by descriptions oE the Kannada 
MSS, Erom South India containing the text oE the Panca- 
tantra oE Durgasimha. The Eramework oE the latter resembles 
in general outline the version oE Visnusarman more than that 
oE Vasubhaga. In details oE story-content, however, 
It approaches more closely the Tantropakhyana. 

R. G. Harsho — A New Interpretation of the Word Apsaras. 
Drawing upon the evidence oE painted potteries oE Pre- 
historic Hgypt the present scholar takes the word apsaras to 
be the combination oE ah ‘to dance’ (Egyptian) and sr ‘to 
move’ (Skt.), and thus meaning ‘to move about in a dancing 
manner’. These Apsarascs arc the dancing girls imported 
Erom Egypt into the Aryan settlement in the Middle East 
Eurasia. Thus Urvasi is taken to be the inhabitant oE the 
city oE Ur. 

K. KunIunni RaIa — Akahksa: The Main Basis of Syntactic 
Unity. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti — Kati Worship in Bengal. This 
paper gives a survey oE the worship oE different Eorms oE 
Goddess Kali in Bengal — they are six in number. Kali in 
her terrible Eorm has been mentioned in Kinsariya stone ins- 
cription oE Caeca dated A.D. 999. Three days Eor special 
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worship arc reterrcd to: the Dtwali day, the Ratantt Catur- 
dasi day (14th day o£ the dark fortnight of Magha), and the 
14th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Jyaistha. 

G. N. Sarma— Note on Portfolio Files, Archive O 0 ice, 
Jodhfur. This gives a selection of some interesting letters 
from the Portfolio Files (located in the Dastri section of the 
Archive Office, Jodhpur) to show their independent worth as 
source material. They are 31 in number consisting of 
original Kliarlta-s (letters), rukkas (drafts), teharir-s (notes) 
etc. helpful for the comparative study of dialects used in 
Rajasthan between 17th and 20th century A. D. as also for 
the history of the interstate relations of Rajasthan from 
about A.D. 1712-1947. The script used is mostly Maha- 
janl and in some cases Nagari. 

V. Raghavan — The Sarva-Deva-V itasa. This is the edited text 
(with brief notes) of the S. D. V. written in the form of a 
Campu poem, and describing Madras of about A. D. 1800, 
and the merchant-magnates of the city in the days of the 
Hast India Company. The MS. preserved in the Adyar 
Library is, however, incomplete. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. Vol. XX, (’57) 

F. R. Allchin — Sanskrit Ediika — Pali Eluka. Ihc word litsi 
appears in Sanskrit in the Mahabharata. The present author 
seeks to trace its origin in the Tamil, and regards it as the 
original loan which later became contused with another 
Tamil loan word eluka ‘threshold’. It may come from Dravi- 
dian elu ‘bone’, as derived by Kittel. 

W, S. Allen — Some Phonological Characteristics of Rajasthani. 
The study is on the synchronic phonology of the modern 
Rajasthani dialects and it characterises the dialects distinctly 
one from another, and the group as a whole from the 
neighbouring languages. 

H. W. Bailey— D odrJ Matinam. Of special interest, in this 

paper, is the interpretation of the word (generally mean- 

ing not to be killed) which is taken to refer to the animal 
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cow as being (illcd with milk ; (01 ahanas from gban "be 
exuberant’. C/o. Annenian Zand and Zor. Pahlavi Zandak 
also K. V. I, 37, 5; III. 33. 13 [aghnya-wi\(l, wantonj, 
and i. 30. 19. [aghnyasya mutdbani ‘on the head ot the 
wild one] . 

A. A. Bake — Bbarata's Experiments with tbe Two Vinas. 

A. L. Basham — Tbe Succession of tbe Line of Kaniska. It is 
a review of tlic important data relating to the problem of 
the succession of tlic kings of Kaniska’s dynasty. It is 
observed here that from the |X)int of view of India the 
eviilcncc favours 78 A. D. as the date of Kaniska’s accession 
but from that of Central Asia they appear to support 
144 A. D. 

joiiN Bkouch — Some Notes On Maitra-Kanyaka. This is a 
discussion on the dillerent versions of the story ot Maitra- 
kanynka in Avadanasataka^ Divyavadana, the Avadanakalpa- 
taru of Ksemendra and the Bbadrakalpavadana. In the 
Piili')ataka the name is found to be Mittavindaka, where as 
in Mabakarmavibhanga it\s Mai tray a jna. The author suggests 
th.it this variation was current in the earliest phase: A 
detailed discussion, mainly philological, is given. 

T. Burkow — Sankrit GrjGur — ‘To Welcome'. 

|. Duncan M. Derueit — Prohibition and Nullity: Indian 
Struggles With A Jurisprudential Lacuna. 

]. R. blRTH — Phonetic Observations on Gujarati. 

Christoph Von Furer-Haimendore — The Interrelations of 
Castes and Ethnic Groups in Nepal. The paper discusses 
at length the peculiar features of inter caste relations-— 
tolerance of intercaste unions, multi-ethnic caste-society 
retaining the flexibility of permitting social inter-action 
between such distinct ethnic groups as the Chetris and Newars 
as also between Hindu caste and casteless populations as 
Tamangs and Sherpas. A continued recognition of the 
tribal principle has become another prominent feature. 

J. Gonda — Attraction and Co-ordination in the Veda. 

C. Hooykaas— O n some Artbalankaras in the Bbattikavya. 
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The purpose of the writer in this paper is to suggest that 
the Bhk. became the prototype of the 01 (l-)avanese>Ramayana 
and thus influenced the Old-Javanese literature. 

Alfred Master — Some Marathi Inscriptions, A. D. /o6o— - 
1 300. This linguistic survey deals with the correct 
rendering of the readings of some inscriptions in their gram- 
matical and phonological detail. Those included in the list 
are Dive Agara Copperplate (1060 A.D.), Sravana Belgola 
Colossus (1118 A.D.), Amlu Jogai Stone (1144 A.D.), 
Ranjatc Stone (1148 A. D.) etc. 

H, N. Randle — The Patterns of the Tristubh. 

Louis Renou — Etudes Vedique (Vcdic Studies). 

W. Stede — Angulimala and Liberation. 

R. O. WiNSTEDT — Sanskrit in Malay Literature. Sanskrit loan- 
words far exceed Arabic in the Malay literature, thus showing 
the extent of influence of Hindu India over that country and 
its literature (excepting Muslim theology) during its thousand 
years of contact with India. 

Ibid.— Vol XXI.. pt I., (’58). 

Padmanabh S. Jaini— 0« the Theory of Two Vasubandhus. 
The present scholar moots the views of Prof. E, Frauwallner 
that distinguish between two Vasubandhus, i.e. the elder 
Vasubandhu, the Mahayanist, brother of Asanga, and the 
author of Vijnanavada works, and the younger Kosakara 
Vasubandhu. On the basis of the evidence from the 
Abhidharma-dipa (together with a commentary the Vibhasa- 
prabha-Vrtti) the Scholar confirms Paramartha’s (the author 
of the “Life of Vasubandhu”) account of the Kosakara Vasu- 
bandhu being converted to Mahayana. His relation to 
Asanga remains unsettled. 

N. A. JairaIbhoy — Bharata's Concept of Sddharana. 

J. Duncan M. Derrett— AT wrra : A Class of Land-Tenures in 
South India. Kutta was a system of land-tenure current in 
Andhra-Orissa, the place from where came the Emperor 
Pratapa Rudra Gajapati, the alleged writer of the gigantic 
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digest called Sarasvati-vilasa (A. D. 1500-25). In the 
Vyavahara-kinda (Civil Law Section) of the treatise the 
author dcaU with the prohibition of the gift of Samanyddi- 
dravya, 'assets m which more than one person has an 
interest.’ 

Bulletin of The Ramakrlshna Mission Institute of Culture 

Vol. IX.. No. 2., (Feb. ’58). 

I’homa.s Burrow — Sanskrit and The Pre-Aryan Tribes and 
Languages. Tlic Scliolar .assays to prove the Non-Aryan 
influence on tlie Indo-Aryan language. They include Dravi- 
dian words like ntra, mina^ mukula, kuntala, tdmarasa, tala, 
kanana, as also Au,stro-Asi.itic Kol or Munda languages. 
But the modern Indo-Aryan mostly preserve the words 
dcrivetl Irom the Indo-Aryan (.such as kes, Hdthi, Machli 
in Hindi). Most of the Non-Aryan words remain unexplain- 
ed. Some important observations arc made on the Tribal 
movements : ‘Pre-Aryan Tribes in San.skrit literature’, and 
‘Linguistic affiliations of the Tribes.’ 

Indian Philosophy and Culture 

Vol. Ill, No. 1, (March. ’58) 

M. V. V. K. Kancacharya — Sri Ramanuja and V aishnauism 

(v)- 

.S. L. Panda — St. Raviddsa, The Man and His Works. R.ividasa 
is .said to liave lived from 1450 to 1540 A. D. 

Journal Asiatique 

Vol. CCXLV, Fasc. 1 (’57) 

j. I’U.LiozAT — Les Festivites du Dhamma chez Asoka (bestivitie.s 
of Dhamma during tlie Reign of Asoka). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, (New Series.) 

Vol 30., pt. 11,(55). 

1 ^- V. Kane — The Yavanajataka of Sphujidbvaja. On the strength 
of the MS. from Nepal, the scholar shows that the verses 
t|uoted by Utpala (966 A.D.) in his commentary on Brhat 
sarnhita in the name of Yavanesvara occur in the said MS. 
of Sphujidhv.aja’s Yavanajataka. 
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P. C. DivanJi — The Mahesvara Cult and Its Offshoots. It is a 
lengthy discussion on the origin, development, division, and 
the modern subjects oE Saivism. The early non-sectarian 
character later became sectarian Pasupata Mata oE the old 
type. LakulTsa introduced some extreme practices iathe Yoga- 
vidhi and thus made its adherents Eorm a diEEerent sect oE 
the Saivas, the Pasupatas. Some oE the rulers between and 
and 4th cent. A.D. were counted as its followers. In the 5th 
cent A.D. Kaundinya-Rasikara interpreted the Pasupata- 
sucra liberally, and some time later the non-Brahmans got 
entry into the Eold being allowed tn worship the Sivalingas 
only. The modern Saivaites are divided into mutually ex- 
clusive groups. 

N. G. Chapekar — Dasa and Dasyus. They are identiEied and 
are proved to be clouds or darkness personified (ReE. Rv. 
VIII. 100. 12, II 20. 8; I. 58. 11; 1 . 54. 5; II. 12. 3; III. 
32. 6 . etc.) 

ViNCENC PoRiZKA — A Glance at Indian Studies in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

N. A. Gore — The Jatimald of Somandtha. Edited Eor the first 
time by the author JatimSla is the poetical work of Soma- 
natha, the famous authority on Karnataka music. The poet 
has been assigned a period between the last quarter of the 
1 6th and 2nd quarter of lyth cent A.D. Details about the 
poet’s work and life are given. 

D. D. Kosambi — Dhenukdkata. The main purpose oE this 
paper is to give the text and translation oE all known inscrip- 
tions from the caves, dated on palaeographic grounds, be- 
tween 150 BC. and 130 A.D. at SecarvadI, Bedsa, Bhaja, 
Karle. Situated near the trade-routes, the cave monasteries, 
with their increasing concentration oE wealth, must have been 
oE considerable importance in the economic development of 
the Satavahana kingdom. The Dhenukakatans, are said to 
be constituting the settlement oE wealthy merchants believed 
to be oE Greek origin and bearing Indian or Indianised 
names. 
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K. C . Aorawala — "Two Spurious Inscriptions of Maharana 
Pratapa of Udaipur. 

Journal of the Department of Letters (New Series), C.U. 

Vol I, (’57) 

Ajrr KanIan I^hattacHarya — Some Aspects of the two Main 
Schools of Chinese Philosophy and their Indian Counterparts. 
A description of the Confiician and Taoist schools of 
Chinese philosophy and the conformity of thought between 
these two schools and the Upanisadic thought is given here. 

SuDHiR RanIan Das — Folk Ritual Drawing of Bengal— —A Study 
in Origin. Folk ritual drawing which is called dlipana or 
alipana (fr. Skt. alepana or alimpand), meaning smearing 
liquid drawing, is now generally used in the sense of any 
•decorative design drawn with rice-paste diluted in water 
on all socio-religious occasions.’ The present scholar 
deals with its background, origin, the significance of the 
ingredients used, techniques, motif, methods, designs, and 
their significatice. The different colours used represent 
different regions, spirits, abstract qualities, and above all a 
strong magical potency. The ‘basis of the magico-religious 
alpanii-paintings of Bengal’, observes the scholar, ‘has been 
laid by the Austric-speakers or the Veddid-Australoids.’ Some 
representative plates arc inserted. 

Fapo Nath Chakravarti— Aspects of Religious life as 
Depicted in early Inscriptions and Literature of Bengal. It 
is a lengthy account of the religious beliefs and practices, 
occult esoteric ideas, auspicious folk-rites and popular 
religious institutions, diverse cults and ethical conventions 
which were prevalent in ancient Bengal and Assam with the 
help of the informations supplied by the early inscriptions of 
Bengal scattered over a period of roughly eight hundred 
years in between 4th cent. A.D. and 1200 A. D. To 
mention one instance the inscriptions of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
cent. A.D. demonstrate the influx in Bengal of Vedic cul- 
ture and civilisation. 

M.L Raychaudhury—T/,, God md Cul, of Sommth. The 
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scholar observes chat the Somaniya cult (As-soinaniya as 
described by Al>Beruni) oE the Soinnach temple had its 
origin in India in the worship oE Soma or Moon; then, it 
expanded by incorporating the God Siva in the epic age; 
in the Buddhist age the Somaniya compromised with Hindu 
cult and Siva was worshipped in Buddhist temples. The Eire 
worshipper Iranians Eound it congenial to them, and because 
oE its eclectic philosophy which could Eind some common 
basis in the unorthodox Islamic cult oE the contemporary 
age, the Muslim Eound it congenial. 

Atul Chandra roy — The Mughal Navy and Its Weakness. 

G. C. Raychaudhuri — History of Mewar from the Earliest 
Times to /303 A.D. This monograph deals with the history 
oE the principality oE Mewar upto the time when the Eamous 
Eortrcss oE Chitor Ecll bcEore the onslaiiglit oE Ala-uddin 
Khaiji. The institutional history has been touched u[)on 
brieEly. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 

Vol XIV, pts. 1-4, (Nov., ’56-Aug. ’57) 

P. C. DivanIi — Teaching of the Brahmavidya in the Mundako- 
fanisad. According to the present scholar the teaching oE 
the M. Up. was formulated earlier than that oE the Sariraka 
Sutra. It was not necessary during those periods, as Eound 
in the M. Up. and Katha Up. combined, Eor an aspirant Eor 
selE-realisation to purge his mind oE all kinds oE longings. 

Dasharatha Sharma — The date of Syamil aka's Padataditaka: 
About ^00 A.D. Here the view oE ProE. T. Burrow that 
Syamilaka’s Padataditaka, a bhana throwing light on the 
social and cultural conditions oE the period when it was 
composed, was written in the early part oE the 5th cent. 
A.D., has been mooted and the date 500 A.D. given to it 
on the ground that the deposition oE Indtadatta of Kohkana 
and Maghavarman and the extensive conquests oE Maha- 
pratihara Bhadrayudha (who are said to have been mentioned 
in the said works) would not have been possible beEore that 
time.. Other arguments are also advanced. 
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F. N. Modi — Baciarayana and Sankara : A Fresh Study. 

P, S. Sastri — The Rgvedic Principles of Literary Criticism. 

K. C. Agkawala— Some Visnu Sculptures From Marwar. The 
writer gives the liescnption of different Visnu sculptures 
from the earliest period of the Gupta art to the mediaeval 

Manoranjan Shastri — Nilambardcarya. Nilambaracarya, an 
eminent digest writer on Dharmasastra in ancient Kamarupa, 
is said to be die author of Sraddhaprakasa or Srdddhabhasya 
and the Kalakaumudi, both found in manuscript only. In 
this brief account of the author and his works, he has been 
placed between the period of 1245 and 1280 A.D. 

H. Vedantasastui — Visa-kanya or Poison-Girl — An Instrument 
of Political Murder. The scholar points out five probable 
alternatives and prefers the view that the Visakanya was a 
Javanese poisonous girl used as a weapon of political murder. 
It might also be that it was a girl with one of her ornaments 
stuffed with poison. 

Kadua Krishna Choudhary — Gahgeyadeva of Jirabhukti. 
The present writer opposes tlic theory of MM. V. V. 
Mirashi that Gangcyailcva of Tirabhukti was probably the 
king of the Rastrakiita dynasty and agrees with Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in dating him back to 1154 A.D. and identifying 
liim wall Gahgeyadeva Karnata of Tirabhukti. 



Punted by J. C. Sarkhel, at the Calcutta Oriental Press (Private) Ltd., 
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The Vaitanasutra* 

V 

1. Now the ignition of the fire (the establishment of the 
sacrificial fire necessary for Vedic rituals). 

2. For the brahmin it takes place in the spring, for a 
Ksatriya in the summer, for a Vaisya in the rainy season. The 
statement (of the Kaus. sutra 64-7 namely) “There arc three 
periods” is true in this case too. 

3. He may kindle the fire, if he must, only the faith should 
not desert him.* 

The Brahmaudana has been described. 

5-6. He (the sacri(icer) causes the sacrificial priests to sit for 
It or he presents the Brahmaudana, which he has consecrated 
before (upon which he has pronounced the aphorisms before.)® 

7. Born in the 5 ami — there stands yonder the Asvattha, — 
which grew along with you. 1 bring it (the Asvattha) for you 
(the fire) with holy aphorisms and saciificial flames. Oh Jata* 
vedas! pour down here the seed of the world, which would 
develop in contact with energy (Tapa), .‘ince from the Asvattha, 
which has been born m the Sami, you causing delight, create 
the fire, which conveys the consecrated food (to the gods); he 
(the Brahman) asks the sacrificer, who has got the privilege to 
ignite the fire, to pronounce these two stanzas, while he (the 
sacrificer) holds by his hand both the pieces of firewood of the 
kind, described in the mantra.® 

•Continued from IHQ„ vol. 34 No. i March, 1958, Supplement, 
page 14. 

1 Caland suggests tvevainam for nvevainam. 

2 Caland suggests vi dadyat for va dadhyat. 

3 Caland in his translation construes the word mayobhiih as an 
adjective of agnim and translates accordingly. “Indeni du aus Sami- 
verwachsencm Asvattha das opferspeise fiihrcnde Feucr erzeugst das 
wunderbare.” It should be taken into consideration first tliat the word 
mayobhiih is not an adjective of agnim, but of the immediately preceding 
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8. Reserving the speech (i. e. speaking nothing worldly) 
tlicy (the sacrifictr, his wile and the Brahman) pass the night or 
the second part of the night slecplcssly . 

9. With the stanza: “Oh Brhaspati, Oh Savitr” (VII. 16) 
he (the sacrificer) awakens the sleeping.* 

10. At the break of the dawn he (the Brahman) prepares 
the consecrated water with the help of citi and other herbs, 
(which arc necessary for a holy performance and are enumerated 
111 the Kaus. suira 8, 16) and also with the help of some other 
materials, namely Kajiu, Va-jtarva, Radaka^ Vrkhdvatt, Nadd, 
Nirdabanti, which arc used in an unholy performance (i. e. 
sorcery), when (i. e. during the preparation of the consecrated 
water) the Cdtana, Mdtr-ndman and Vdstosfbatya hymns arc 
employed. 

1 1- 1 2. By this holy water he drenches the horse, which has 
got the fires as its feet and then sprinkles the same (water) upon it; 
thus he appeases it (1. c. extinguishes the fire). Now since even 
before the rise of the Sun or after its appearance he will kindle 
the (ire, here should take place certain [lerformances of which 
the first is the employing of the clod and the last the worship.® 

13. According to my teacher the stanza: “What to you in 
anger” (XII. 2. 5) will be omitted here. For the Ahavaniya and 
the Daksinagni fires (only) (performances) upto making their 
(Icnuarcations (are to be done). 

When the Garhapatya fire is kindled, he (the Brahman) 
recites both the stanzas: ‘‘Born from the clay you arc the 
supporter of all, Oh *Agni 1 the Atliarvan has first generated you, 
who ate the head of all the priests. The sage Dadhyanc, the son 
of Atliarvan, also kindless you, who are the conqueror of the 
enemies and the destroyer of their cities. Pathya Vrsan also 

yo. Secondly, the word mayobhuh docs not signify the sense of 
‘wonderful’ but of ‘delightful, causing pleasure’. 

^ Ihc expression svapato indicates that the other Rtviks arc not to 
renuin sleepless. 

5 Ciland transhites the expression ‘upasthana as ‘Anrede’ instead 
of worship. 
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ignites you, the powerful, the slayer of the enemies and the 
winner of booties in the successive battles.”* 

15. When the fire appears from the Aranis he recites the 
stanza : “To the well-born Jatavedas” (IV. 23. 4). 

16. He places a piece of gold between him and the fire 
and inhales by the breath of the nose or the mouth the fire (i. e. 
its smoke) after he has recited the stanza: ‘‘In me at first” 
(VII. 82. 2)/ 

17. When the Adhvaryii makes the horse set its feet upon 
tlie lines of the Ahavaniya-fire, he (the Brahman) utters (over the 
horse) the stanza: “For the sacrifice” (III. i6. 6). 

18. When the fire is carried forward by a chariot (towards 
rhe fire-place) lie (the Brahman) asks the Adhvaryii, who gets 
hold of tlic horse from behind to recite the following five 
stanzas. 


VI 

I . As you cried at your very birth rising from the ocean 
and the clay and possessed the wings of the eagle and the arms 
(feet) of a deer, Oh Runner ! your birth is much praise- worthy. 
As you cried b“ing born in the water. Oh horse. — strong, running 
and endowed with (supreme) strength, you were, at first, fixed 
for the Brahman and then were apportioned the shares of the 
Atharva — , the 5 ama — and the Yajurvedas. At first Prajapati 
led to the Atharvan the horse, which was purified by the 
Rk verses. He kindled, at first, in his stride the fire, which led 


6 Caland translates the second line as : “Dich, Agni, hat Atharvan 
liervorgebohrt aus dem Lotus, der das Haupt von allem ist, er der Prics- 
ter (?)”• We have taken the word miirdhnah as being in the same case 
with tva and visvasya as an adjective of vaghatah. Another interpretation 
can be suggested, the word miirdhnah is to be construed as being in the 
ablative. So the translation should be : Oh Agni, the Atharvan has 
generated you from the lotus — from the head of all the priests. 
Obviously miirdhnah has been used in a figurative sense. 

7 Caland suggests apaniti. But the word apSnati is quite correct. 
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n»e CO the world of the pious. Oh horse ! drive off my enemies 
and grant me a posterity and long life. May I, by your help, 
kill the rivals, who hate me. Grant me, who am the sacrificer, 
the heavenly abode. Dispel the enemies and overpower the 
wrong-doers, so that 1 may remain superior to those, who do all 
sorts of mischief to me.* 

2 . When the Ahavanlya and the Daksinagni fires are to- 
i'ctlicr transplanted from the Garhapatya and are brought forward 
(i. c. borrowed) he (the Brahman) recites at this the stanza : 
•'( separate” (Xll, 2. 32) 

3, lie (the Brahman) worships the Ahavanlya fire, which is 
Ignited, with the stanza: “Hither this bull” (VI. 31. i).* 

The Daksinagni may be generated by the churning of 
wo..(l or may be transplanted from somewhere. 

5. The Sabhya and the Avasathya fires are to be borrowed 
from the Ahavanlya or the Avasathya from the Sabhya. The 
Sabhya fire is intended for the Sabha (assembly — and playhall) 
and the Avasathya for the house. 

6. He (the sacrificer) gives to the Brahman the ‘fire-footed’ 
horse, the chariot, the cow, from whose milk the Brahmaudana 
is prep.ired and gold. 

7. After he (the Brahman) has appeased the fire by the 
hymn: “You are called Agni Vaisvanara, burning and scorching 
you have come down here. Be our intercessor to the gods, may 
we suffer no injury from you,” he drives it hither with the five 
stanzas: “As you cried” (Vait. 6. i). 

8. After he has poured down upon the chariot an offering 
of butter with the stanza : “Indra’s strength, the march of the 

8 C.al.ini! lias omitted the wor<I mahi in his translation. It means 
‘much, exceedingly’ etc. He reads adadhc instead of adade of the 
text. 

9 Caland, does not seem to have understood the signiRcance of 
the root «p4+.<{Aa, which means "to worship”. He translates: ‘‘D.as 
angclcgte Ahavaniya feuer redet cr (der Brahman) itidem er davor 
stehend darauf hinblickt, mit (der Strophe) ; ‘heran dieser sticr’ 
(VI. 31. i) an”. 
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Maruts’’ (VI. 125. 3), he mounts upon the same with the 
stanza: “Oh wood strong-limbed” (VI. 125. i). 

9. Then he (the Brahman) sits down in his usual place and 
during the dedication o£ the full-spoon offering, (which is done 
by the Adhvaryu) he recites the stanza : “To you with devotion” 
(III. 15. 17). 

I o. After he (the Brahman) has buttered the die with the 
stanza: “This to the powerful” (VII, 109. i) he passes over 
tha same to the Adhvaryu for the gamble (of the cow). 

11. In the sacrifices, which demand the kindling of the 
fire — in Agni Pavamana, Agni Pavaka, Agni Suci and Aditi, 
(after the distribution of the chief gifts of these (Istis) he employs 
(for anumantrana) the following stanzas successively: “May the 
Pavamana purify” (VI. ig. 2), “Of you the powerful” (XVIII. 
4. 59), “Agni the Raksas” (VIII. 3. 26) and “Aditi is the Sky” 
(VII. 6. I). 

12. Then the sacrificer should observe for twelve days the 
instructions, (which are indicated in the Kaus. sutra I, 31-34 
by the word) “The food of fasting.” 

13. One maintaining chastity and the observances sleeps 
on the ground in the vicinity of the fire. 

VII 

1. The Agnihotra takes place in the evening and the 
morning. 

2. After he (Yajamana) has milched the Gavida (cow) he 
places the Agnihotra (i. e. the milk reserved for the sacrificial 
gift) into the fire (i. e. the Garhapatya fire.) 

3. After he has illuminated (with the burning blade of a 
grass) the milk which is being cooked at the fire) and which has 
swelled right to the very brim (of the Sthali), he pours down 
water into it and removes (the Sthali) into the north of the fire. 

4. The enclosing of the fire and sprinkling (of water) over 
it (or over the Ahavanlya fire) take place by the formula: “You, 
who are the Rta’’ (Kaus. sutra 3. 4). 

5. From the Garhapatya to the Ahavanlya he pours down an 
IHQ., JUNE, 1958 
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uninterrupted stream ot water with the formula : “You are ambro- 
sia, connect the ambrosia with the ambrosia (i. e. immortality).” 

6. He warms (at the Garhapatya or the Ahavaniya fire) the 
washed Srnc (i. c. the Agnihotrahavani) and Sruva-spoons with 
the formula : “Burnt down” (Kaus. sutra 3. 4.) 

7. With the Sruva he lifts (and places) into the Sruc four 
$|)Oonfuls. 

8. After he has raised to the height of his mouth the Sruc, 
over which he places a piece of fire-wood, he advances (in such 
a position) to the Ahavaniya fire with the formula : “I lead the 
sacrificer above to the heavenly world. 

g-ii. After he has placed (the Sruc, the Agnihotrahavani 
by the side of the Ahavaniya) upon the straw he throws the fire- 
wood (mentioned it\ the Sutra 8 into the Ahavaniya), while he 
mutters: “For heaven (i. e. for the attainment of the heaven) 
I place you, who have the lustre of the Agni, who are equipped 
with wind and breach, who arc heavenly and who are radiant’’ 
(such for the evening Agnihotra) but “I place you, who have the 
lustre of the Sun etc.” (as above) for the morning Agnihotra. 
When that piece of fire-wood becomes fully infiamed he scatters 
upon it the first gift with the formula: “May Agni united with 
the god Savitr and united with night along with Indra, accept 
(this) witli pleasure, Svaha”; but “May Surya, united with 

Usas accept this with pleasure, Svaha” (for the morning 

Agnihotra). 

12. When he looks to the Garhapatya with the utterance of 
the words: “May this earthly world be extended for me,” he 
mentally utters the stanza : “Prajapati, none other than you’’ 
(VII. 80. 7) and pours down the second offering, which is fuller 
than the former. 

13. Thrice he moves the Sruc (i. e. the Agnihotrahavani) 
towards the north (over the Ahavaniya) with the words: “I 
appease the Rudras.”^® 

10 Caland does not agree with Garbe. who emends Srucam as 
Smvam. Caland shows that the reading o£ Garbe cannot be justified. 
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14. He places the same upon the straw, wipes off it (namely 
the mouth of the Sruc) but on the north of the spot, where the 
spoon remains, he washes the hands (i. c. for removing the fat 
clinging to the hands) (upon the straw) with the formula : “I 
appease the herbs and the trees.” 

i3'x 6. After he has washed for the second time the spoon 
he places the holy thread upon the right shoulder, during which 
he recites the formula : “To the fathers I pronounce Svadha.” 

Between the two back fires (i. e. the Garhapatya and the 
Daksinagni) there takes place the performance of the Agnihotra 
which is discussed below in sutras 17-19, which is under- 
taken with a special desire. According to our preceptor it is 
perpetual.” 

17. After he places apiece of fire-wood into the Garha- 
patya fire, he draws the first offering from the Sthall with the 
Sruva and then pours down the same there with the utterance of 
tlie words: “May the lord of prosperity bring .n prosperity here, 
may Prajapati grant the continuity of posterity here, Svaha to the 
Agni — the master of the house and the rich lord of prosperity. 

15. The second offering is treated. 

ig. (In the manner described in the sutra 17) he sacrifices 
in the Daksinagni with the aphorism: “Svaha to the Agni — 
the eater of food and the lord of the food ! (thus) the first 
offering. 

20. After he has sprinkled (water) over the fire (i. e. the 
Ahavaniya) with the formula; “To you the truth with the 
right” (Kaus. sutra 6. 20) he throws off the Sruva, Sruc and the 
straw towards the north of the Ahavaniya fire. 

21. What remains as remnant in the Sruc he eats (in the 
following manner.) 

II We could not follow the translation of the sutra (15), as given 
by Caland, who translates: “Nachdem cr (den Loffel) zum zweiten 
Male (an der Schnauze mit dem Handen) abgewtscht hat, (wischt er das 
Fett von den Handen) nachdem er (die Schnur order das Oberkleid) iiber 
dec rcchten schultcr gebracht hat, siidlich (von der Stelle wo die Sruc 
liegt, am grase ab mit (der Formel),” u. s. w. 
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22. With the words: “I appease the breath” he takes it 
(for the first time); after he has touched water with : ‘‘I appease 
the wombs” (he takes it) (for the second time). With the 
utterance of the words *‘1 appease the All-gods” he takes the 
remaining portion at last. 

With the Sruc, which lie has not yet washed, he pours down 
with the utterance of the words : ‘'I appease the Sarpa and the 
Itarajana”. After he has cleansed the Sruc (placing the same) 
over the straw, he pours down water for the second time with 
the words : “I ap[)ca.se the Sarpa and the punyajana”; with the 
utterance of the words: ‘*I appease the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras” he does the same for tlie third time west to the 
Ahavaniya fire. 

23. He warms the Sruva and Sruc in the Ahavaniya fire 
with the utter.mcc of the words: “I appease the seven rsis”. 

2 /^. With the words: “I carry off the southern” he washes 
the handle of the Sruc (putting it) downward in the evening 
Agnihotra, but upward in the morning Agnihotra. 

25. In tlic Brahman.i there has been described the worship 
of tlie tire (whicli would follow immediately and which should 
be done by the sacnticer, who would place himself before every 
fire and look to it.)‘* 

26. During the milking of the Agnihotra-cow and the 
following performances if anything takes place he (the Brahman, 
the sacrificcr?) should offer a gift of butter to the respective 
god. 


VIII 

1 . On the thirteenth day he, who is desirous of performing 
ilic New and hull-moon sacrifices, should offer a sacrificial cake, 
which is intended for Agni-Visnu and preserved in a dish, termed 
as Ekadasakapala; while performing this the Brahman should 
recite the stanza: ‘‘Agni and Visnu” (VII. 29.1). 

2. At first beginning with the Full-moon sacrifice he 


1 i Sec note above. 
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dedicates the Caru^ which is reserved for Sarasvati, and then a 
sacrificial cake, which is kept for Sarasvati in a vessel, termed as 
Dvadasakapala. During such performance the Brahman recites 
the stanzas: “Sarasvati, in your observances” (VII, 68) and 
“Whose observance” (VII. 90). 

3. If a misfortune takes place within one year after the 
kindling of the fire (i. e. a misfortune of the sacrificer) then he 
should abandon the fire Agnihotra under the constellation RohinI 
and celebrate the Punaradheya (i. e. rekindling of the fire) under 
Punarvasu with the utterance of the holy syllables ; “Om, bhuh, 
bhuvah, svah, janad, om.” 

4. When the crops of the fields (such as rice, barley and 
millet) become ripe the Agrayanesti takes place. 

5. He (the Brahman) should recite the stanza : “To Idavatsara” 
(VI. 55. 3) in the preliminary and concluding sacrifices. 

6. After the dedication of the sacrificial cake, reserved for 
Agni-Indra he (the Brahman) recites : “Oh Agni, Indra.” 
(VII. no. i); when the sacrificial cake, reserved for Indra-Agni 
IS dedicated the stanza : “To us, Indra and Agni*' (Kaus. sutra 
5. 2) is CO be uttered. 

7. After the dedication of the Caru, preserved for the All- 
gods, of the sacrificial cake, intended for the heaven-earth and 
of the Caru. kept aside for Soma he (the Brahman) recites the 
stanzas respectively : “If we knowing” (VII. 115. i), “Heaven 
and liarth with hearing” (II, 16.2) and ‘'Soma among the herbs’' 
(V. 24. 7). 

8. On the day of the full-moon of the Phalguna he begins 
the Term sacrifice. 

9. On the previous day there takes place the Isti of 
Vaisvanara or that of Parjanya, in which as Anumantrana there 
appear the stanzas: “Oh Agni, the Vaisvanara” (II. 16. 4) and 
“Roar, thunder” (IV. 15. 6). 

10. In the first Term-sacrifice particularly of the Vaisva- 
deva, while the fire sprung from the Arani is carried (to the 
Uttaravedi) he (the Brahman) recites the words : “Be both of 
you one-minded with us” (Kaus. sutra 108. a). 
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11. While throwing the sacrificial gift (upon a piece of 
burning wood, placed on the newly kindled fire) he recites the 
stanza : “The fire into the fire” (IV. 39. 9.) 

1 2. In this way he utters aphorisms while the generation 
of fire takes place. 

13. While offering the sacrificial gifts to Agni, Soma, 
Savitr, Sarasvati, Pusan, the Maruts, the All-gods and the Heaven 
-earth he should recite the following stanzas respectively : 
•‘Agni of the trees” (V. 24. 2), “Soma of the herbs” (V. 24. 7), 
“Savitr of stimulation” (V. 24. i) “Sarasvati, in the obser- 
vances” (VII. 68. i), “In the distance of the way” (VII. 9, i), 
“The Maruts of the mountains” (V. 24. 4). The All-gods mine” 
(IX. 2. 7 cd.), “The Heaven-earth of the gifts” (V. 24. 3). 

14. Wlulc making the gift of whey he recites the half- 
stanza : “To one who makes favours flow downward’ ’ (III. 
16. cd.). 

15-16. By smell die Hotr, the Adhvaryu, the Brahman 
take shares of it but the sacrificer actually eats from there during 
which, however, they invoke each other by the stanza: “what- 
ever semen is generated within me, whatever goes out from me 
and whatever forms again in me, — with all these may you, 
being favourably disposed, enter into me. By this may you 
make me capable of procreation and rich in posterity. Being 
called upon (i. e. invited) by you, who are drunk by the people 
and who arc invoked, 1 eat. It is the fundamental form of the 
Term-sacrilicc.‘* 

17. In the second Term-sacrifice of the Varuna-praghasa, 
which takes place during the month of Asadha, while the two 

13 Calami reads the word frasicyate instead of frasidhyati of the 
text. Obviously he translates the portion yanmc retah frasicyate (Garbe’s 
text frasidhyatc) as : “Welcher Semen von niir ausgegossen wird”. 
but in pursuance of the text of Garbe we have translated the same as : 
“Whatever semen is generated within me". We have based on the 
meaning of the root fra-\-sidh, which Monier Williams suggests as : 

‘ I o be accomplished or effected, succeed, to result from, to be explained 
or made clear.” 
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fires (i.c. the two Ahavanlya fires) are carried forward he (the 
Brahman) goes behind and utters the stanza: “Agni.go forward” 
(IV. 14.5).’* 

18. He places himself in the proximity of the southern 
fire (i.e. to the south of the southern of the two Ahavanlya 
fires.) 

19. After he has passed by the front (i.e. eastern side) of 
the two fires and has dedicated, at first, the preliminary and 
then the subsequent offerings to the northern Ahavanlya fire, 
he does the same to the southern Ahavanlya fire (too). 

20. When the wife (of the Prati-prasthatr) is asked about 
lier faithlessness and she discloses the name of the paramour, 
they (i.e. the Brahman and his associates) purge her of the sin 
(i.e. pour down water over her head by reciting the stanza : 
“Oh water, carry off’’ (VII. 89. 3). 

21. As before, the Brahman offers, at last, concomitantly 
with the recital of stanzas, the five sacrificial gifts, common to 
all the Term sacrifices, along with chose, which are reserved for 
Pusan, (comp. Valt. 8.13) 

22. (Besides the Varuna-praghasa) while dedicating the 
sacrificial gifts to Indra-Agni, Varuna, the Maruts and the Ka, 
he makes over the offering to Varuna with the stanza : “Varuna 
of the waters” (V. 24. 4) and to Ka with the stanza : “Which 
the distributor of life’ (IV. 2. i). 

23. After the Avabhrta-soma the Visnu-strides are made 
between the two Vedis, which stand behind the two Ahavanlya* 
fires. 


IX 

1 . On the day of the full-moon of Karttika the performance 
of the third Term sacrifice — the Sakamedha takes place. 

2. On the previous day in the Isti (to be performed early 

1 4 Here are referred to two Ahavanlya fires, which are necessary for 
the second Term-sacrifice. Caland suggests that one should read japann- 
anveti instead of japan neti. 
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in tlic morning) in honour of Agni (who is endowed with the 
supreme glow) the Brahman should utter the stanza: “He has 
thundered” (III. 3. i) ; in the Isti to be performed in the noon 
in honour of the Sathtapana Maruts (i.e. the Maruts, who burn 
people) the Brahman should recite the stanza : “You, who 
burn” (VII. 77. I ) and in the Isti to be performed in the 
evening in honour of the Grhamedhin Maruts (i.e. the Maruts, 
who watch over the domestic rites of the house-holders) the 
stanza : “A sh.irp appearance” (IV. 27. 7.) 

3. The Isti (mentioned just now) begins with the distribu- 
tion of tlic shares of the Ajya and end in the Ida. 

On the following day the Brahman performs the 
saciificc of the Full-spoon with the recitation of the stanza: 
“Full, oh spoon” (III. lo. 7. c-f).*® 

5. In the Isti in honour of the sportive Maruts the Brahman 
dedicates the chief offerings with the utterance of the stanza : 
“Dark is the course” (VI. 22). 

6. In the Mahcndri Isti the Brahman performs the dedica- 
tion of the six s,acri(icial gifts, the last of which concerns Indra- 
Agni (with the stanzas cited in the Vait. 8. 13, 8. 22). 

7. He dedicates the sacrificial gift to Mahendra with one 
stanza and to Visvakarman with the stanza : “Those who eat” 
(II. 35.1) 

8. In the Pitrya Isti the procedure is common upto the 
distribution of the Ajya shares to the respective gods. In the 
Pitrya Isti the first gift is dedicated to Soma, accompanied by the 
father or to the fathers, accompanied by Soma; the second to the 
fathers, who have taken their scats upon the straw; the third to 
the fathers tasted by Agni, the last to Agni, who conveys the 

15 The following note of Caland deserves notice; *‘Es ist fraglich 
ob fUrnaJarvyath ocler fiirnadarvath zu lesen ist, das erste haben C, BC 
untl Sayana in Komm, das letzte A und B. Die iiberlieferung von Gop. 
br. II. I. 23, nisk3samisrei}a purna-darvya muss verdorben scin. Kaui. br. 
(das hicr die Quelle des Gop. ist.) hat furnadarvena\ piirnadarvam lesen 
auch cinige HSS.” 
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sacrifice to the ancestors. Durino; the distribution of the chief 
gifts the Brahman utters successively one of the following stanzas: 
“You, the fathers seated on the straw” (XVIII. i. 5), **Our 
fathers are invoked (XVIIL 3. 45) “You the fathers tested by 
Agni” (XVIII, 3. 44) and “You, Agni, who convey the sacrifices 
to the ancestors** (XVIII. 4. 71). 

g. He (the Brahman) dedicates the preliminary offerings to 
the fire, transplanted from the Daksinagni (which occupies here 
the place of the Ahavaniya). 

10. After he (the Brahman) passes by the south of this fire, 
he sits west to it (i.e. behind the same turning his face to the cast) 
— the sacrificcr and the Agnidhra (do the same after they pass by) 
the north (of the fire).^® 

1 1. Astu Svndha is the reply of the Agnidhra. 

12. It is stated also in two slokas : “In the Pitrya the 
Brahman, after he has dedicated the preliminary gifts, goes to the 
south of the fire and then during the performance he turns his 
face to the east and takes his scat in the west; but the Agnidhra 
and the sacrificcr both (do the same i.c. sit) only after they 
have gone to the nortli of the fire. In this Isti “Astu Svadha** 
is to be pronounced as the rcply.^*^ 

13. He smells the Ida (but he does not eat it). 


16 Caland suggests the following modifications. In the place ot 

uttarena yajamana Rgmdhrasca I loj astu svadheti /rz/he wants to 

read: uttarena yajamanah 1 10 j agmdhras castn svadheti /i*/. He 

introduces further modifications which arc : dgnidhra astu svaha. Such 
emendations are demanded by the fact that the Agnidhra docs not sit at 
all ; according to Caland the following two slokas are later compositions 
and are based on a wrong interpretation of the passage. But we do not 
think that there is any convincing evidence in support of the emendations 
of Caland. 

17 Caland suggests the reading fratyahh asita instead of fratyah asida. 
But Keith does not consider the correction of astda as asita to be proper. 
Because the nominative case in the word ‘Brahma' is supported by parallel 
cases, which are found elsewhere. See JRAS ^ 1910 p. 938. 
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iz}. After tfic pouring down (of the water upon the Vedi), 
tlic procedure is, again, according to respective gods and the same 
should end in 5 amyus.*'‘ 

iiy. While coming out from the hut (where the Isti has taken 
place) they mutter the stanza: ‘‘By this form’ (VII. i), 

1 6. After they have gone a few steps to the north, they 
worship the Sun with the recital of the sranza: “Your beams are 
spreading’’ (XIII. 2. i)d* 

17. Turning to the right (without leaving the seat) they 
worship the fire with the recital of the stanza : ‘'To the heaven, 
to the earth” (III. 21. 7).*** 

1 8 After they have gone a few steps further to the north on 
a cross way they worship the Tryambaka (cake) with the recital 
of the stanza: “Which in fire” (VII. 87. 1). 

19, The noble relations of the sacrificcr, (and he himself), 
each holding a sacrificial cake in the left hand and striking the 
right thigh with the right palm, (at first) turn to the left and 
then for three times go round the fire, kinddled on the cross way 
while they recite the stanza: “We worship the Tryambaka, 
which is fragrant and which adds to one’s prosperity. Like a 
pumpkin from the stalk may 1 be separated from death and not 
from non-death (i.c. immortality).** 

20. Then with the sacrificial cake in the riglit hand they 
go for three times round the fire, at first, turning to the 
right. 


iS Caland has left the portion Samyvanta in his translation. 

19 As mcntionctl above, Caland docs not seem to have given a correct 
translation of upatisthate, which means •worships": 

20 Here too Caland docs not seem to have been correct in his transla- 
tion of the same, i.c. the word upatisthate, which is inferred here from the 
preceding siitra. 

21 Caland suggests that yajamanaryajanat of the sutra i8 should be 
construed with the following lixtra and the same should be emended as 
yajamanaryajanah. It must be admitted that it makes the construction 
easy. But Keith does not consider it necessary, see JRAS,^ 1910, p, 938. 
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2 1 . When the vessels (in which the sacrificial cakes have 

been prepared) are thrown of? he (the Brahman) recites the 
stanza: “He, who is related to us” (I. 19. 3).®* 

22. Turning to the right they come back (to the sacrificial 
place). 

23. Then the Isti of Aditi takes place, (in which the 
chief gift is dedicated by the Brahman with the utterance of an 
aphorism). 

2^. On the day of the full-moon in the month of phalguna 
there takes place the fourth Term sacrifice, which is known as 
the Sunasirya. 

25. In repetition of the Term-sacrifice on the previous day. 

26. The Brahman dedicates as before the five sacrificial 
gifts, of which the last is intended for Pusan (comp. Vait 8. 13) 
with the recitation of certain stanzas. 

27. He dedicates the sacrificial gifts to Vayu, Sunasirya and 
Surya with the following stanzas respectively: “So much by 
one” (VIII. i), “The Suniisira here’’ (III. 17. 7) and “Surya 
of the eyes” (V 24. 9). 

S. N. Ghosal 


(To be continued) 

Again Caland translates aryajanah as “arische verwandte”. It docs not 
seem to be happy. "Arya" means also “noble”. So we have translated 
the relevant portion as “The noble relations of the sacrificers etc”. 
Again, Caland explains '‘amrta'’ as “nicht-sterben”, which he clarifies as 
“vor der zeit sterben” i.e. “premature death”. But this is wrong ; 
because, amrta is not premature death but immortality, which is craved 
by every body but is denied to man. 

22 The translation, which we have given here, differs considerably 
from that of Caland. The latter translates: “Wenn die beiden korbe 
(in welche man die opferkuchen getan hat, in einem Baumc) befestigt sind 
so fliistert er (der Brahman)”. Here the following note of Caland should 
be taken into consideration : —“Da in keiner mir bekannten Quellen von 
einem Ablosen derikorbe sondern uberall von einem Anhangen (asajati) die 
Rede ist, muss framukta hicr diese Bedeutung haben”. 
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IcoDographic Notes on some Buddhist 
Sculptures at Ellora 

A careful look into the sculptures and a study of the plans 
of the caves will prove, contrary to the belief of some scholars, 
that the Buddhists and the Hindus started their excavations at 
Ellora almost simultaneously. While working side by side they 
vied with each other in embellishing their excavations with 
sculptures and paintings. In carving out the sculptures, 
such features belonging to one group which appealed to the 
other group were readily borrowed and in this they followed 
no taboo. 

Ayudhafurusa 

Sometimes, the results of such borrowals have been very 
interesting. For example, the image of Vajrapani, as the right 
dvarapala in Cave VI, is one of them where the thunderbolt, 
which otherwise is to be found in one of his hands, has been 
personified (Ayudhapttrusa) as seen in the contemporaneous 
Saiva excavations like Caves XXI and XXVI at Ellora, thereby 
making the image very interesting and a unique one, for, such 
an arrangement is rarely seen in the Buddhist sculptures. 
Vajrapani, standing gracefully under a decorated foliage is hold- 
ing what looks like a fly-whisk in his right hand and the left 
hand rests on his waist band. To his right is a female atten- 
dant with a female dwarf by her side. The thunderbolt personi- 
fied (Vajrapumsa) is a striding male figure with its hands crossed 
looking up with the thunderbolt tucked in the head-dress. In 
this, it compares favourably with the descriptions of Cakrapurusa 
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111 tlie Visnudharmottara. Ic states, “It is also to be carved in 
such a manner as to indicate that it is showing a desire to gaze 
upon Visnu” (Book III, Ch. 83, vv. 13-14). 

Representations ol weapons in anthropomorphic lorms ‘came 
to be designated generally as the Ayudhapiirusas, and it is 
v/orthy ot note that this feature was mostly associated with the 
icons of Visnu', although instances of their association with 
the Saivitc images can also be cited from Badami, Ellora and 
Patiadkal. Besides these sites in the Deccan, at other places 
like Rajgir, Deogach etc., in the Gupta sculptures of Visnu, 
Ayudhapurusas occur and the tradition lingers quite for some 
time. Mention of such ayudhas could also be traced in the Sanskrit 
drama 'Uttara Rama Carita' by Bhavabhuti, where Laksmana 
explains to Sica a painting depicting Rama surrounded by the 
weapons, sent by the gods, as animated beings.* 

Prof. Banerjec tracing the earliest representations of Ayudha- 
pumsa mites, ‘ The earliest representations of an Ayudhaputusa, 
however, seems to go back to the Indo-Scythic period. Vajra 
appears on some copper coins of Maucs as a man behind whom 
IS carved a doublc-pronged thunderbolt, just in front of Zeus- 
Indra whose right hand is pkaced over his head’. But his con- 
tention that ‘it is a fact that such a personification of vajra has 
not been found in later reliefs* is not agreeable for obvious 
reasons. 

When comp;ire(l with other extant images ot the Bodhi* 
sattva Vajrapiini, such a representation with the Vajra shown a.s 
an Aymihapurtisa appears to be rather unconventionaL For 
Vajrapani, the usual way ot holding the vajra is either to hold 
it in one ot the hands (horizontally, or vertically) or vertically 
with tlic first and middle tingers (the latter style, apparently 
indicates a South Indian influence). One, therefore, wonders 
what might be the reason for them to choose this device. 

1 h* B. Havcll, Indian Scalftttres and Paintings p, ^57* 

2 J. N, Bancrjce, Development of Hindu Iconof^raphy (i35^>)» 

P- 5^7- 
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Perhaps like the other contemporaneous Buddhisr as well as 
Brahmanical excavations where the dvarapalas are shown either 
With a chauri or with a lotus in one ot the hands, the excavators 
of this cave also wanted to represent the dvarapalas in the like 
manner and while dealing with Vajrapani the example of the 
Hindus came handy to have the desired pleasing effect. 

Though not from the same site, another interesting example 
of Vajrapurusa may be cited. This sculpture appears, on the 
left wall of the hall of Cave XC at Kanhcri, in an elaborate panel 
with Indra. Other representations of Indra in the Buddhist 
sculptural panels are either as one of the acolytes ot the Buddha 
or shown as visiting the Buddha in the Indrasila cave. This 
panel shows no such arrangement. Indra is seen seated to the 
right on a lotus below the central image of the Buddha. 
Behind him is seen the Ayudhapurusa seated in the same way as 
Indra is, with his arms crossed and the vajra tucked in his head. 

The efficacy of Cakra or Sudarsana, an ayudha and the 
exhalced position in which it is placed has been described 
elaborately in the Ahirbudhnya-Sathhita, a well-known text of 
Pdnearatra-dgama which Dr. Agrawala feels •should be assigned 
to the Gupta period on the basis ot its internal evidence bearing 
on the religious conditions portrayed in it.’* In fact Cakra is 
glorified to such an extent as to hold it to be equal in its divine 
nature to Visnu himself who manifests himself in the form of 
Sudarsana. A couple ot instances have been cited where after 
worshipping the deity (Cakrapurusa) the respective kings were 
able to worst their enemies. 

, The interesting sculpture on the outer wall of the southern 
gallery of the first floor of Visvakarma caitya hall (Cave X) with 
four arms which carries in the front left hand a vajra and yet 
another one tucked in the head, described by Burgess.* and 


3 V. S. Agrawala, An Explanation of the Cakravikrama Type coin 
of CandragHpta II, JNSl. volume XVI (1954) I’art I, p. 97. 

4 J. Burgess, Elura Cave Temples in Ar. Sur. W* India, vol, V, 
p. II. PI. XIX, 4. 
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Grunwedcl* as Vajrapani requires to be reconsidered. Un- 
fortunately the other hands arc broken and save a broken handle 
which is in the back right hand, nothing remains. The Vajra on 
the head betrays its nature as an Ayudhapurusa whereas the other 
one in the hand suggests its being the Bodhisattva Vajrapani. 
But then Vajrapani with four arms is not known. Could it be 
the Ayudhapurusa, in whom Vajrapani has manifested himself, 
an idea which might have been borrowed from the text of the 
Hindus as described above? 


Kubera 

The Buddhist god of riches is known as Jambhala and his 
cognizances arc the matulunga fruit in his right hand and a 
mongoose vomicting jewels in his left hand. In the Buddhist 
excavations one would naturally expect the god of riches to be 
sculptured so. But some of the sculptures of this god found in 
the Buddhist cave shrines at Ellora, however, betray the traits 
of jambhala and show some interesting features. 

Of these, most interesting is the sculpture® to be seen on the 
right wall of tlie shrine of Cave VI (yth cent. A.D.). The god 
there is represented in a panel at the centre, with two other 
Bodhisattvas Hanking him. He is shown as seated in Sukhdsana 
holding a citron in hts right hand and in his left hand is what 
looks like a book. As usual he is shown as having a protruded 
belly, wearing a yajnopavlta, car-rings, necklace, armlets and 
inicrestingly enough, his head is adorned with a Sikhandaka 
coiffure — which is a characteristic of Kumara. 

The association of Kubera, the god of wealth, with the book^* 
is very interesting. Generally, the Buddhist deities like Sarasvatl, 
MahjusrI and Prajnaparamita and the Hindu deities like Brahma 

5 Grunwedcl, Buddhist Art, p. 95. 

6 J. Burgess, Archaeologicai Survey of Western India, vol. V, 

7 R. Sen Gupta. Journal of Indian Museums, vol. XII, p. 37. 
A similar figure appears on the outer right wall of Aurangabad 
Cave II. 
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acid Sarasvati who arc connected with learning and wisdom arc 
represented with the book. Exception to these perhaps is the 
image of Siva as Daksina>murti, holding a book in his right hand 
shown as the teacher of the highest truth, in the Pallava temple 
at Kaveripakkam. But none of the iconographic texts appears 
to have mentioned Kubera with a book. The idea of associating 
the book or Vidyd with the god of wealth, would appear to have 
been borrowed from the Markandeya Purina where the goddess of 
wealth, Srl(Laksmi), is stated to be the presiding deity of ‘Science’, 
described as Padmint Vidya. Vac, the goddess of learning, has 
also been described as the giver of wealth and made to say ahaih 
rastri sarhgamani vasunafn cikitusl Prathama yajniyanarn etc. 
(Rgveda, X, 125). So it will be seen that from the early period 
the goddess of wealth is connected with wisdom, the same way 
as the goddess of wisdom is said to be the giver of wealth. 
Some such idea, as described above, might have been responsible 
in conceiving Visnu with Sri and Vac as Purusottama, at once 
the abode of wealth and wisdom, thus bringing the two qualities 
in one which is rarely found. And it was not at all then 
diHicult to develop the idea in making the god of wealth also 
of wisdom such as depicted in this image of Kubera, The 
idea of combining wealth with wisdom appears to have been 
continued in the later pariod also, as will be found irom 
the descriptions of the goddess Dhanada-Tara appearing in the 
Sadhana-mala, where she is required to hold the book in one of 
her hands.* Her name as Dhanada-Tara is quite significant, as 
one of the appellations of Kubera is known as Dhanada. 

The figure of Kubera* on the western wall of the cell behind 
the landing between the ground floor and the first floor of Cave 
Xll (8th cent. A.D.) in a panel with Padmapani and Tara is also 

8 B. Bhattacharayya, Buddhist Iconography, p. 109. 

9 J. Burgess, op. cit„ p. 18, 

J. Furgussoti & J, Burgess, The Cave Temples of India, p, 282. 

R. Sen Gupta, op. cit., p. 38. 

— Bhavan's Journal, vol, IV No. 15, pp. 39'<li 
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of joinc iconograpliic interest. As usual he is portrayed with a 
protruded belly and is sitting in maharajalila pose. His left 
hand is placed on the left thigh holding the treasure bags 
issuing from the nidhis while the right hand which is placed on 
the right knee (in ulkutika) is broken from the elbow. He is 
wearing a necklace, karnakundalas, a yajnopavtta and his head is 
adorned with a kirita-mukuta. On his right side is a sahkha 
and to his left is a padma, the two nidhis, as enjoined in the 
Biahinanital iconograpliic texts like Visnudharmottara, Amsumad- 
bhedagama, Burva Karanagama, Mayasamgraha etc. In this 
sculpture also the traits of Jambhala are nut to be found, instead 
the Hindu god Kubera looms large. 

The sculpriircs described above were carved when there was 
no Sadhanamala to determine the Sadhanas of the Buddhist 
linages. riiat is why the images of the same Buddhist gods 
appear m the same site, varying from one another. At lillora, 
where the Buddhists and the Hindus worked side by side, 
instances could be cited to show that the Buddhists drew inspira- 
tions to carve their images from the Hindus and vice versa.'^^ 

R. Sen Gupta 


lo The dv.irapahs \n i\\c prc-Rastrakiita excavations of the Hindus 
have defuiitcly been modelled on the Bodhisattvas as dvSrapaUs in the 
contemporaneous excavations of the Buddhists. 



Development and Growth of Tan trie 
Religion in Mithila 

Hinduism during the mediaeval period, as in modern times, 
was largely Tantric. The Tantra was then, as now, the great 
Mantra and Sadhana ^astra (Scripture) and the main source oE 
some of the most fundamental concepts still prevalent such as 
worship, images, initiation, Yoga^ the importance of Guru and so 
forth. ^ Hathayoga, and the various kinds of spiritual training 
form the greater part of the Hindu ritual which is known as 
Sadhana. As a matter of fact, Hinduism^ — both esoteric and 
exoteric — is, to all intents and purposes, largely Tantric.* 
Generally speaking, the Tantras may rightly be termed as “so 
many encyclopaedias of the knowledge of their time.” They 
practically deal with all matters of “common belief and interest 
from the doctrine of the origin of the world to the laws which 

govern kings and the societies medicine and science generally. 

The Tantra is. .....the repository of esoteric belief and practices, 

particularly chose relating to yoga and mantra-tattva” In them 
we find the description of the Supreme Being, the creation and 
destruction of the Universe, the classification of creatures, the 
origin and worship of the gods, the heavenly bodies, different 
worlds and hells, man and woman, cakra (centre of the human 
body), dharma, asramas and the sacraments, mantra, yantra 
(magic diagram on which to worship), various forms of spiritual 
training, Japa, Vrata, worship (internal and external), medicine, 
science and many other things. 

I 

It has been argued that the Tantras are a recent Sastra and 
are largely the creation of the people of Eastern India which is 
supposed to be its stronghold. The antiquity of the Tantra 

1 Avalon, Principles of Tantra (Tantra-tattva). Pref, i ff, 

2 Ibid,, Intro. 19 

3 Bhattacharya, MUtrkabheda Tantram, Intro. 3 ; Avalon, intro. 
49-50. 
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has, however, been proved beyond doubt to be as ancient as the 
Sruti itself.* In fact, not only in Eastern India, but throughout 
the whole of India the upper classes of Hindu community arc 
governed by the Tantric religion as far as initiation {diksa) is 
concerned. There are l^ikcas, Vaisnavas and Saivas all over the 
country. The ^aktas are initiated by the Sakti-mantra, the 
Vaisnavas by the Visnu-tnantra and the Saivas by the 5iva- 
mantra. All these mantras are the exclusive properties of the 
Tantra. Like Mithila, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, KasT (Banaras), 
Kashmir, Assam and other such notable places of India have 
Saktas, Vaisnavas and Saivas in a large number folltrwing the 
Tantric system. It is, therefore, absurd to argue that this system 
is the exclusive creation of the people of Eastern India only. 
Siidhakas have appeared on the scene almost everywhere, and the 
Maithila Sadhakas and Panditas, like those of Bengal and other 
places, have “only prepared compendia and developed the practi- 
c.al side of it to a considerable extent” for the benefit of 
humanity at large.* 

The theory that the Tantra has come out of the Mahayana 
doctrine of the Buddhists* who worship Tara, Vajrayogini, 
Ksctrapala and use mantra, bija and japa, is faulty, hardly sup- 
[jorted by any corroborating evidences. There is, no doubt, a 
similarity of doctrines and practices in the two systems but this 
hardly justifies tlie view that one has been borrowed from the 
other. Scholars are generally unanimous on this point that the 
Cina-Tantra is the originator of the worship of Tara^ and that 
this Tantra existed in India much earlier than the time 
when Mahayana Buddhism made its appearance. Apart from 
the insignificant minor similarities here and there, there is a very 
great dissimilarity, viz., the animal sacrifice. It is a well-known 
fact that in Pancatattva-sadhana^ the Tantrikas lay much stress 

4 Bliattacliarya, Intro, yff; Av.ilon, Intro. 581!; D. N. Bose, Tantras : 
Vhetr Philosophy and Occult Secrets, pp. aff. 

5 Bliattachary.1, 7; Avalon. 59II. 

6 Ct. S. B, Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, i3{£. 

7 Tara is also referred to in the Rgveda. 
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on animal.sacrificc while the Buddhists hold quite an opposite 
view.* 

Ic is interesting to note that the Sakti-devata (the Mother- 
Goddess) is worshipped and reverenced and the Sakti-pithas (the 
seat by the Mother-Goddess) are established in almost all parts 
of India: Kamakhya is worshipped at Kamarupa; Vindhyavasini 
on the Vindhya hills; Yogamaya and Pfirnamasi at Vrndavana; 
Annapurna Samkata, Tripurabhairavl, sixty-four Yoginis, Kala- 
bhairavl, Durga, Alcala, Mahgala and other Devis at Kasi; 
Guhyesvarl in Nepal, Gayatri and Savjtrl in Rajputana; Lalita 
at Prayaga; Ugratara in Mithila (Tirhut); Jayakali in Calcutta; 
JvalamukhI* and Chinnaniasta in and near Jalandhar; Ksira- 
bhavanl near Kashmir and other Devis in almost all parts of 
India. Vimala, Sarasvati, Rhuvancsvari, Kali and Laksmi are 
worshipped and paid obeisance to, in Utkala, the scat of Lord 
Jagannatha.'® To say that Raghunandana Bhattacarya of Bengal 
was the first to prescribe for the worship of Durga, as provided 
for in the Tantta, would be quite wrong and misleading for we 
know that previous to him many other thinkers in Mithila and 
Bengal and elsewhere had done so. Vidyapati, Sridatta, Hari- 
natha Upadhyaya, Vidyadhara, Ratnakara, Bhojadeva, Jimuta- 
vahana, Halayudha, Vacaspati Misra. Madhavacarya and even 
Sankaracarya had admitted the authority of the Tantra while 
explaining philosophical doctrines. Vacaspati Misra, the cele- 
brated Maithila thinker and commentator on the six Darsanas, 
has in his commentary on the Patanjali'Darsana recommended 
Dhyana of Devatas as prescribed in the Tantras.^* Moreover, 
many well-known books written in Mithila and elsewhere, 
before the age of Raghunandana, contain provisions for 
Durga-Puja, such as the Durga-bhakti-taranginl, Samvatsara- 
pradipa, Kalakaumudi, Jyotisarnava, Smrti-sagara, Kalpa^taru, 

8 Bhattacharya, 8; Avalon, 6off. 

9 Jvalamukhi, Candi, Tara, Kali, Durga etc. are also worshipped in 
Mithila at different places. 

10 For further details, see Avalon, 

1 1 C£. Avalon. 67. 

IHQ., SEPT. & DEC. 1958 


2 
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Krtya-maharmva, Krtya-ratnakara, Krtyatattvarnava, Durgabhaktu 
prakaU, Kala-nirnaya, Puja-ratnakara arui others pertaining 
to the worship of Durga and Kali.‘* 

Tlie Bengali practice of worshipping earthen images of 
Durga or Kali with great pomp and ceremony is followed in 
Mithila in all details. It is true that this practice does not 
receive the same favour, as in Mithila and Bengal, in other 
parts of India but it is also true that She is everywhere 
worshipped in ghatas (earthen jars). Shrines containing her 
images arc reverentially visited, nine-day Vratas performed, fasts 
duly observed and the sacred Candi read on the MahastomI day. 
Even now women folk bathe in the rivers or tanks early every 
morning for the first nine days of the bright fortnight of 
the month of Asvina and worship the small images of the Devi, 
made of clay, with all devotion. All these undoubtedly 
show chat this practice of worshipping the Devi has been 
followed from times immemorial without any break whatsoever. 

The most peculiar characteristic of this religion is that 
women and Sudras arc not at all prohibited from practising the 
Sadhana. The Ritdrayamala says that a woman may also be a 
Guru who IS kultna (practising Kulicara), of auspicious appearance, 
fair-faced and lotus-eyed, endowed with intellect, calmness of 
mind, proficient in mantras and in their meanings, ever engaged 
in japa and devoted to the worship of her Istadevata^- The 
Gautamiya T antra declares that the people of all castes, 
irrespective of sex, may receive its mantras^*. In the Cakra there 
is no caste at all, even the lowest Candala being deemed, whilst 
therein, higher than Brahmanas. The Mahanirvana Tantra^^ 
says; “That low Kaula who refuses to initiate a Candala or a 
Yavana into the Kaula dharma, considering them to be inferior, 
or a woman out of disrespect for her, goes the downward way. 
All two-footed beings in this world, from the vipra (Brahmana) 

12 I'or other details, see Ibid, ,3 _ Soy-pSfl, 

*4 Ct. ‘ Sarva vurt}jdhikar3sca narinam yoQ^yameva ca”, 

15 Chap. xiv. Vs. 187 & i8,^. 
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to the inferior castes, arc competent for Kulacara.” This is 
no doubt the most revolutionary aspect of this religion which in 
the course of centuries attracted millions of followers to its fold. 

Another great factor that contributed to its tremendous 
growth and popularity is that in the Tantras, the duties of each 
of the castes as well as those of the king are not prescribed 
much differently from Manu, the great law-giver. The 
Mabanirvana T antra speaks very highly of the family-life. It 
rigorously prescribes that one should never be allowed to take to 
ascetic life who has children, wife or such like near relations to 
maintain.'* We have in the ninth chapter of the Mabanirvana 
T antra {Sarnskaras) “sacraments from conception until marriage”, 
entirely in consonance with Brahmanic texts. In the tenth 
chapter we have the direction for the disposal and the cult of 
the dead [$raddha). “A peculiarity of the Saktas in connection 
with marriage consists in the fact that side by side with the 
Brahma marriage for which the Brahmanic prescriptions are valid, 
there is also a 5aiva marriage, that is, a kind of marfiage for a 
limited period which is only permitted to the members of the 
circle [cakra) of the initiates. But children out of such marriage 
are not legitimate and do not inherit.”" Thus, the Brahmanic 
law also applies to the 5aktas, and as such the section conccring 
civil and criminal law in the eleventh and twelfth chapters of 
the Mabanirvana Tantra substantially agrees with Manu. 

11 

History, as hitherto read and understood, speaks of 
the Brahmanas of the pre-Buddhistic age, their growing 
alienation from the Jnana-kanda or the Upanisadic wisdom, 
their impotency to save the orthodox Vedic communities 
from the encroachments of the non-Vedic hoards and races, 

1 6 Cf, Shamsastry, Kautilya, p. 48. 

17 Avalon, 1 17. It is, however, incorrect to call them illegitimate 
children. On the other hand, off-springs of a Brahma- marriage arc 
preferential inheritors. 
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their cvcr-dccpening religious formalism and social exclusiveness.'* 
“But this history is silent on the marvellous teats which the 
Upanisadic sects of anchorites, were silently performing on the 
outskirts of the strictly Vcdic community, with the object of 
aryanising the new India that was arising over the ashes of the 
Kuruksetra conflagration.”'* This new India was not strictly 
Vcdic “like India of the by-gone ages, for it could not 
claim the religious ministrations of the orthodox Vcdic Brah- 
inanas.”*® This spiritual process consisted in absorbing communi- 
ties of men into the fold of Vedic religion. The prevalent Vcdic 
ritualism of the day was too powerless to face these new com- 
munities springing up all over the country. From the Karma- 
kanda we have, therefore, to turn to the only other factor, Ihdna- 
kanda in the Vcdic religion which finds elaborate representation in 
the Upanisads. Besides the earliest ritualism of yajhas being 
philosophised upon in the earlier Upanisads, wc find that the 
foundation for a new elaborate ritualism was fully laid in many 
of the later Upanisads. The philosophy of Panca-upasana (five- 
fold worship viz. the worship of Siva, Devi, Sun, Ganesa and 
Visnu) was developed out of the mystery of Pranava ['Om'), 
of which some features arc also to be clearly seen in 
the Brahmanas.”' As a matter of fact, such upakaranas of 
Tantric worship as grass, leaves, water etc. seem to have been 
adopted from the Vcdic worship along with their appropriate 
incantations. This may thus be regarded as the earliest confi- 
guration which Tantricism had on the eve of “these silent but 
mighty social upheavals through which the Aryanisation of vast 
and increasing multitudes of new races proceeded in pre- 
Buddhistic India, and which had their culmination in the event- 
ful centuries of the Buddhistic coup-de-grace. 

The great problem to be tackled was the aryanisation of this 
new India that was rising and surging furiously from every side 

i8 Avalon, 558. 19 Ibid.. 558. 

20 Ibid., 558. 

21 Cf. the discourse about the conception of 8iva. 22 Ibid., ^54. 
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against the fast*dwinclling centres of the old Vcdic orthodoxy 
struggling hard for its existence. The religious movements of 
the Bhagavatas, Saktas, Sauras, Saivas, Ganapatyas, • Jainas and 
Buddhists absorbed many of the non-Aryan races and cast their 
life in the mould of the Vcdic spiritual ideal which largely 
minimised the gulf existing between them and the Vcdic 
orthodoxy, ending in their gradual amalgamation in the 
course of a few centuries. Thus the pre-Buddhistic phase of 
Tantric worship is a fact to be reckoned with in the early 
history of India much before the appearance of the Buddha. 
Its foundation was so widely and firmly established that, not- 
withstanding the ceaseless efforts. Buddhism could not dislodge 
it, but was in turn itself swallowed up by this Tantric worship 
within a short span of few centuries. This wonderfully trans- 
formed Buddhism soon appeared on the arena in its new attractive 
garb as the Mahayana.*® 

The Tantra is wrongly stigmatised as a libidinous phallic 
necromancy.** This is all due to the excesses of some misguided 
Vanianiargins or Vamacarls. The real Tantrik is neither a 
cynic nor a hedonist. He is rather an cudemomst than 
a slave to passions. The much-ridiculed live M’s (makaras) 
arc only esoteric symbologies: Wine {Madya) is the lunar 
ambrosia flowing from the Soma Cakra; Woman is the Kunda- 
linl Sakti sleeping in the lower plexus {Mulddhara)-, Matsya 
(fish) is the annihilation of “I” and “mine;” Mamsa (meat) is 
the surrender of the limited human to the unlimited divine; 
Mudra (gesture) is cessation from evils and Maithuna (sexual 
union) is the union of the Sakti with the Siva in man. 
The Tantras do not consider woman to be an object of 

pleasure. She is described as Parasakti and deified and 

adored. The Tantra is the only science that has explored the 
divine regions of man and woman. It is the only method that 
enables man to rise Phoenix-like from the dead ashes of the 

sexual passion. It analyses and scrutinises evety atom of the 


23 For other details, sec Ibid,, 536ft. 
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human synthesis and thereby awakens the latent dynamism in 
all the places of consciousness.®* 

Ill 

The worship of Sakti was predominant in Mithila and 
Bengal. Like the worship of 5iva, the worship of 5akti was 
equally wide spread. There is, however, a great difference in 
that there is a marked paucity of legends and stories recording 
any attainment of the Siddhis by the worshippers of lord §iva 
whereas the stories regarding Sakta devotees attaining miraculous 
powers arc numerous in Mithila. This is probably because 5akti 
was supposed to give these Siddhis only, but the god who could 
award mukti or salvation was Lord Siva, which was certainly 
a higher thing. Some of the greatest saints and upasakas 
of Mithila, such as Devaditya, Vardhamana, Madana 
Upadhyaya, Gokulanatha Upadhyaya, Maharaja RamesvaraSimha, 
Gananatha Upadhyaya, Laksminatha Gosain and a host of others, 
were associated with Sakti. Every house-hold has a Gosattni 
(Sakti goddess). There arc still many ptthas and centres of 
Tantricism where Sadhakas from diflcrent parts of the country 
come to practise Sadhana. Moreover, the first verse taught to 
a child is in praise of Sakti. The popularity of Aripana or 
Alipans (painted Yantras on the ground); the names of Maithi- 
las such as Tantradharl, Tantranatha, Saktinacha, Khadgadharl, 
Taracarana, Adyacarana etc; the Sahara rites of Mithila 
women; the vogue of fish and meat eating; Pdga or their 
Tantric head-dress; the offering of sweet-cooked rice in milk 
and the feeding of Kumarls (virgins) known as Patdri ceremony 
on all auspicious occasions; the widespread public worship 
of the earthen images of Durga in Dasahara or Vijaya- 
dasaml; the worship of the Lihgam (a veritable Tantric 

25 Ibid. For other details, see Ibid., xv-xix; i-i 4 ; iS-iiJl Avalon, 
The Principles oi Tantra, ig- 10^, 539-725. For the two different sects 
Vamamarge and Daksinamarga, see Woodroffc. Sakti and Sakta, 57, 71, 
153.54 etc. 
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symbol); the Matrka Puja, the performance of Naini-Yogina 
and the prevalence of Diksa (^IstemantragrebaMy-^all these 
briefly point to the great importance of the Sakti cult in the 
life of the Maithilas in general. But, all told, the fact 
remains that the glory and honour that the Tantras had, 
and received, in the time of those great Sadhakas and Maharajas 
Krsnacandra and ^ivacandra of Bengal and Laksmisvara Simha 
and Ramesvara Simha of Mithila no longer exist. This is the 
reason why the Tanttic Sadhakas of Bengal and Mithila are not 
so well-known at present. 

This reverence for and adoration of Sakti has immensely 
influenced the script and literature of the land. Not only there 
arc a large number of Tantric works written and compiled in 
Sanskrit, not only there are almost all writers praising ^akti or 
the Primal (Adya) Knergy, but the very script of Maithill, called 
Mithilaksara or Tirahuta has developed in accordance with 
Tantric Yantras. The history of this peculiar development of 
tlie Varnas has been elaborately dealt with in the Kamadhentt 
T antra and the Varnoddhara Tantra.’*^ Let us, for instance, take 
the formation of the letter ra (^). The three lines form the trikona 
and the line inside is a modern development of a Bindu 
which is to be found in mediaeval Maithill inscriptions. The 
afiji (F) sign in the beginning of Maithill alphabet is again 
due to the Tantric influence, for it represents the KundalinI 
{MUladbaray^ 

Another very important result of this Tantric predominance 
over the Maithilas has been the composition of the popular 
Gosaunuka-Gita (The song of the Goddess Durga) in Maithill 
literature, without which no auspicious religious ceremony can 
ever begin in Mithila. Besides a large number of songs popular- 
ly known as jogs, there arc a great number of documents relating 
to incantations and charms in Maithill which, though not fully 


27 Also cf, WoodrofEe, The Garland of Letters {Varnamal 3 ). 
2K Vide, Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. I, p. 3. 
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understood now by the experts of the Mantra-Sastra, nonetheless, 
serve their purpose very efficaciously.*® 

Thus the influence of the Tantric practices has been so great 
upon the life of the Maithilas that all their daily activities are 
practically dominated and governed by the principles of the 
Tantric religion. The Kauta and Dasa-mahavidya, however, 
gained wide popularity in Mithila in course of time. The 
Kaulas became the protagonists of Vamacara or Vamamarga sect 
and Dasa-mahavidya. Kali, Tara and Bhubanesvari have now 
prominent place in the life of the Maithilas. Agama does not 
necessarily mean “a sacred book appealed to by Vamacarins” as 
opposed to Nigama of the followers of Daksinacara. Nor is 
the term Vamacarin itself a synonym for Kaula, for a person 
may be the first without being the second. 

In ancient MithiLa Daksinacara was more popular and widely 
practised. It produced great Sadhakas. But in course of time 
(probably about a century ago) the Maithilas came to be intense- 
ly influenced by the Vamacara practices. The mode of worship 
in the two margas is quite different. It is true, one who follows 
the Vamacara attains Siddhi soon; but it is very difficulr to 
practice it successfully and as such there is every chance of a 
fall in this marga. Vasistha and other Sadhakas followed 
Daksinacara and were great devotees of the goddess Tara. Great 
Sadhakas have from time to time appeared on the scene and 
inspired people to practice this religion. Tantric Buddhism, as 
we know, also greatly influenced it with the result that Mithila 
came into contact with Maha Cina (Great China).®® DakHna- 
cara was therefore, (and is still) looked upon with high regard. 
Innumerable Sadhakas in Mithila followed this path, whose 
life-history, full of miraculous feats and wonderful achieve- 
ments, has now passed into legends handed down from 
generation to generation and is yet an object of popular study and 
reverence. 

29 Vide, JBRS., XXXfll. pts-i-ii, pp. 50-52. 

30 Umesha Misra. Maithila Sarnskrti O' Sabhyata (in Maithili,) pt. 
II. p. 18. 
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Side by side with Daksinacara, Vamacara and Kaula also 
gained much popularity and soon gave rise to Abhicara-karmA^' 
(black magic, mummery, witch-crafts etc.) among the low 
classes and women. This had no doubt a dangerously demoralis- 
ing effect on the morale of the common people, and it was this 
Karma that largely contributed to the unpopularity of the 
Tantras in general and the growing hatred for the Sadhakas in 
particular in Mithila, Bengal and Assam. Indeed, the divine 
qualities inherent in this sect are very difficult to practise, and, 
therefore, in the absence of the right interpretations and 
understanding people took to degrading forms of debauchery 
under the garb of the Tantric Sadhana. The result was obvious. 
The divine Tantras came to be stigmatised as a libidinous 
phallic necromancy. 

The use of Bbanga (something like the Soma-rasa of the 
ancient Hindus) among the Maithilas is the direct result of 
their association with Vamacara. Those who restrained from 
taking wine, probably took to Bhahga for intoxication. 

Laksmidhara, in his commentary on the thirty-first verse 
[sloka) of Saunclarya-Lahart of Sahkaracarya has given the 
names of sixty-four Tantras, i.e. Candrakala, fyotsnavati, 
Kaldnidhi, Kularnava, Kulesvarl, Bhuvanesvari, Barhaspatya 
and Durvasamata, in which the Brahmanas, the Ksatriyas, the 
Vaisyas, the Sudras and even the mixed castes have been given 
equal rights to perform meditation.®* The first three are advised 
to attain Siddhi through Oaksinacara practices and the Sudras 
and the mixed castes are required to undergo Sadhana through 
Vamacara. It is due to this liberal attitude that there have 
been no religious disturbances in Mithila since hoary past to 

31 This Abhicara-karma was unfortunately the indirect result of the 
Atimardana Homa or Nigraha Houia i.e. “the object of punishing an 
enemy” fully dealt with and enumerated in the thirty-first chapter 
(Ariraardana Homa) of the celebrated work Tantraraja-T antra (The King 
among Tantras), edited by Sir John \Voodroffe (Arthur Avalon). Verses 
3-6 of this chapter speak of certain things which should be known 
regarding the enemy before a Homa is begun (Ibid., pp. 94-95). 

1HQ„ SEPT. & DEC. 1958 
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the present day. One finds Saivas, Sakcas and Vaisnavas living 
together in perfect harmony in one and the same family. 
Whenever fish or meat is prepared in one family the members, 
though belonging to the different sects, sit together in one row 
and take their meals ungrudgingly, the only difference being 
that the Vaisnavas keep away from taking fish or meat. In spite 
of their catholic outlook and tolerance, wearing kanthi or Tulasi- 
mala (the garland of Tulasi), a symbol of Vaisnavism, is not 
looked upon with favour by the Maithilas. The Brahmanas 
however daily worship the Salagrama (Visnu) and rub Srlkhanda- 
candana and ashes {bhasma) of Siva on their forehead, arms, 
cars and other parts of tlitir body. Side by side with these 
gods, they worship htadevi, the symbol of Sakti and also put 
Vermillion marks on their forehead. Durgii Puja is celebrated 
with the same zeal and vigour as Krsnastami or janmastami and 
Sivaratri*®. All this has resulted in wonderful blending of 
different religious sects and perfect harmony among their 
followers, a feature hardly to be seen elsewhere. Even the most 
orthodox Brahmanas participate in Muslim religious festivals 
and also those of the low castes, and vice-versa. It is, therefore, 
no exaggeration to say that in Mithila and Bengal wc have the 
real Indian culture in all its broad aspects, still flourishing, to 
which the celebrated Tiintric religion has made its contributions. 

Upendka Thakuk 


32 UtneslM Misra, op, cit., 18 ff. 


33 Ibid. 



Oriminal Justice under the Colas 

The I (iiperial Cola:> oE the line oE Vijayalaya held sway over 
south India Eor over Eour centuries Erom 846 A.D. The Cola 
sapling planted by Vijayalaya grew bigger and sturdier with his 
successors and spread its branches Ear and wide. His descendants 
carried the banner of conquest Ear into the north and Earthcr 
across the seas. The gigantic temples of the South with their 
towering spires arc standing monuments ol their achievements 
proclaiming to the world at large their highly developed artistic 
as well as architectural aptitudes. The walls of these temples 
are studded with numerous inscriptions giving us an insight into 
their sense of historicity and a glimpse of their social life 
and the administrative machinery — their executive and judi- 
cial systems. This paper is confined to their administration of 
justice — criminal offences cither wilful or through accidents, and 
punishment meted out to the culprits. For our study we shall 
take into consideration crimes of greater intensity only, such as 
murder, arson and loot, culpable homicide not amounting to 
murder, misappropriation of temple funds and cheating. 

Many instances of death due to accident and not inten- 
tional murder, and punishments meted out to the culprit have 
been recorded. The instances referred to here are accidental 
deaths mostly in hunting expeditions. 

On the south wall of the Agastyisvara temple at Olakkur 
in the south Arcot district, there is an inscription detailing an 
accident in a deer hunt. A congregation consisting ol the Brah- 
mins of the assembly at Olakkur, the residents of the main divi- 
sion and the sub-districts decided that a lamp should be endowed 
to the shrine of Vatapivitankar in Tiruvagattisvara temple at 
Ulakkaiyur.* To meet the cost of maintenance of the lamp 32 
cows and one bull were made over by the culprit to the ^iva 


I Arsie No. 352 of 1909. 
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temple at Ulakkaiyur al&o known as Rajamahcndranaliur. The 
inscription is dated in the 4th year oE Rajakcsarivarnian 
Tribhuvanacakravarty Rajadhirajadeva, i.c., Rajaraja II (1146- 
1173 A. D.). The gilt is made in order to expiate the sin com- 
mitted by the oEfendcr so that the soul of the departed would 
be propitiated and would not trouble him. 

An epigraph dated in the 31SC year of Rajakesarivarman 
Tribhuvanacakravartin Kullottunga Coladeva (1178-1218 A.D.) 
on the northern wall of Brahmapurisvara temple at Brahma- 
des.un in south Arcot district mentions that one Aniyupuravan 
Menmattan alias Knlottungasola Muvendaraya endowed 128 
cows for the upkeep of 4 perpetual lamps in the 5iva temple — 
Brahmisvaram Udayar, in Brahmadesam village.* This is in 
order to wipe off the sin of having accidentally killed one 
Ammuri Pitchan otherwise known as Rajendrasola Nilagan- 
garajan, a ryot of Uttamasolavalanadu. The culprit was a 
resident of Tribhuvanamadevinallur, a hamlet of Rajaiaja 
Caturvedimangalam in Panaiyurnadu. It can be seen from 
this chat the endowment need not necessarily be made to the 
temples in the village of the deceased or in that of rhe culprit but 
usually to a temple to be decided by tlic assembly of the ciders, 
perhaps a big temple near the scene of accident. Likewise a missed 
aim in a boar hunt having killed a man, the culprit was asked to 
endow 32 cows for the burning of a perpetual lamp in the tem- 
ple of Urbhagankondaruliya Mahadevar at Tiraiyanariyur alias 
Sola Kcralacaturvcdimangalam. This record is dated in the loth 
year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Rajaraja III (1216-1246 A.D.)* 
Another victim to such an accident was one Nakkambi Pattala 
Ilavaraiyan also known as Selvan belonging to the village Koduvur. 
The missile aimed by Eluvan Vanji Mullaraiyan, a hunter of 
Kudarpakkam in Mattur Nadu, killed the former. In order to 
pacify the parents and the near relations of the deceased he under- 
took to burn a perpetual lamp in the Bhaktavatsalcsvara temple at 

2 Arsic No. 159 of 1918. 

3 Ibid 138 of 1906. 
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Tirukkalukunram for which he gave 1 5 cows/ This is dated in 
the 12th year of Kulottuoga Soladcva. Punishment for careless 
aim was also in the nature of burning perpetual lamps in a temple/ 
Tliis was decided by the governor and the people of the district 
to which the accused belonged. We have a record dated in the 
3rd year of Rajakesarivarman Tribhuvanacakravartin Kullo- 
ttunga Coladeva (1178-1218) mentioning a gift of two lamps 
to Tiruttandonri Aludaiyar temple by a 5 u(lra hunter who killed 
a Vellala in hunting accident. This was imposed by the assem- 
bly of agriculturists of the seventy mine districts. The Sudra 
hunter endowed 6^ cows for this purpose.* 

Besides deaths in hunting expeditions there arc a few instances 
of death due to assault and hurt. A village officer demanded 
tax from a woman who refused to pay the tax on the ground 
that she was not liable. The woman was put through an ordeal 
whereupon she swallowed poison and committed suicide. So an 
assembly of “the four t|uartcrs and eighteen districts and the 
various countries’' decided that the tax collector was guilty and 
was ordered to pay 32 hasus for burning a lamp in the temple 
of Tiruttandonri Mahadevar.^ 

There is an instance of accidental death. A man pushed 
his wife. She sustained injuries and consequently she died. 
The assembly declared the husband guilty and imposed on him 

4 Arsic 146 of 1933. 

5 Ihid., 64 of 1910 — hndowed to the Tuuandaikoil at Siyaniaiiglam 
111 the 9th regnal year of fribhuvanacakravartin Kulotcunga Cokulcva 
(1178-1218) A. D.). 

6 Ibid., 80 of 1906. 

7 Ibid., 188 of 1506 — Cf. Manu— “He who raises his hand ora 
stick shall have his hand cut off, he who in anger kicks with his foot shall 
have his foot cut off.” 

Biihlcr — Laws of Vlanu — Ch, VIII para 288 8c 305. 

Kautilya is severer than Manu — “When a man hurts another with 
a weapon he shall pay the highest amercement; when he does so under 
intoxication his hand shall be cut off ; when he causes instantaneous 
death he shall be put to death. — Shamasastri — Kaudlya’s Artbasastra. 

Ch. XL p. 256. 
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thac he should arrange for a lamp to be burnt in the Tandorn 
Aludyar temple/ 

Similar punishment is meted out to a culprit who while 
exhibiting his skill accidentally killed a third party* Two persons 
were testing their skill in arms. A third man also joined them 
and in the fracas stabbed the second man who died. Here the 
relatives of the deceased met together and decided that the 
culprit should burn a lamp in honour of the deceased in the 
temple of Tirunagesvaramudayar. The culprit endowed 
cows to meet the expenditure for the maintenance of the lamp. 
The record is dated in the 9th year of Vikrama Cola.® 

There is also a ease of a woman throwing a stick at lier 
daughter which missing aim hit a dirtcrcnt girl resulting in her 
death after a lapse of 20 days. The punishment meted out to 
the woman is that slic should burn a perpetual lamp in the Siva 
temple of Urbagankondarulma Nayanar. The husband of the 
culprit offered 32 cows to the Siva temple tor this purpose.^® 

Another interesting case is that of the death of a third person 
in a fracas between two rivals. Palli Ponni Nadalvan and Vana- 
varajapperaraiyar two watchmen of the Brahmapurisvara temple 
of riruvalandurai Mahadeva were bitter enemies and one day a 
i]uarrci ensued between them. In the fight the son of the 
lormcr, Kuppai Perumal, was killed by the latter. The assembly 
decided that in the absence of an adetjuatc compensation the 
culprit should burn perpetual lamp at the Siva temple at 
I ullamangai for the merit of the deceased. The culprit made a 
gift of 72 sheep lor burning 3y4th of perpetual lamp in the name 
of the deceased. The record is dated in the ^th regnal year of 
Vikrama Coladeva (i 118^1 135 A.D,)^\ The record is found 
on the south wall of the central shrine in the Brahmapurisvara 
temple at Pullamangai Pasupatikoih Papanasam Taluk. Tanjore 
district. 


8 Arsie 91 of iyo6. 

9 I hid,, 92 of 1906. 
10 Ibid,, 9a of 1906. 


1 1 Ibid,, 554 ofjipai. 
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The common crime of the day appears to be mis- 
appropriation of temple funds by meddling with temple 
accounts and cheating. There are several instances where the 
temple revenue has been utilized to meet personal needs. 
In the 7th year during the reign of Rajakesarivarman, 
Madurantakan Gandaradittanar scrutinized the temple accounts 
and management pertaining to the temple at Tikkalivallam. 
Hc' discovered that the Siva brahmanas had misappropriated the 
lands belonging to the temple and ordered the levy of a fine of 
74 kalanjus of gold from the Siva brahmanas. Further, he 
deposited 5 ntanjadis from his personal funds to make up the 
deficit and made over the entire amount for interest to the 
vdlagc assembly of Mandiram otherwise known as Jayameru 
Srikarnamandiram, a devadana and brahmadeya of Toy Nadu. 
The interest 1/8 kalanju on every Kalanju working to i2]/2%- 
was given to the Siva brahmanas to meet the expenditure of the 
seven day festival in the month of Margali. Gandaradittanar also 
appointed the trustees to supervise the regular conduct of the 
festival and for the proper accounting of the expenditure. Thus 
the four variors of Tikkalivallam, two variors of Mandiram and 
the two Kanganis were held responsible for the expenditure. 
This record will be found on the north wall of the central shrine 
of the Bilvanathesvara temple at Tincvallam.'* 

An epigraph dated in the i6th regnal year of Kullottunga 
Cola III (1 178-121 8) refers to a similar misdeed. A devadana 
garden of arecanut palms was sanctioned by Palayamurudaya 
Pallavarayar. This was done in the 7th year of Rajadhirajadeva 
II. But after 7 years the manager of the temple, Paluvur Andan 
felled the tress for his own use, selling them and sharing the 
profits with his relatives. Thus hc despoiled the devadana 
lands and deprived the temple of its legitimate revenue. 
Apart from this he defalcated the donations deposited into 
the Treasury by the trustees and the Andars. At the time 
of enquiry he fled away from his residence. A thorough search 

12 Arsic — 218 of 1921. 
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of his residence was made and /^o kalams of paddy, and a few 
vessels belonging to the temple were recovered. Thus it was 
proved beyond doubt that he was a Sivadrohin. His lands were 
confiscated to the temple. His residence was pulled down and 
in its place a Vinayaka shrine was constructed. Its image of 
Ganesa was known as Kulottungasola Vinayaka Pillaiyar.’® 

The temple at Tiruppanandal seems to have suffered worst at 
the hands of the greedy priests. The ornaments of the image of 
the god have been thrice misappropriated. First, during the time 
of Adirajendradeva, when Rajendra Muvenda Velar examined 
the accounts. Secondly, in the 8th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin 
Kulottungacoladeva (1178-1218), when the treasury was 
checked by Seniipati Pallavaraya and thirdly, after lapse of 13 
years in the reign of the same king when Senapati Nandiyaraja 
checked the accounts. The king was kind enough to view 
things leniently on application for forgiveness. He ordered 
that 540 kasus equivalent to the amount misappropriated be 
collected from them. One of the priests Pandan Kumaraswami 
was not able to pay his share and as a compensation he gave up 
his right of worship for 4J/2 days every month in the temple of 
Tatakesvara. The Mahesvaras, pitying him, agreed to this 
settlement.'* The epigraph is to be found on the south wall of 
the first prakara of Atunjatesvara temple. This is dated in the 
2gth year of Rajakesarivarman alias Kulottungacoladeva. A few 
such cases have also been disposed off in this manner.*® 

Another grievious crime perpetrated by the Siva brahmanas 
in the time of Rajjaraja III (1216-1246 A. D.) has been 
brought to our notice. Tiruchirrambalabattan and an accom- 
plice of his stole the necklace (Tirumuttavali) of the goddess 
and presented the same to his paramour. Further, when a 
temple menial demanded his due share of food, these people with 
the aid of malaiyalar and the accountants put him in solitary 

13 Arsie 189 of 1929. 

14 Ibtil., 46 of ^914. 

15 Ihul., 47 of 1914. 
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confinement in a cellar in the temple at Srimahesavanallur. 
He also resorted to falsification of temple accounts by making 
a false entry of 2 kalanjus for unguents while only kalanju 
had been actually spent. They were derelicts in their duties and 
further they insulted and maltreated the king’s messengers 
carrying royal orders. Not stopping with this, they did not pay 
their land dues, sold them away along with the paddy stored in 
the temple by the priests Jhanasiva Pandita and Vigncsvara 
Pandita. They purloined the bronze gong and also hid the 
image of god in the beam at the entrance. Thus they committed 
heinous crime against 5 iva and the ruler and through the Kannadiyas 
collected 50,000 in coins. The trustees, the Sri Mahcsvaras 
and the residents met together and declared that these two 
persons should not be kept in the service of the temple and their 
entire property movable and immovable including servants were 
confiscated to the state. This record is to be found on the cast 
wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine at Sivapuram 
and dated in the 22nd year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Rajaraja* 
deva III (1216-1246 A.D.)^* 

Similarly the property of Naduvayuladayar Udayan and Tiru- 
cirrambalani Udaya Vanavan Nayakan were sold and the 
proceeds paid into imperial treasury for the crime of misappropriat- 
ing the temple property. So also, one Andarandan, who opened 
the coffers of the temple and mutilated the image of god suffered 
forcible confiscation of his lands to the state. This was decided 
by the residents and other judges of the village.’* 

A solitary instance of an accountant cheating the villagers 
is recorded. The assembly of Rajasundari Caturvedimangalam 
(modern Kallaparambur in Tanjore district) decided that the 
village accountant who cheated the villagers should be dismissed. 
They also debarred his descendants from holding office. This 
epigraph is to be seen on the north wall of the central shrine 

16 Arsic 279 of 1927. 17 Ibid., 308 of 1927. 

18 Arsie 225 of 1927 found at Timmanyalakkudi in Kumbakonam 
Taluk and dated in the 24th year of Tribhuvanacakravartin Rajarajadeva. 
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of chc Kailasanatha temple at Kallapparambur**, and dated in 
the 19th year of Tiibhuvanacakravartin Rajarajadeva, i.e. 
Kajaraja III {1216-12/^6 A.D.) 

A case of arson and loot is recorded in an epigraph on the 
north and west walls of the central shrine in the Vedapurisvara 
temple at Kilaiyur and dated in the reign of Kullottunga- 
coladcva. The date is mutilated. Two individuals Kavanian 
Srikapatan Srikrishnan and Srikapatan Periyandan caused a 
riot and set fire to the residence of a Brahmin Arinarayanan. 
They were found guilty of the crime of causing riot and arson, 
and were both fined i ,000 kasus. No one came to their help 
and so their landed property was sold to the temple of 
Tirumadamudayar by the assembly of Tiruvindalur for i ,060 
liasus — 60 kasus being the penalty for not paying the fine in time. 
The sale was carried out by the assembly of Tiruvindalur and 
the proceeds remitted into the treasury as penalty for their 
crime*®. The royal decree declares that those who are a source 
of trouble to the Brahmins, Vellalas and the temples would be 
liable to heavy fines extending upto 20,000 kasus and in case 
of default or inability to pay in cash they are liable to forfeiture 
of their lands which would be sold to realise the fines. 

An instance of murder under provocation has been disposed 
off with the culprit undertaking to burn a lamp in the temple. 
The record comes from the west wall of the central shrine in the 
Jambunatha temple at Jambai and dated in the 28th year of 
Kajaraja 1 (985-1013 A.D.)*'. 

A native of Navalur (Tirunamanallur in the south 
Arcot District) attempted to seduce a concubine who was 
favourite of a merchant. The merchant infuriated at this 
outrageous attempt stabbed him. He was found guilty by 
the assembly. He joined with the relatives of the dead and 
endowed gold for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in the 

19 Arsic No. 583 of 1904. 

20 lbid.,^ool 1925. 

21 /fcii/., 77 of 1906. 
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Tandonrialwar temple at Jambai**, This is a clear case of 
murder under provocation. 

A case of deliberate murder and its disposal is noticed in an 
inscription of Rajakesarivarman alias Tribhuvanacakravartigal 
Kulottungacoladeva and dated in his 6tli regnal year, 
Vikramadittankamban alias Vikramasola Periyarayan of 
Kunnattur, a hamlet of Madurantakacaturvedimangalam 
besieged during night the residence of Raman Ambalakkuttan 
alias Tennattaraya of Malaiyanur a General under Edirilisola 
Sambhuvaraya stationed at Mukkashpattu in the Samburkottam 
and killed him. His wife Vambi committed sati by entering 
into the funeral pyre of her husband. The elder brother of the 
victim Ramanambi also known as Irungolappadi Nadalvan, 
thereupon vowed vengence on the murderer. But Sambuvaraya 
his overlord with the aid of the ciders of other Nadus dissuaded 
him and bound upon Vikramasola Periyarayan to endow two 
perpetual lamps to be burnt in the local Siva temple, Udayar 
Tirukkalikunramudayar. For the maintenance of the lamps 90 
sheep and 31 cows were made over to the temple. In this 
epigraph we have the name of the scribe also. He is one 
Tirucirrambala Acari. It will be seen from this that a grave 
crime like deliberate murder was treated very lightly and a 
minor punishment like the imposition of burning lamps in 
honour of the Lord in a temple has been awarded and the 
murderer let off lightly. 

Accidents in hunting expeditions and misappropriation of 
temple funds seem to be the common crimes. Dacoity, highway 
robbery, petty thefts were perhaps less known and these speak 
of social security of the time. Crime was considered to be 
a social evil and to be punished — however slight the punishment 
might have been, it meant social degradation and loss of 
prestige. 

The village assembly consisting of the citizens, representatives 
of the Nadus, etc., dominated by the learned Brahmins 


22 Arsie No. 162011933. 
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constituted the judicial body. The accused themselves pleaded 
their cases. No elaborate judicial procedure, as obtaining today, 
with all its paraphernalia of solicitors, judges and jury seem to 
have existed. The judicial assembly more often played the role 
of a family gathering where a repentent member pleading 
guilty is readily willing to abide by the impositions of the elders. 
Very rarely cases arc referred to royal court. Sometimes, the 
dispute gets settled outside the court with the Plaintiff and 
the defendant coming to an agreement through the intervention 
of tactful relatives. The criminal justice of the Colas swayed 
more to the side of leniency than what we would have expected 
it to be. Grave crimes, such as, murder, arson and loot, which 
in modern times arc punished with decapitation, were let off 
with light chastisement, viz., requiring the culprit to burn a 
certain number of lamps in a temple. The number of lamps 
to be burnt varied according to the social and political status of 
the victim and the culprit and it varied from one to four for the 
same offence. 

These inscriptions also throw an interesting sidelight on the 
cost of maintenance of perpetual lamps. For one lamp 32 cows, 
or go sheep or 32 kasus were to be provided. 

K. S. Ramachandran 

C. Krishnamurthy 



An Inscription from Javar, Rajasthan 

The Visnu Temple of RamaswamI at Javar, about 25 
miles south of Udaipur, is situated on the right bank of a 
rivulet. A niche, towards the right hand side of the main en- 
trance to this temple, once contained a rectangular black-stone 
slab (36x27 inches) bearing an interesting inscription of 40 
lines. The inscription has been engraved in beautiful Deva- 
nagarl letters in Sanskrit. It is regretted that the inscribed slab 
now remains in a fragmentary condition and a smalT piece 
thereof has been preserved in the Victoria Hall Museum at 
Udaipur (i.e. Exhibit no. 1 1 8 of the Archaeology Section). 

The inscription has been briefly noticed by Dr. G. H. Ojha 
{Annual Report of the Rajfutana Museum at Ajmer, for 
the year ending March ^925, p. 4, no. VIII; History 
of Rajputana,'^ Hindi, Udaipur Vol. II, pp. 652-53) and Dr. 
N. P. Chakravarti {Annual Report of the Arch. Survey of India, 
* 934 ' 5 > P* 59)’ Kaviraja Shyamal Dass published its text in the 
Vira Vinoda, (Hindi, vol. II, pp. 56-8) but the same has not 
been transliterated line by line. Still more, a critical examination 
of this important record has not been made as yet. I therefore take 
this opportunity of discussing the contents and deciphering the 
text thereof with the help of a somewhat blurred estampage^ now 
preserved in the Udaipur Museum. 

The record, under reference, begins with a benedictory phrase 
in honour of Ganapati followed by a line in praise of Sarasvatl — 
the goddess of learning. It then refers to the construction of the 
Temple of RamasvamI and the Rama Kunda at Javar by Rama 
Bai — the celebrated daughter of Maharana Kumbha of Mewar 


1 Henceforth abbreviated as HR. 

2 Jhe text is somewhat indistinct in this solitary estampage. 
Therefore a few letters, noted within capital brackets, have been restored 
with the help of the text presented in the Vira Vinoda cited above. 
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and the wife of Mandalika of Kathiawar (lines 1-3). The con- 
secration ceremony of the above works took place on Sunday, the 
yth day of the bright half of the month of Caitra in the Vik- 
rama Year{V.S.) 1554 {line 3). The date corresponds to Satur- 
day, the nth March 1497 A.D., while the intended date is 
Sunday the 12th March of that year (cf. Swami Kannupillai, 
Indian Ephemeris, Vol. V, p. 196). It is not plausible to fix 
the date as Saturday, the 28th April 1498 A.D. as stated by 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti {op. cit., p. 59), Rama’s father, Kumbha, 
has been addressed as the lord of Chittor, Maharana and the great 
lord of the kings (lines 1-2) whereas her husband, Mandalika^ is 
described as the lord of Saurastra at Junagarh (sft^ST^I?:, 

cf. as the name of this city in the 

a historical poem of 10 cantos and 640 verses as preserved in the 
Asiatic Society at Bombay). This Mahakavya informs us that 
the town of is situated in front of the Raivata Mountain 

and that the city has received the name “since enemies 

were out and met with their destruction when they attacked it” 
(Canto I, verse 39; H. D. Velankar, op. cit., p. 39). The phrase 
of Javar Inscription appears to refer to Junagarh — 
the capital of Saurastra. Dr. H. D. Sankalia ( Epigraphia 
Indica, XXIV, pp. 221-2; Dohad Inscription of Mahamud 
Bcgada, V. S. 1545) of course suggests that “the fort within 
the city, on the outskirts of the Damodar Gliat and on the 
rising slope of the Girnar or Raivata Mountain, was known as 
Jtrnadurga or Jhirtijharakota, presumably the modern Uparkot. 
The transference of the name of Girinagar to the mountain and 
that of the citadel Jtrnadurga to the city — now known as Juna- 
garh probably took place after the 13th century.” Reference to 
Jirnadurga in the Dohad Inscription of V. S. 1545 is equally 
important. 


j BrieHy summarised by Prof. H. D. Velankar in the Bharatiya 
Vidya. Bombay. Vol. XIV, 1953, pp. 36 fl. According to Prof. Velankar, 
the treatise was probably composed about 1460 A.D. (=1517 V. S.). 
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The use of the epithet ;fT5T^iqf^q for Mandalika, in the 
Javar Inscription, is very interesting. He belonged to the 
Yadava dynasty and his wife Rama Bal was well versed in music 
(line 4, verse i). 

The second verse (lines 5-11) of Javar Inscription under 
review refers to the following construction works performed 
at the instance of Rama Bal:— - 

(1) The Temple of Damodara on the fort at Kumbhalgarh, 
distant about 60 miles from Udaipur. 

(2) A tank on the southern side of the hillock at KumbhaU 
garh. 

(3) The Ramakunda at Javar. A poetic description of 
this reservoir* has been incorporated subsequently (vv. 3*10, 
lines 7-18). Here ends die first part of the inscription. 

The middle portion of the record, consisting of 5 verses 
(lines 18-25), is mainly devoted to the praise of Rama Bai. It has 
been stated here again that she was married to Mandalika— the 
lord of Saurastra and a scion of the Yadava dynasty (line 19, 
verse i). She was a well-read lady and was conversant with the 
treatises of Bharata and others. Nay, she was the goddess of 
learning W. verse 2, line 22). Her father, 

Rana Kumbha, too was well grounded in the held of fine arts 
and literature. Rama Bal was thus the worthy daughter of a 
worthy father who too has been duly praised in line 23 of this 
record. Rama, the beloved of Mandalika, got the Temple of 
Damodara constructed at Kumbhalgarh Fort and this religious 
edifice, built by sHtradhara Rama, was as luminous as the 
Kailasa Mountain (line 25). Reference to the architect of this 
particular Visnu Temple is equally interesting here. 

The third portion of the inscription (verses i-ii; lines 26-3^) 
is exclusively devoted to the panegyric account of Mandalika— 

Vi 

4 Jhis particular tank remains in a well preserved condition even 
to this day and bears testimony to the religious activities of Rama Bai 
while she was in Mewar. 
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the husband of Rama Bal. The former belonged to the Moon 
clan line 26). Reference has also been made to his 

tutelary deity i. e. Damodara on the Girnar Mountain 
(lines 26-27) — ^ which proves that Rama Bai had really 

developed a great attachment for the deity — so sacred to her hus- 
band and his ancestors. It has been stated in the 

(Vclankar, of. cit., p. 41; Canto I. verse 99) that 
Mandallka was born after his father Mabipala had propitiated 
his family deity (i.e. Damodara) for a long time. He got a son 
by the deity’s favour and called him Mandaltka, since he 
had worshipped Dfimodara-Visnu after visiting the grove of 
trees dedicated to the temple of Damodara in the forests of the 
mountain. 

The phrase ijftT in lines 25 ( cf. ) and 

38 (cf. of the Javar inscription perhaps 

refers to Mabipala — the father of Mandalika. The latter should 
be identified as Mandallka IV — the last independent ruler 
of Saunlstra and whose known inscriptions arc dated in V. S, 
1507, 1512 and 1523 (G. H. Ojha, Report of Rajputana 
Museum at Ajmer, op. cit.). According to the Muslim histo- 
rians, Sultan Mohammed Begada of Ahmedabad attacked Girnar, 
captured Mandalika IV and forced him to accept Islam about 
the Hijari Year 876. Mandalika is stated to have died next 
year, in the H. E. 877 (=1529 V. S. = i472 A. D.; cf. H. R., 
II, p. 652; N. P. Chakravarti, op. cit., p. 59; H. D. Vclankar, 
op. cit., p. 37). But this view is no mote tenable in the light of 
the information contained in lines 27 to 39 of the Javar Inscription 
under study. It has been stated again and again, therein, that 
Rama Bai became overjoyed consequent upon meeting 
her husband Mandalika, perhaps after a long period of 
separation. The poet Mahesvara has expressed Rama’s pious 
emotions and love for Mandalika at that moment in an eloquent 
style. He also became extremely delighted at the sight of 
Mandalika (line 27). The latter (i. e. Mandalika) appears to 
have been present in Mewar on the occasion of the consecration 
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ceremony of the Rama Kunda at favar in V. S. 155^. It will 
therefore be hardly pUnsible to agree with Muslim historians 
who suggest that Mandalika had expired as early as V. S. 

The Javar Inscription thus Eurnishcs a valuable intormation 
about this ruler of Saurastra during the latter half of the 1 5th 
century A. D. It is just possible that differences between Rama 
Bai and Mandalika, if any, had disappeared by the time the 
Javar Prasasti of V. S. 1554 (= 1497 A. D.) was composed by 
the contemporary court-poet of Mewar. Still more, we have 
now no tangible reasons to believe the Muslim historians accord- 
ing to whom Mandalika IV of Saurastra was converted to Islam^ 
and died as a Muslim in the Hijari Year Syy (=31329 V. S. 
= 1472 A. D.) 

Rama Bai has duly referred to Damodara — tlie family deity 
of her husband. Slic constructed an edifice at Kumbhalgarh and 
that too dedicated to that very deity out of her unfathomable 
attachment with the family traditions and customs of her hus- 
band. She was a truly devoted wife and therefore expressed 
due reverence and affection for her spouse and his family. It is 
worth noting that not a slight reference has been made to 
Rayamalla — the contemporary ruler of Mewar and Rama’s own 
brother. It was he who extended her every help and facility 
during this period, pertaining to the last days of her life. Equal- 
ly interesting is the omission of the names of Rama and 
Mandalika in the well-known Inscription of V. S. 1545 
from Ekalihgaji (13 miles from Udaipur) and composed 
by the same poet (i. e. Mahesvara) a few years earlier 
(cf. A Collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions, Bhavnagar, 
pp. 1 17 ff.). 

The (Velankar, op. cit. p. 37), 

probably written in 1460 A.D. (-=1517 V.S.), contains a few 
details which have been corroborated by the Javar Inscription to 
some extent. But the former [op. cit., p. 42 ; Canto I) states 

5 Cf, HR. II, p. 651-3; Vira Vinoda, I, pp. 359-50; Cambridge 
History of India, vol. Ill, pp. 305, 519 etc. 
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that this Mandalika — the son of Mahipila, was married to 
Kunta, the daughter of king Arjuna of the Gohilas ; Arjuna 
being the son of Bhima. It is curious that 

pertaining to the life and history of Manda- 
lika, does not refer to Rama and Kumbha at all though it 
records Mandallka’s fight against Duda-— the Guhila ruler and 
uncle of princess Kunta— -the first wife of Mandalika (Velankar, 
op, cit., op. 45*46 ; Canto 111). Mandalika has also been 
described as a distributor of gold in charity in line 3^ of the 
existing record from Javar, Mew.ar. 

Reference to poet Mahesvara in line 27 of the epigraph is 
equally interesting. He was possibly the same person as Atri’s 
son Mahesvara alias Maheia — the celebrated court-poet of Mewar 
during the contemporary period and the author of a 
number of prasastis discovered at Chittor,® EkalihgajI’ and 
Ghosundl.* 

The last two lines of the Javar inscription arc in prose and refer 
to Sutradhara Kserra’s son Mandana and grandson Isvara. Man- 
dana, father of Isvara, was the celebrated Stare-Architect of Mewar 
and is said to have constructed the impregnable fort of Kumbhal- 
garh under the patronage of Maharana Kumbhakarna. Moreover, 
the former was the author of a number of authentic treatises 
on Ancient Indian Architecture and Sculpture as has already been 
pointed out by me in detail in my paper published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, December 1957, Vol. XXXIU(q), 

6 The Kirttistamhha Inscription of Maharana Kumbha; verses 191-2. 
as cited in HR, 11. p. 627. fn. 3, The prasasti was completed by 
Mahesa in Kumirha's times. 

7 in verse 96 of the Inscription 
of V, S, 1 545 cited above. 

8 Inscription of V. S. 1561; ct. U, pp. 656-57; R. C. Agra- 

wala, “Poets of Mewar”, Nagart Pracarini Patrika, Hindi. Banaras, vol. 
62. pp. 123.^4. 

9 Raivataka mountain and Jirnadurga have also been referred to in 
the Duhad Inscription of V. S, 1545 (£p. Indica, XXIV, pp. 221.222) 
as already cited above. 
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pp. 32i'35. The genealogical table ot Mandana’s family may 
be presented as follows ; •— 

or 

! 

I I 

rrT»T 



of Javar Inscription under study. 

of Udaipur Museum inscription 
of V, S. 1556. 

The Javar Inscription comes to an end with the name of 
Devidasa (line ^o) who is said to have copied the record. 

The language of the existing inscription is Sanskrit with the 
exception of a few words of the local Mewarl dialect i.e. q;, 
(line /^o)...ctc. As regards orthography, the scribe 
has sometimes made use of for 1? (cf. lines 3, ly), for ^ 
(line 3)... etc. The engraver omitted and wrongly marked a few 
matras and sometimes carved q;,in place of q (lines 9*10). 

The Javar Inscription also refers to a number of geographical 
places such as (mod. Chittor, line 1); (mod. 

Mewar, line 27) ; (mod. Kumbhalgarh, line 5) ; 

( line 2 ) = qt^T'S ( line 19 ) = Southern Kathiawar ; jflinarw 
(mod. Junagarh, op. cit.) \ (line 24) = (line 26) = 

Girnar Hills ; (line 6, modern Javar). As regards the 

name Javar, Dr. N. P. Chakravarti [op. cit., p. 59) has remarked 
that “it has been evidently derived from Japura found in a few 
inscriptions dated in the 1 3th century of the Vikrama era or 
earlier. In an inscription dated sarnvat 1492, the place is 
mentioned as Jaurapura where the Prakrit form Japura has been 
used and an additional pura unnecessarily added, apparently in 
ignorance of the original derivation of the name". The Udaipur 
Museum preserves a huge statue of Ganapati from Javar’® 
and dated in V. S. 1 380, during the regime of Maharana 


10 Cf. N. P. Chakravarti, op. at. pp. 59-ho for this statue. 
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Sahgramasimha ot Mcwar. The ^ch line of the inscription on 
the [icdestal of this image and the Kumbhalgarh inscription of 
V, S. 1517 refer to the name of this place as which 

should be regarded as identical with of the Inscription 

of RainasvamI Temple from the same place. )avar is well known 
for Its mineral wealth and it was here that Kamabal’s brother 
Maharana Hayamalla of Mcwar, was coronated after the assas- 
sination of M. Kumbhakarna (HR., I, p. 343)* Rama bal is 
said to have spent the last days of her life at Javar itself. 

The legible portion'^ of the existing record may be presented 
as follows : — 

Line I 3J Htf: | ?Ttl: II 

3 ^TU^rfil 55 TTJI \W^\ ^TTTfqelT ^ 

'S (fem) n ^^3 1 

.. 3 I sig[ w f U 5 f^ 4 . jt 

Xf\] mil (5) ^ 

,, 6 c^(%)orTmer | 

7 II HU lftrjriTiTfi?sTfi^5ir §iTi I 


11 i'lic text within ca[.)ital brackets has bccii restored with the help 
ol the translitciation as published in the Vha Vtnoda, II, of. dt.. pp. 
56.58. 

\i As noted in Vva Vtnoda, 11, of, cU.^ p. 56, 

13 A fragmentary piece o£ this slab and containing this part of the 
line hai> now been preserved in the Govt, Museum at Udaipur. 
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Line 8 3?fiTf?r*Tg3r5jRt (fj?)?» 5 f *TT[JT]?r 

.,10 *iaf?rf«r??)irJT ?0^ =^Tfl, ( <1 ) " 'TR't^Rf^fiT 

firnN^' II H *T 

„ ij ?T sflqti[f?rf^^w* sr^ffT (ffl) ?T^ ii’stll 

,,14 liE*!?! I' frNr«^< 3 «rTfiJT f!^^ 5 fTirHI^ ] ?r<rt’ 

f^gji ii^ii • • 

.>15 [ g^F^ni ] 4t? f ^ J [?1 •* 

V 

ib li'^ll *l 

II f^<T^[<T! II 

,,17 qfri'g?:i: II til -iii^-.^«rf?r^i-g^'? (t^)^i^3»Trr'-TT?2rfr«i s^ir^' 

II ’'T^ fl— 

,, 18 fiijJTjf^ij^q fi^rw f-4? fTk3 111® 11 

„ 1 9 :| 4i?T'-|W'=iii3^ii^«i- 

J?%: WTlTS’^'l^UgRIIlT 

,, 20 *lTfTJlT»lk^ li'ill ^ ) 5 l 3 *ltk'^ 

cTcar^^ »ffai' tcar* (t) r?JT(f?JT) ^gmiT’^V (tsi') n 

*fjfT 5 T¥r?:fTTk 5 Tf?i 

., 2 1 kk^iT 3 ('^)?i'^mfltq*n irkTfl3k*iiT?ik4 ksi^rk atgrig^itfr- 
q?‘ ir<iii in^iJik*i*ikd 5 F?T^’ k)^Tsit^'r^rg 53 r'^i tthtt 3 > 

„ 22 I f?TM[3t]f^g [^Tsrifg- 


M %34)5[?f ill ^*1''* Vtnoda, II, op. cit. 
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JTir^?wf5i€T 

wtw mil 

Line 23 irsrim ’<-Tr^ir5i4^i 

?n qfijnfii Tw^l 1 [fq5t^*T]?qt5 ^T («!Jt)‘* 

24 4T )E^4sfTf?iqrltf?T eft iiv|| u^nfq^T- 

wtw?T*Tr^i>q*f?^nRf4cf [jusTj^rr *??rfjRf [^tsi^jt] i 

.,25 q^?T: II ki\ «4Tf^ ‘ ‘JT^cISW— Wl44i«4l^-fTOT 

>3 

11*11 (5) 11 

^IjWR n [*n| I 

..26 aro STt»T5TTT3T Srto5fti|3WWi|: I! arf^rf- 

3fr?i5f^5 srijq 11 if^ 

,.27 ^TJTt^d ««ig mu 

^3^JiqR38qjir»?^>sR:: h 

„ 28 ffl ii;»ii g^fq^qr Hsf<iT N?TTgf<!j |4qi]i5f^tT: 1 

<qsvq5 gq^n fgf^^ cqfq m 11 gifqzfqfqzq 

fq5!iT5i55rq?rf> 

,, 29 fqg^JTffq;^' 1 <tfqH?ir=q?fiJ?fqr »TfigqT [5i]i^ 

^(qil 

,. 30 fjT Ji¥5f^l5riTff*?fqtqitf*Tf?qq»T l|vii qf?:^f^^: 3afq> 

qqqiqt qqqqNir ^N<T: II ^T^Tcfftf ?[fim<cqfq fJTfqil^] 

.. 31 11*11 q%[^TJT5]^JTq^if^?f n 

>TqqT*TrJ?q'Tqqrqqtfq?I ^‘SITir^g^ferf II ^fq^tnir 

,,32 ffrq q^gqfaf?Tgf^Ji5qfqqq?i^ [ 3^! ] qf^fq'tjq 
*itq»!*rflgq?f ii';ii qi4<riqi 

,.33 r^?|qq^q?f (...j ggrf«<Tr crgqfejql rqfq'^ II 


15 Cf. srqtqjTWqt i« the Vira Vtnoda, U, op. cit. 

16 Muhipa perhaps refers to Mahipila — the father of Mandalika; cf. 
also JTftqgrT^^ — an identical phrase in line -38 of this record as 
already pointed above. 
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['»]“!! ???:( i )fi 

Line 34 II g^f%;T ?T3- 

I »Tqf?T 

,.35 ?^qwif 5 i’ IKI HJfjrgit 1. ?>TT ^ jftn 

I fflfecf II <11 

„ 36 ^ I **?q] rf<ifflr 4 (vR)^ I ':^cr ^gT<i f? fqf?] ii 

^ viTq«lTqfq || qq qqfq ^ITflfq^??^ 

qq1% 

.,37 qRr qV%^ ?jf^r^q (fffl)^ in->ii 

*T*T ^?:rnf<ftr<T qj^iTjTTiqqR qg 3 =^**^qfq 11 

,, 38 TqfqffT q% 5 ^fq qsfq qJ[*lTq^ 11 [qqjqigTfgP- 

?fqTqqi ii «igqqqqqrsq»T^? 3 ?T*JTS 55 — qq6^f.sTi- 

f?I?T 

,, 59 [qfjsqfqqqqrqr^T qqnTfsrqfJTf^T^f^T[q;q< 5 ii][iniii «ft[^]qT 
[ I ] ^qf4?qq^(r) w^*'i;^9c<siK?5r jj^rt riiii 
qjRqqiq: I 1 1^11 

„ 40 JTW^TT f^Tt « 3 C ^« 3 T 53 Jlf^ 

“ II 

K. C. Agrawala 


17 The phrase occurs after fqf^^ whereas it has been wrongly 

published in the Vtra Vinoda, II, op, cit, 

18 The engraver has forgotten the numeral intended for marking 
the number of the seventh verse. 

19 It may be read as ? 5 R, 

20 It may be read as 

21 The reading in Vtra Vtnoda, U, op, o^., is quite unsatis- 
factory, The name of this architect was or popularly known 

as in the local dialect. 

22 The whole line is indistinct in the estampage now preserved in the 
Udaipur Museum. The original inscription of course remains in a frag- 
mentary condition. 



A Study of the 

Epistolary and Documentary Literature in Sanskrit 

One of the criteria for judging the degree of civlli'ation 
and culture of a tocicty is provided by letters written by 
the people of that society. Letters may be of many kinds — 
those exchanged between the ruler and the ruled, the ruler 
and the dignitaries of the state, those written by the general 
public to their relatives, pupils or servants. While the state 
letters afford a glimpse into the working of tlie state machinery, 
the private letters reflect the inner minds of the people in a way 
that is rare in any other writing. Thus, for one who wants to 
have a complete picture of the cultural outloook of a people, 
letters written by them are an important source. 

Indian civilisation and culture have many aspects. Attempts 
have been made to study the cultural conditions of India through 
the ages with the help of different sources — literary, cpigraphical, 
numismatic, etc. But, little effort has so far been made 
to tap tlie epistolary source for this purpose. In the present 
paper, a modest attempt will be made to draw the attention of 
Indologists to this much neglected source of information about 
Indian culture. 

Lpistles as a means of religious admonition and moral exhor- 
tation appear to have been in vogue in India in remote ages. 
Of sucli epistles, the following have been preserved to us: — 

(1) Maharaja-kanika-lekha — ascribed to Matrcitra, 

(2) SuhrUekha of Nagarjuna, 

(3) ^isyalekha-dharma-kavya of Candragomin. 

The first of these works, consisting of 85 stanzas, purpotts 
to be the author’s reply declining king Kanika’s invitation to 
his court. The author has been identified, by F. W. Thomas, 
with Matrceca and Kanika with the Kusana king Kaniska. If 
this identification is correct, then the work may be assigned 
approximately to the first-second century A.D. 
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The second work,^ in 123 verses, is an epistle sent by the 
Buddhist philosopher, Nagarjuna, to his friend, king Udayana. 

It seeks to embody, in a nutshell, the principal tenets of 
Buddhism in an impressive way. Nagarjuna is believed to 
have lived in Vidatbha ( = modern Bcrar) sometime between 300 
and 400 A.D. 

The last work,* in 114 verses, is addressed to a prince, 
Ratnaklrti by name, infatuated with power and pelf, in order to 
bring him round to the path of virtue. The author is generally 
believed to have lived in the fifth century A.D. 

These three works constitute a literary genre rather than 
furnishing specimens of letters current among the general public. 

Hitherto we have come across only three® works deal- 
ing with letters in the real sense of the term. They are as 
follows : — 

(1) Patra-kaumudi attributed to Vararuci, 

(2) Lekha-faddhati of unknown authorship, 

(3) Ydvana-faripatl-anukrama of Dalapati Raya. 

The above works arc all written in Sanskrit. 

Patra-kaumudi* 

The Patra-kaumudi is written mostly in verse, a part of it 
being composed in prose. 

This work is associated with the name of Vararuci. But, as 

t Translated into English, by H. Wenzel, from the Tibetan version 
in the journal of Pali Text Society, London, 1886, pp. 6-32. 

2 Published in the memoirs of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, IV. 

3 The work, Likhanavali (India Govt. MS.), attributed to Vidyapati, 
is reported to be on forms of letter-writing. As it has not been possible 
to procure this work, an account of its contents cannot be given here, 

A Patra-prasaUi-kavya is mentioned in the Catalogus Catalogorum, 
II. 70. 

4 The following MSS. are hitherto known to exist ; — 

(i) No. 71 of the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in Mithila by 
Jayaswal. 

(ii) No. 72 of do. 

IHQ., SEPT. & DEC. 1958 
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ac least six Varariicis® ate known till now, we are not in a posi- 
tion to identify the author. In an introductory verse of one o£ 
the MSS., the author is said to have composed the work at the 
direction of the famous [klrti-sindhu) Vikramaditya. This, too, 
docs not help us in the exact identification of Vararuci; because 
the title ‘Vikramaditya’ is known to have been assumed by many 
a king of India.® From a verse it appears tliat Prakrit was still 
in use when the author composed his work.^ 

There is no means of ascertaining the part of India where 
the work originated. 

Coming to the contents we find that the author, after 
salutation to gods and goddesses, sets forth the object of the 
work, viz., to lay down rules regarding the marking of letters, 
and other things connected with letters to various persons — 
king, minister, learned man, preceptor, husband, wife, father, 
son, recluse, servant, enemy and others. The topics to be dealt 
with by him arc stated as dyeing of letters, size, mode of 
folding, qualifications of the scribe, manner of composing 


(Also noticed in Calalogus Calalogortim, Pt. I, Pt. Ill ; 
Notices of MSS. by R. L. Mitra, Pt. 1 , 

Catalogue of MSS. in Calcutta Sanskrit College, vol. VI] 


(iii) 

No, 72 A ot 

do. 

(tv) 

No. 72 13 of 

do. 

(v) 

No. 72 C of 

do. 

(vi) 

A fragmentary copy found 

at Rajshahi Govt. College. Rajshalii, 


Past P.ikistan. 

(vii) MS. No. 7203 (3329) of the Catalogue of Sanskrit and 


Prakrit MSS. in India Office, vol. II, Pt. II, by A. B. Keith. 

N. B. — An edition of this work, with an introduction and English 
translation by the present writer, is awaiting publication in the Bulletin 
of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. 

5 Sec History of Sanskrit Literature by Das Gupta and De, and 
History of Sanskrit Literature by Keith. 

6 For the Vikramaditya legend, sec Das Gupta and De : History of 
Sanskrit Lit., pp. 4-5, fn. i. 

7 bhasayam sarnskrtenaiva kuialarn vilikhet sudhth/ 
tatah suhhaiubhdrn vSrtdm sarnskrtaih prakrtaistathaj j, 
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letters, arrangement of words, cutting the ends of letters, 
eulogistic words, writing of the word ‘Sri’ etc. The modest 
object of the author is to lay down the rules about these topics 
in a nutshell (samdsena)\ this seems to hint at the existence, in 
his time, of elaborate works on letter-writing or a protracted 
procedure necessitating the composition of a compendium. 

The letter is to be dyed with hues like golden, silvery, etc. 
The best letter will be one cubit and six fingers long, the 
medium one cubit and the ordinary letter as long as the 
clenched hand. 

The piece of paper, used as a letter, will have three folds. 
The message is to be written on the last portion leaving out the 
upper two folds. 

The royal scribe must be qualified as follows : — 

(1) Experienced in counsel, 

(2) Versed in politics and science of morality, 

(3) Conversant with various scripts and languages, 

(4) Meritorious, 

(5) Having knowledge of peace, war and royal duties, 

(6) Always wishing well of the king, 

(7) Truthful, self-restrained, discriminating, straightforward. 
The scribe, being ordered by the king to write a letter, will 

prepare a draft in consulta'tion with a learned man. The draft 
being approved by the king, the scribe will prepare the letter in 
its final form. 

In a letter, first of all, an ankusa’' mark, with the figure ‘7’ 
below and a dot inside, should be drawn as an auspicious sign. 
This is to be followed by the word ‘svasti’*. Next will be 
written ‘Sri’*® to precede the mode of address appropriate to the 
person written to. In the next place, one should enquire about 
the welfare {kusala) of the addressee in Sanskrit. Then the 

8 “A hook, csp. an elephant-driver’s hook” — (M. Wms.) 

9 Meaning ‘fortune’, ‘success’, ‘prosperity’. 

lo This word, meaning ‘fortune’, ‘beauty’ etc., has been prefixed to 
Indian names through ages. It is used even to-day. 
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message should be written in Sanskrit or Prakrit. In the space 
below will be written a verse proclaiming the fame of, and 
causing delight to, the addressee. The next thing to be written 
is expressions like ’kimadhikam’ (what more) etc. In conclusion, 
a verse dealing with the despatch of the letter and containing 
the date, month etc. should be written.*^ From the top of the 
letter-paper, a space, measuring six fingers, should be left out. 
Below this space, a circular mark of kasturV'^ and kunkuma}^ , 
resembling the moon’s orb, should be put on a royal despatch. 
The mark should be of saffron alone for ministers, sandal for 
learned men, preceptor, father, son and anchorites, of vermilion 
for husbands, lac-dye for wives, red sandal-paste for servants and 
of blood for enemies. 

The knowledge of the correct forms of letters has been 
highly praised, and the royal scribe is said to attain fame by 
writing royal despatches in conformity with the rules laid down 
in the Sastra; non-observance of these rules is said to subject him 
to great calumny. 

The modes of carrying letters have been rigidly fixed. On 
the head should be carried a royal despatch, a preceptor’s letter 
and that from a Brahmana, a recluse and the husband. Forehead 
is the proper place for ministerial communications, and the 
centre of the chest for letters from the wife, son and friend. 
A letter from a foe should be carried on the throat. 

The royal scribe, having saluted the letter, should place it 
before the king in council with its tip turned towards the cast. 
Having opened it, he should read it twice over silently and then 
read it aloud. A verse, in this connexion, provides for the 
confidential reading of such letters to the king before reading 
them out in the council. A letter, containing evil tidings, must 
not be read out in the council.^* 

1 1 This is probably to contain also the name of the writer, because 
there is no other provision for this essential item. 

12 Musk, Saffron. 

14 It is not clear whether or not these rules relate to inward letters or 
outward ones or to both. 
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A letter to the king should commence with words like ‘rnaha- 
rajadhiraja’ (paramount sovereign), ‘dana-saunda’ (expert in gifts) 
‘saccarita’ (one of good conduct), etc. One to the minister 
should commence with a statement of his qualities. One should 
begin a letter to a learned man by stating the times of the writer’s 
saluting him, and by referring to his proficiency in the Sastras. 
A letter to the preceptor should begin with a reference to his 
erudition and to the eight-limbed obeisance (^sastanga pranipata) 
by the writer. That to a husband is to commence with words 
indicative of his grear merit, salutation by the wife and words 
like prdna-priya (dear to heart). One to the wife should begin 
with words like ‘prana-priya,’ ‘sadhvi’ (chaste) and ‘saccarita’ 
(of good character). A letter to father is to be commenced with 
the word *prabhu (master), salutation and words like ‘saccarita,’ 
and that to a recluse with the words 'sarva-vaficha-vinirmukta 
(free from all desires) and •sarva4astrartha'paraga’ (versed in all 
Sastras). In letters to persons in general, having at first written 
the name of the addressee, one should write words befitting him. 

As regards the times of repeating the word ‘5rl,’ they vary 
with the different kinds of addressees. To the preceptor it should 
be repeated six times, to the husband five, to a servant two, to 
a foe four and to a friend three. There should be only one 5ri 
before the name of the son and that of the wife. 

The metrical portion of the Patra-kaumudl ends here. The 
remaining part, written in prose, deals with the different kinds 
of prasastis (praise and mode of address) to be used in the letters 
meant for different persons. The prasastis arc too lengthy to be 
reproduced here. Hence, we shall simply indicate the principal 
features of the prasastis. The prasasti for a king should contain 
extravagant references to his suzerainty, prowess, generosity, 
learning, etc. The eulogy of a minister stresses his efficiency, 
and that of a preceptor lavishly speaks of his devotion to gods, 
proficiency in the various branches of learning, observance of 
rites and customs appropriate to his stage of life etc. The prasasti 
of a husband should emphasise his great and exemplary love, 
and that of a wife should speak of her deep attachment and ex* 
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quisicc beauty. In eulogising the lather, the son should set forth 
his own deep regard and obedience. To the son the father should 
mention the former’s learning, good qualities and his being an 
ornament to the family. To a recluse one should write lavishly 
about the former’s detachment to worldly objects, great learning 
and possession of many disciples. The praise of a servant con- 
sists in stressing his devotion to gods, protection of cattle and 
efficiency in service. To praise an enemy, his heroism should be 
spoken of. To a wise man, one should write about his generosity 
and great merits accrued from the worship of gods, etc. 

From the foregoing survey of the contents of the work, it is 
abundantly clear that, at the time of the author, letter-writing 
was an art that had to be mastered. If, in this work, royal 
despatches have received more attention tlian letters of private 
individuals, it is not surprising, because, at the outset, the 
author says clearly that he undertook the composition of the 
work at the instance of King Vikramaditya. It is interesting 
to note that the Indian w.ay of writing letters even to-day, in so 
far as it has not been affected by Western influence, remains 
substantially the same as is laid down in the Patra kaumudi. 

Lekha-paddhatP^ 

The Lekba-paddhati is written in prose with verses intersper- 
sed. 

The work is of unknown authorship and uncertain date. 
From the palaeographical evidence of the extant MSS., the 
editors conclude that two of them must have been copied some- 
time in the i6th century A.D. The MS., originally belonging 
to the Deccan College, Poona, now deposited at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, is dated Samvat i^^ 6 ( = 
1480 A.D.). From this, the lower terminus of the date of the 

15 Ell. C. D. Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, Baroda, 1925. In some MSS., it is styled Lekha-pancasikS al- 
though the number of lekhas varie.s from 54 to 61. In one MS., the 
number is only 25 (vide Lekha-paddbati, p. xi). 
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original work may perhaps be placed in the earlier part of the 
15th century A,D. 

In some of the model documents, the years Samvat 802, 
1288, 13321 I 399 » *407 a*id 1533 are mentioned. These arc 
probably the dates of the original documents in the royal archives 
utilised by the compiler of the work. 

The names of some of the kings, mentioned in the work, 
definitely refer to Gujarat. Besides, it contains many vernacular 
words still current in the Gujarati language. Moreover, mention 
is made of the deity Somanatha of Gujarat and also some localities 
which arc definitely known to have formed parts of Gujarat. 
These facts warrant the assumption of the Gujarati provenance 
of the Lekha padclhati. 

The work possesses historical importance inasmuch as it 
contains the names of many personages and places. The names 
of the most notable persons and localities arc given below. 

Persons^^ 

Ajayapala, Aliga, Camundadeva, Durlabhadcva, Jayasirnha, 
Karnadeva, Kumarapala, Lavanyadeva, Lavanyaprasada, 
Muladeva, Narasiniha, Nagapala, Pratapasimha, Rinamalladcva, 
Sarahgadeva, Sinilianadeva, Vallabhadcva, Vijayasimha. 

Places^’’ 

Anahillapattana, Asapalli, Balua, Jambugrama, Latapalli, 
Pancala, Pattana, Prabhasa, Sakambhari, Sitapur, Ujjayini, 
Vardhamana, Yoginlpura. 

Another point of historical interest of the work is that, 
while giving models of treaties, the author refers to certain events 

16 Fora fuller Use, see Lekha-paddbati, p. 12^. Of these persons, 
the most prominent rulers of Gujarat were Jayasirnha, Karnadeva, Kumara- 
pala, Lavanyaprasada (Lavanaprasada : ). See M, S. Commissariat; History 
of Gujarat, 1938. 

17 Ibid., p. 130. Of these places Anahillapattana (=Anhiivad Patan) 
was the ancient capital of Gujarat. Other prominent places in Gujarat 
were Asapalli ( = Ashaval) Prabhasa ( = Prabhasa Patan), Vardhamana* 
pura. Sec M. S. Commissariat, op, cit. 
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which were presumably cither contemporaneous with him or still 
fresh in the memory of the people. 

Coming to the contents of the work, we find models of 
royal proclamations and despatches, land-grants, treaties, sale and 
mortgage deeds, bonds of slavery and various other documents 
as well as of letters of private individuals. Among private 
letters, we find, for example, models of those exchanged between 
the teacher and pupil, the husband and wife, the father and 
son, tlie master and servant, father-in-law or mother-in-law and 
son-in-law, and between friends, brothers and secret lovers. In 
the letters between the husband and wife, it is interesting to note 
that different forms arc prescribed tor different moods. The 
husbaind in anger will not write to his wife in the same way as 
one in normal mood will do. The same rule applies to the wife 
too. The contented wife usually sends message to the effect 
that she has been doing domestic duties with the utmost care, 
that she misses her husband very much and that she expects him 
to be back soon. The indignant wife, however, complains that 
the husband’s overstay, presumably caused by his love-making 
with another lady, has caused severe strain on her slender purse 
and that, if he fails to return early, she will make for her 
father’s house along with the children leaving his household to 
its fate. 

The Lekha-paddhati throws light on the political and social 
conditions of the time and place to which the author belonged. 
We shall try to glean, within a brief compass, as much informa- 
tion as possible from a perusal of the models of the letters stated 
above. 

Each administrative unit used to be governed by the king’s 
representative designated as dandanayaka'* his authority being 
respected even by the most exalted person of that region. 

Villages used to be granted to Brahmanas. The deeds of 
grant, containing the names of the donor and the donee as well 
as the schedule of the subject of gift, the date, directives to the 


18 See Lekha-pjddhati, p. 2, line 4. 
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heirs o£ the donor and the general public not to disturb the 
peaceful possession by the donee, were called sasana-patra. Such 
land-grants were cither brahmadaya (to be enjoyed by a Brahmana 
for his own sake) or dharmadaya or devadaya (to be utilised for 
the worship of a deity). 

Each village appears to have been placed in charge of a 
Kaksapala whose function it was to protect this village from 
internal disorders of minor types (ksudra-upadrava) and also to 
supply a fixed quota of men for the infantry and cavalry of the 
king.** For his maintenance, he would get a fixed area of land. 

In the proclamation, called desottara,~'^ all the officers 
concerned, viz., the accountant (mahantaka), the police officer 
[brhadvajika'), the revenue officer (hindtpaka) etc. were ordered 
to allow certain merchants to pass through a specified region with 
the specified cargo without being interfered with for purposes of 
interrogation and tax-payment. 

There were certain villages the rate of whose revenue was 
fixed, while a lump sum was determined as revenue for other 
villages. These two classes of villages were called samakara and 
uddha respectively.*' 

Fines appear to have been realised from certain kinds of 
offenders. In case of heavy fines, there was provision for payment 
by instalments.** 

Some people, in consideration of some good done by them 
to the state, used to get houses on perpetual lease. They had to 
pay fixed rent on stated dates. 1 he damages, subsequent to the 
execution of the lease, had to be repaired at their own costs. 
The deeds in respect of such leases were called gupta-paUaka.^^ 

Merchants helping the state with money appear to have been 
given lands to be enjoyed on payment of rent at a favourable 
rate. A deed accompanying such a gift was called uttardksara.'^* 

19 The royal charter on p. 7 of the work demands of the Kaksapala 
100 foot soldiers and 20 horsemen. 

20 Lekha-paddhat,i, p. a. 21 Ibid., p. ro. 

22 Ibid., p. 10. 23 Ibid., p. ii. 24 Ibid. 

IHQ., SEPT. & DEC. 1958 
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An accounts officer, under orders of transfer, had to make 
over tlie charge of the seals, ledgers, the day-book and the 
amount of revenue collected, before leaving the station. Orders 
of transfer were called ntriipana.^" 

Regular sale tlceds had to be executed confirming the sale 
of horses.** 

A merchant had to take a certificate [tippanaka) specifying 
the merchandise carried by him. The officers en route had to 
realise from him dana ( = road cess or customs duty?) accordingly 
against a receipt (prati-tippanaka).^^ Similar to tippanaka was 
the margaksara or a certificate stating the number of a merchant’s 
loaded carts as well as the amount of duty payable by him on 
the way.®* 

Coming to judicial procedure, we find that the plaintiff had 
to file the plaint (bhasa) first. Then the defendant submitted 
his reply {uttara). In the absence of eye-witnesses or direct 
evidence, no punishment was inflicted on the accused. The 
judgment (nyaya-vada) contained the date, month and year of 
the decision, the case in brief and finally the verdict. In trying 
cases connected with one’s character, the court appears to have 
been guided by a council of learned men; this is something 
like the present-day trial by jury. Ordeals (divya) seem to have 
been resorted to, on appropriate occasions, by the accused in a 
court of law. Dharma-cirika^'' contains the mode of invoking 
deities for declaring the guilt or innocence of the accused. 

Those in charge of rural administration were informed by the 
king of the rates of rent in respect of the different kinds of lands, 
viz., samakara (with rate of rent fixed permanently), uddhakbila 
(fallow table-land), pociUbhumi (soft land) etc. The amount of 
fines for specified crimes, committed in rural areas, appears to 
have been fixed and made knowm in the above manner. Such 
crimes were breaking the head (mastaka-sphotana), defiance of 
order, theft of hide, encroachment of land, etc. 


ii^ Lekha-paddhati. 12. 26 See Asva-vikraya piittaka.l^u],, p. 1^. 

2y Lekhu-paddhati, p. 28 Ibid. 29 Ibid., p. 16, 
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The system ot land-tenure and conditions of tenancy arc 
clearly reflected in the gunapatra or deed ot land-lease said to have 
been granted to the cultivators ot Pa«cala.*“ From this we gather 
the lollowing information : — 

(1) Lands were leased out cither at hxed rates ot rent or at 
lump rent. 

(2) Rent was payable in such instalments as indicated in the 
document ot each cultivator. 

(3) 2/3 of the agricultural produce was the king’s levy, and 
1/3 was to be enjoyed by the cultivator who was to 
take the entire straw. 

(.^) Vrthi (paddy), Cina (peas ?), Godhiima (wheat) and 
Yava^^ (barley) were the principal crops grown by 
cultivators. 

(3) A special tax levied on the thrashing floor had to be 
paid while the corns were actually thrashed. 

(6) Carpenters, blacksmiths, potters along with three 
others,^^ were the principal artisans in the region called 
Pancala. 

(y) An unspecified quantity of corns had to be presented 
to the panca-kula and the superintendent of the thrash- 
ing floor. 

(8) The chief farmers were debarred from ploughing the 
lands granted to Brahmanas, deities or other persons as 
a token of royal favour. 

(9) The cultivators, found guilty of dishonesty in the 
sharing of grains, were to be warned at first; repeated 
dishonest behaviour in this respect rendered the offender 
liable to be removed from the village. 

(10) The land, thrashing floor, the cattle and the crops of 
the cultivator who had fled away were to be escheated 
to the state. 

30 Lekha-paddhati, p. 18. 

31 The spelling in the text is ]ava which is pcihaps an error. 

32 Noe enumeiatcd in the text. 
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(ii) The villagc-protcccor did not entertain any complaint 
lodged by a single person; only a complaint by at least 
lour cultivators, appearing with the guna~patra, was 
cognisable. 

The practice o£ the people borrowing money by pledging 
cattle seems to have been in vogue in the society/* In such 
transactions, there were sureties responsible for repayment in the 
event of failure on the part of the borrower. For unsecured 
loans, the debtor had to furnish in favour of the creditor what 
was called hastaksara corresponding, in some respects, to the 
hand-note of to-day. 

The work testifies ro the system of lending grains on condi- 
tion of return within a stipulated nine along with interest 
equivalent to onc-fourth of the grains borrowed. Such transac- 
tions also required sureties.** 

Lands of doubtful ownership were called dohalika. These 
were taken over by the state. The rightful owner, however, 
could get them released on furnishing satisfactory evidence. Such 
a release was known as dohahka-mukti,^’' 

Villages granted on certain conditions appear to have been 
annexed by the government when those conditions were violated. 
Such seizures were known as uydsedha.^^ 

A king in war used to seek the help of his ally by writing 
a letter to the latter’s minister for peace and war (sandhivigrahikd). 

An interesting custom was that the king used to send formal 
orders to the prince’s wife strictly to observe certain rules of 
conduct during the absence of the prince. Her chief duties in 
such periods consisted in getting out food grains from stores, 
feeding the inaid-scrvants and dependants, etc. For her were 
forbidden the sight of another man i^para-purusd), visit to others’ 
houses and going out of the palace, etc. It is rather curious that 
the prince’s wife, the daughter-in-law of the king, should be 
formally ordered to do and not to do certain acts. 


33 Lekha-paddhati, p. 19. 
35 Ibid., p. 23. 


34 Ibid., p. 20. 

36 Ibid., pp, 23-24. 
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In mortgage deeds relating to houses {grhaddanaka-patra'),^' 
the mortgagor made certain stipulations of which the following 
were most important: — 

i. 

(1) Any damage to the house due to circumstances beyond 
human control, e.g., fire, excessive rainfall, etc. during 
the mortgage period would be repaired by the mortgagor 
at his own cost. 

(2) In the event of the mortgagee’s extreme iinancial 
stringency, before the expiry of the mortgage period, 
he can realise the money from tiie mortgagor, or on his 
failure, sell ort the mortgage deed^ with tlic mortgagor’s 
knowledge, to another person who was 10 be a new 
mortgagee. 

I'lom the deed of pledge relating to horses [asvaddariaka- 
patra’^’^) wc learn that money used to be borrowed against horses 
loo. The debtor had to bear all ex|)cnscs incurred in connexion 
wiih the fodder and medical treatment ol the horses. In the 
event of the debtor’s failure to repay the money within the 
stipulated time, the creditor was at liberty to sell off the horses, 
with the debtor’s consent, and to realise the balance, if any, 
from the sureties. 

Interesting arc the sale deeds in respect of female slaves. 
Ihcsc documents unmistakably bear out tlic vogue of slavery 
and the sale of female slaves in the open market. It should be 
noted, however, that there is no mention of male slaves in the 
work. Good complexion and young age (sodasa-varsiki) were 
some of the qualifications of good slave women. The following 
were some of the duties to be performed by the slave at her 
master’s house : — 

Cutting and pounding things, sweeping and cleaning the 
house, gathering fuel, carrying water, removing excretions, 
milching cows, buffaloes and goats, churning curd, weeding 
out grains in cornfields. 


37 Lekha-paddhati, p. 37. 


38 Ibid., p. 39. 
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The Jklavc was provitlal with tuod and clothing by the 
niastrr. But, it any of her relations, including the husband, 
elauHtd ownership over her, and prevented her from doing her 
duty, the master had the right ol restraining him. It necessary, 
he could beat him away. The slave-woman, even if beaten, 
was advised in the bond not to commit suicide; this advice is a 
clear indication of the persecution to which slaves were usually 
subjected. 

There was another class ol Icmalc slaves who ottered them- 
selves as slaves {svayamagatd)* Such slaves had to execute bonds 
in favour ot their masters. The circumstances compelling her 
to adopt this means of livelihood arc stated to have been tan me, 
dire poverty, oppression by mtecchas and desertion by relatives. 
Such slaves had to promise that they would never seek redemp- 
tion even when her youthful charm might attract a lover. 

Gardabhd-patra appears to have been a bond, executed by 
a Brahmana facing a trial in a law court, to the eflcct that it, as 
a result ol the trial, he would resort to death nobody excepting 
himself would be responsible lor it. 

Sila-patra is the name ot a guarantee ot good conduct tur- 
nishcd by parties to a minor dispute to be settled by the council- 
lors (sabbasads) ot the king. 

The Brahmanas ot a particular village sometimes executed 
an agreement {samaya-patraf^ for mutual help against oppression 
hy a miscreant. 

Two kings sometimes entered into a treaty ot non-agression 
against ca<.h other and of mutual help against a hostile power. 

A curious system of divorce appears to have obtained at the 
lime ol the author. The dhaukana-patra^^ (permission for divorce) 
hints at the system ot the tathci getting his daughter released, 
with royal consent, from her husband who was disgusted with her. 

A sort ot outlaw was condemned by the king. It was 
declared that, tor his odcnccs, none ot his relatives would be 
responsible. With him there was to be no connexion ot his 


39 Lekba-paddhati, p. 51. 


40 Ibid., p, 52. 
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relatives even in caused by birth and death. Such a 

royal declaration was called krsnaksara*' 

A letter inviting the relatives to attend the marriage 
ceremony was known as kunkuma-fatrika probably because it 
was dyed with kunkuma (saffron). The custom of marking 
such a letter with dots, usually five, of vermilion still prevails 
at least among the Hindus of Bengal. It is interesting to note 
that the invitation, as in modern times, was extended not only 
to the relatives themselves but also to their kutumbas or mem- 
bers of the household. 

The fact that the model of a letter from a secret lady-love 
(gupta-priya) to her lover has found place in the Lekha-paddhati 
seems to hint at the prevalence of such clandestine love-making 
in the society. 

Men living abroad appear to have been ever anxious for the 
chastity of their wives living at home. The model letters from 
husbands to their wives reveal that the former, before leaving the 
house, used to leave definite instructions with the latter regarding 
the manner in which they should behave during the absence of 
their husbands. The wives must carefully guard against 
scandals about their character likely to be spread by disreputable 
women.** The chief fault of wives causing annoyance to their 
husbands was extravagance. The fact that models of letters 
from such annoyed husbands admonishing their spendthrift 
wives are given in the work tends to vouch for the common 
occurrence of such lapses on the part of the wives. From such 
letters we may assume that the women in the society, reflected 
in the work, had little liberty in domestic economy where the 
husband played the role not of the partner of the wife but of the 
supreme authority. 


41 Lekha-paddhati, p. 53. 

42 Cf. yathS gatayata-kulatika-prabhrtijano bahir-aprasiddhirn 
iiaropayati tatha-nustheyam, — Ibid., p. 64. 
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Polygamy along with the quarrel among the co-wives 
appears to have been prevalent in the society. A husband 
abroad writes to his younger brother requesting him to compose 
the diflercnccs between his sisters-in-law instead oE taking sides. 

Yavana-paripati-anukrama*^ 

The Yauana-paripathanukrama purports to be a scries of 
models of letters issued by Muslim rulers. 

The author introduces himself as Dalapati Raya, He calls 
himself a paricaraka (attendant) of one Madhavendra who is said 
to have been an overlord of many a king. The author says that 
he studied Sanskrit as well as Islamic lore, mixed with learned 
people, and waited upon Hindu and Mlcccha kings. He further 
states that he undertook the work at the instance of his spiritual 
preceptor, BrajabhCisana Sarnia. His father appears to have been 
an employee under a Muslim ruler. From the fact that the work 
opens with the invocation o( Ktsna and Radha, the author seems 
to have been a Vaisnava by faith. 

I he date of the work is difficult to determine with any de- 
gree of certainty. From the internal evidence, we learn that the 
author’s patron was one Madhavendra Siniha. But, ol this 
MadI lava we know nothing. One thing is, however, significant, 
and deserves our close attention. (.)n two occasions, tlie author 
mentions the Vikrama eta 1820 in the models of letters set 
lortli by him. Since this particular year has been repeated, one 
wouhl IccI mclmed to suppose th.it this was the year in which 
the author compiled the work.** It this assumption be correct, 
wc ni.ay assign the work roughly to the year 1764 A D., that is 
to say, a few years after the battle of Plasscy. 

43 MS. No. 33 ’ belonging to Hliandatkar 

Oriental Research Institute. Poona. The same work appears to have been 
called Prasasti-ratnukara by the editors of the Lekha-paddhatt (Vide 
Appendix II of that book.) Aufrecht, in his Catalogtts Catalogorum, 
Pt. 11, mentions a Patra-prasasU under Dalapati Roy. 

44 The possibility of this having been the date of the original records, 
consulted by the compiler, cannot also be precluded. 
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The question oE the provenance oE the work is as difficult as, 
if not more difficult than, that of its date. That the work must 
have been composed somewhere outside Bengal seems certain; 
because, in a royal despatch, the Vartmapala (officer-in-chargc 
oE roads) is directed not to disturb the merchant Dhanapala who 
is proceeding towards Vahga. 

The work opens with the invocation of Lord Krsna and his 
consort Radha. Then the author gives an account of his perso- 
nal life and of the genesis of the work. The work consists of 
seven chapters each being called an adhikara.*'' In the first chapter, 
the author at first eulogises, in the usually extravagant manner, 
the paramount ruler [sarvahhauma') Madhavasimha. Then is 
described the royal court with all its paraphernalia. 

The second chapter opens with the threefold classification of 
letters as (i) containing a message (sandesdtmaka), (2) em- 
bodying legal matters (vyavahdrdtmaka) and (3) Royal directives 
(nidesatmaka). The first kind of letters is said to convey some 
message of joy or sorrow, of something to be done or abjured. 
The second kind is intended to settle some dispute, and the 
third class of letters embodies some royal directive. The first 
class of letters again is sub-divided into : — 

(a) Uttama — written to kings, preceptors or other res- 
pectable persons, 

(b) Madhyama — written to one equal in merits, 

(c) Avama — written to servants, pupils or sons. 

The general rule is that, in the letters of the sandesatmaka 
type, the tithi, day, month, year and the time of writing and 
the place from which they arc written should be mentioned 
besides enquiries about the welfare of the addressees. In the 
uttama variety of letters, the writer should set forth words ex- 
pressive of his modesty, salutation and devotion etc. to the add- 
ressees. In the madhyama type, he should use words indicative 
of his love, anxiety etc. for the addressee. In the avama class 
of letters, he should convey blessings, favours etc. The author 


45 The fourth chapter is, however, called adhySya. 
IHQ., SEPT. & DEC, 1958 
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tncidcntally mentions the practice, in some cases, of sealing the 
letters with be. Communications and deeds about debts, pledges, 
sureties, witnesses, sale, gift, etc. are included within the cate- 
gory of vyavahara class of letters. Royal directives to the heads 
of various departments, e. g., the judge, the ofBcer-in-charge of 
the boundary and of villages, etc. arc called nidesa letters. 

The third chapter, a fairly lengthy one, is devoted to the 
Inscription of models of letters of the sandesa type. In the first 
part of this chapter, models of royal despatches are only given. 
The addressees and the purport of the letters written to them are 
set forth below : — 

(1) An equal king — a letter to strengthen ties of friend- 
ship. 

(2) The prince who has turned a rebel — a letter to win 
him over by salutary advice. 

(3) King’s representative employed to hght the enemy. 

(4) Minister. 

(5) Leader of masses — to help the king in restoring peace 
and security disturbed by incursions of enemies. 

(6) A person expecting royal favour. 

(7) A businessman — letter assuring him of royal assistance. 

(8) A digtsa (ofiiccr-in-charge of regions in a particular 
direction?) — letter to mete out justice to people. 

(9) A wicked le.adcr of masses — letter asking him to 
retrain from oppressing villagers. 

In the second part of the third chapter are given models of 
letters to be written to a friend on different occasions, e.g., reply 
to a friend’s ordinary letter, reply to the friend’s letter of in- 
vitation to marriage of the latter’s son, a letter consoling the 
friend in his bereavement, etc. 

Chapter IV of the work is devoted to models of letters of 
the vyavahara type. 

Chapter V deals with models of letters of the nidesa type. 

Chapter VI contains the various modes of address to be used 
in letters to different persons, e.g., the king, king’s representative. 
Minister, General, Superintendent of stores (salapats), Superinten- 
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dent of fire {analadhyaksa), ambassador, priest, scribe, spiritual 
preceptor, parents, a senior friend, a junior friend, elder sister, 
younger sister, husband, wife, son, a learned man, servant, 
merchant, physician, one versed in the Tantras, an astrologer, 
a palmist, poet, an interpreter of omens and portents, one versed 
in the Puranas, logician, etc. 

Finally, in chapter VII, the author gives us the names of 
various royal departments as well as the designations of the 
officers in charge of various departments. The designations of 
some such officers arc given below*® : — 

(1) Wazir (Arabic) — Minister of state. 

(2) Diwan (Persian) — Chief officer of state; Minister, 

Finance Minister. 

(3) Bakshi (Persian) — Paymaster; cominandcr-in-citicf. 

(^) Kothari (Hindi) — Store-keeper. 

(5) Wakil (Arabic) — Pleader, attorney, counsellor. 

(6) Munshi (Arabic)— -Scribe. 

(7) Nazir (Arabic)— Superviser; inspector. 

(8) Mirbahar (Persian) — Admiral; collector of port duty. 

(9) Mir Imarat (Persian- Arabic) — Chief or leader of 

government. 

(10) Daroga (Persian) — Inspector of police. 

(11) Kotowal (Persian)— Chief police officer in a town or city. 

(12) Foujdar (Arabic) — Superintendent of military force in 

a district. 

(13) Qazi (Arabic) — Muhammadan magistrate or law officer; 

judge. 

(14) Mufti (Arabic) — Muhammadan jurist or law officer; 

expounder of Muhammadan law. 

(15) Qiladar (Arabic)— Governor or commandant of a fort. 

(16) Mirmanzil (Persian)— Quartermaster; general. 

46 For the English rendering of the terms, the writer is grateful to his 
colleague. Prof. Asok Bhattacharya, Lecturer in Hindi, Darjeeling Govt, 
college. The languages, to which the terms belong, have been shown in 
a bracket against each of them. 
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The names of some of the royal apartments are given 
below : — 

(1) Guslkhana (Arabic-Persian) — Bathroom. 

(2) Kitabkhana (Do) — Library. 

[Kucubkhana?] 

(3) Taswirkhana (Do) — Picture-room. 

(4) Dabaikbana (Himli) — Drug-store. 

(5) Mewakbana (Persian) — Fruit-store. 

(6) Modikbana (Hindi) — Store-house; pantry. 

(7) Kicjabkhana (Arabic-Persian) — Dwelling place of slaves 

or servants. 

(8) Bawareikhana (Turkisli-Pcrsian) — Kitchen. 

(9) Langar (Persian) — Public kitchen. 

(10) Tosakkhiina (Persian) — Wardrobe; store-room. 

(i i) RangklianS — (?) (Hindi) — Houscof paints, cnjoymcnt(?). 

(12) J.iwahirkhana (Arabic-Persian) — Store of jewels. 

(13) Farrashkhana (Arabic-Persian) — Place where carpets, etc. 

are kept. 

(14) Astbal (Arabic) — Stable. 

(15) Filkhana (Persian) — Flcphant-stall. 

(16) Rathakhana (Hindi) — Place where chariots are kept. 

(17) Palkikhana (Hindi) — Place where palanquins arc kept. 

(18) Chiragkbana (Persian) — House of lamps, lights, candles, 
(iq) Masalkbana (Arabic-Persian) — House of torches. 

(20) Daftarkhana (Persian) — Office; counting house. 

(21) Sikarkhana (Persian) — House where materials for hunting 

arc kept. 

(22) Kosbakhana (Sanskrit-Pcrsian) — Treasury (?). 

(23) Karkbana (Persian) — Factory. 

It should be noted that the names of the above officers and 
departments arc given in the language actually used by the Mus- 
lims, but they arc described in Sanskrit. In the latter part of the 
last chapter are enumerated the various artisans and craftsmen 
living in the city. Next is set forth the means of measuring 
cloths, etc. and of examining horses, jewels etc. Finally, we get 
the names of the various administrative divisions of the land, viz.. 
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Suba, Sirkar, Mouza, Bandar, Durga, Pargana etc, as well as the 
designations of those in charge of administration. Of such officers 
in charge, mcittion may be made of Caudhuri, Kanungo, Amin, 
Khajanci, Tahbildar, etc. 

APPENDIX I 

Porjii of a letter according to the Patra-kaumudi. 


(0 









I 

(1) Frist fold. 

(2) Second fold. 

(3) Ahkusa mark. 

(.^) A verse proclaiming the addressee’s fame and expressing 
the writer’s love for him. 

(5) A verse containing the date, month (and perhaps also 
the name of the writer and of the place from which 
he writes). 
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APPENDIX II 
Specimens of some Prasastis. 

1. To a king. 

(i) 

*5 . . . .*< f%cf?i?ft?inra3rTHi»i;Traf -* ytg?TJTf tstt- 
— Patra-kaumudi. 

(n) ?5|feT 

<4Virg<F fvrf?Tvq I TTVT^ irFJ3-%f fq^F^cf- 

gfjTgni^'trf!3qir^»iJir^f5r?TrJFqifsrqqFfq'T3?ncr fltfegf 5*TFf^?F - 

l i^RqiTTqqF^fqSTFf^fir^S^JR^^T- 

?F kaffir 5 etc. — Yavana-paripafi-anukrama. 

z. To the master. 

I qqFfliFI^ rs:*5!Trqf«rfr3riTFqT<Ifl5R?f1fJ«F*HTrt^^RTf^fT5ijt 

q*itnf<i?ffrrqvTRTr5f5rg(!jqiTirqr%?T^r3r^>«F?cF:3>TFqrJ^ ifrqqTJTFTr'^^icF- 

»TtfF*FS!f^ 3ig^tqF?ri5F5^Wr?FFfI »F^F^?Tqj^T %f?f?igffJFffcT4t%5FT 

fq^Nqfrr ^F^^I i — Lekha-paddhati. 

3 . To the husband. 

I ?f«ITWT4 ^r?cI?T??TFT^?5qTi4crT^ 5:?%TISIIW?gf5frqqi 
q*IFV|RF5i; »T<f?ig«qRTq: qFg«B»4RF^ »T?rF?Frq>irif45ft 

«fqJF4 fwiFwfcI *F«ir 1 — Lekha-paddhati. 


4 . To the wife. 

I qig«wr4 qT%?iq?»iqf?!^?fgw^F%jf^*TwqcfTW^»T^^Tqi^' 
qlf^JFF*!!' fwqn^fi^^i’qigfq^t' ^q^r5ii?f5«Fi%f34qgTr??^sgr»rJ!!TT^r^- 
*TF«Fkg^ ^iTsr^T ^rq'iiFR f?i5T qqr 1 

— Lekha-paddhati. 
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APPENDIX III 
Sfecimens of some documents. 

A. Copper-plate grant issued by the king in respect of 
the gift of a land as a religious endowment. 

l 5 !Trw^ 2lRi% 35 ?^^ 

^T»t?cr?:i5nqgtt t. . 

3€Kq^5rr??f...sn5r?rM?i w 1 

'?T??g32TTfi7i5^ ?ii^T5f I ?jg^rq 

^^TlfirfjTrfl'fT ?TI€^JT q^: t 

»TiigtJ=q'K?l^c!T^TFq iTlfff>T?^fR[.q3r^tI%qlS- 

gtT'^fsjj: qf^qtqej | — Lekha-faddhati^ 


B. A mortgage deed. 

^ ytqri% q»jTi 

vqfq# ag¥;?R l•••^q qi^as^iT 

...^00 3 fR 5 ?T sTtqt: I R*Tt^i 5 f*TmI 5 ?fT% 

q% sfo • 5 q^frT«B?^ *Rr^>qwr^fuTi ^n'llfsf 

fsgfq^ giFg 1 l 

f^?r I refill I sf«rF qf^JTRf f^ftr 1 

f?[% #*TT I ^IT® fZftl I 

?l^3ig?fV2TRr 3 sTsf: Sf^^'l’... 

‘ ^ 

’qi^fqi%3 3f sqqfT^iw I «r%3 %fe?r- 

f^ftRT 52|Sr5R%?!I JfT^sn *nTftP& 

?wir5t ^fs^nsrarg; 3 i......3»ft qf%g^ 11 ^ wi- 

?lTr«W^’ 1 — Lekha-paddhati. 
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C. A deed of sale. 

qleft I 

f*cfq?5J%er'«5f '^^it 

qTft^l 3mRf r!'J?2ir ^qiffenST^JT 

fqiptcrH 1 fq%«rq*!if5i 

nqr »3iqTftf7!iri! I 1 ^ 

'fliqsfrf'inqrit'ir q'l-f : 1 ?i?i* 1 fqq;qq^ 1 

e«iiqsirq: Rift r?Tfti^»Ti»T*Tqn 1 

— Yavanaparipathanukrama . 

SuKES Chandra BanerIi 



The Place of Mahaksatrapa fsvaradatta in 
the Western Ksatrapa Chronology 

Mahaksatrapa Isvaradacca, who issued silver coins similar to 
those of the Western Ksatrapas with dates in his regnal years 
I and 2, is believed to have usurped the domain of the Western 
Ksatrapas for a short period, as his coins arc found along with 
those of the latter. As such he has a place somewhere in the 
chronology of the Western Ksatrapas. Various places for him, 
in the said chronology, have been suggested so far. And recently, 
against the prevailing views on the subject, 1 suggested a new 
place for him between Saka 273 and 284, the period of which 
no Western Ksatrapa coins are known.* I drew attention to 
the importance of the analysis of the contents of the hoards of 
the coins of the Western Ksatrapas for assigning proper place 
to the intruder Isvaradatta. 

Now Dr. D. C. Sircar has published a paper in this Journal^ 
on the subject and recognising the value of the hoard-contents 
for the assignment of place to Isvaradatta in the Western Ksa- 
era pa chronology, he has drawn our attention to two such hoards 
of coins of Western Ksatrapas that were not known to me ; 
and he has arrived at some new conclusions. 

Of the two hoards, which Dr. Sircar has referred, one— the 
Shirwal hoard, was noticed as early as but, 1 admit my 

ignorence, I did not know about it till 1 took up the preparation 
of the list of the hoads at a later date,* to which Dr. Sircar has 
referred to in this connection. The other — Petluripalem hoard 
was discovered only in 1956 and I had not the advantageous 
position of being a Government Epigraphist that the Collector of 

1 IBBRAS, XXX, pp. 52-55. 

2 Vol. XXXIIl, pp. 269-74. 

3 IBBRAS., II (OS), pp. 377-80. 

4 ]NSl., XVIII, pp. 220-21. 

IHQ., SEPT, & DEC. 1958 
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Guntur would luve informed me of the discovery or I would have 
known of it before it was published. 

These two hoards contain the coins of Isvaradatta with the 
earliest coins of Mahaksatrapa Vijayasena (Saka 162— A. D. 
2^0) and Ksatrapa Viradama (Saka 156-160 — A.D. 
respectively. Thus these hoards conclusively show that Isvara- 
datta cannot be placed earlier than 5 al<a 156 in the Western 
Ksatrapa chronology. Thus they upturn down the views that 
Dr. Sircar was so far advocating. He was of the opinion* 
that the date assigned to Isvaradatta by Bhandarkar,® i. e. 
Saka 1 10-113 was more reasonable than that was expressed by 
Rapson’ i.c. between Saka 158 and 161. Now, having been 
acouainted with the contents of these two hoards, Rapson’s 
suggestion appears to him more reasonable than that of Bhandar- 
kar) 

But tliese hoards have nothing in them, which could in itself 
support the suggestion of Rapson, to which Dr. Sircar has now 
reverted. The date suggested by them, no doubt, lies within 
the range covered by the above two hoards; but further evidence 
is required to substantiate the suggestion assigning Isvaradatta to 
about Saka 155 (237 A.D.). To this end, arguments about the 
portraiture on Isvaradaita’s coins and the palaeography of their 
legends were raised by Rapson, which Dr. Sircar has again 
pointed out. But as Bhandarkar has shown, no conclusions can 
be arrived at by the portraiture.” Palaeography, could have 
been of some help in the matter; but after my careful examina- 
tion of the entire collection of the coins of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, I could find hardly anything which could 
help in sticking Isvaradatta particularly at this point i.c. Salta 
159. 

5 I he .I^e of (be Impc>i.il Unity, pp. 221-22 ; 186; 206. 

6 ASIAR., 191 p. 229. 

7 B.MCAK., intro., p. xx.wi. 

8 //iQ., XXXIII, p. 273. 

9 Op. lit,, p. 2?9, 
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• The placing of Isvaradatta’s reign in the chronology of the 
Western Ksatrapas, is primarily the filling up the gap that may 
be found there due to the absence of the coins of one or the 
other Western Ksatrapa. Rapson’s suggestion was mainly 
based on the fact that there was a gap between 158 (last recorded 
year of Mahaksatrapa Dainasena) and 161 (the earliest known 
date of his son and successor Mahaksatrapa Yasodaman). Till 
then no coins were known for the years 150) and 160. But 
now the coins of these dates are not unknown. They 
are known on the coins issued as Ksatrapa as well as 
Mahakfitrapa. Viradanian’s coins, issued as Ksatrapa for 
the year 159 are known in Sarvania, Sonepur and Vasoj 
hoards and for the year 160 in Sarvania hoard.'” The coins 
of the latter date are also published in the British Museum 
Catalogue.^ The coin of Yasodaman issued as Mahaksatrapa 
dated 160 is known from Sarvania hoard and Bhandarkar has 
al'.eady drawn our attention to this coin while discussing the 
problem,'* which is now being dealt here. The coin for the 
year 1 59 with the higher title Mahaksatrapa was in the Sonepur 
hoard. Unfortunately, this hoard is not adequately published, 
so little Is known to scholars about its contents. This hoard was 
examined by G.V. Acharya and the copy of his detailed examina- 
tion report is in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, where 
I could see it. There he has mentioned a coin dated 159 issued 
by Viradaman with the title of Mahaksatrapa. I knew about 
this coin, when I wrote my earlier paper on the subject; but 
then 1 did not consider advisable to refer to it unless I was sure 
about it. Now, I have come to know that the coin exists in the 
Nagpur Museum but only Rajno mahaksatrapasa Damasenapubasa 
Rajno mahakstrapasa can be read on it with certainty. The name 
of the issuer is not there to say if it was issued by Viradaman.'-* 

10 Ibid. ti BMCAK., p. 120, 

12 Op. at., p. 229. 

13 1 owe the information to Shri B. C. Jain, Archaeological 
Assistant, Nagpur Museum (Now Assistant Curator, Raipur Museum), 
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Vlradain.iti may or cnay noc have issued this coin. But it leav<js 
no doubt that coins for the year 159 were issued by a Western 
Ksatrapa as Mahaksatrapa. As such, whatever might be the 
considerations before Dr. Sircar to place Isvaradatta at this date, 
he cannot be accommodated here. 

Thus, naturally Isvaradatta will have to be placed somewhere 
in the later period. In doing so, we will have to bear in mind 
the evidence of the hoard of 520 coins in the Junagarh Museum. 
It includes the coins from Rudrasena to Bhartrdainan; but it 
contains no coin of Isvaradatta. This makes it clear that 
Isvarjidatta would not have preceded the time of Bhattrdaman. 

1 laving thus ruled out the possibility of placing IWaradatta 
before Saka 220, the last known date of Bhartrdaman, I would 
come to my own suggestion. W htlc suggesting the dates 
between 273 and 28.^ for Isvaradatta, I had referred to eight 
hoards, that were then known to me; and had pointed out that 
five of them, viz. Vasoj, Junagarh, Sahei, Gondermau and 
Karad, did not contain any coin of Isvaradatta, while the remain- 
ing three — Up.irkot, Sarvania and Soneptir hoards had the coins of 
Isvaradatta. These three hoards were those, which iucluded the 
coins of SvamI RuJrasena HI also. Of them two hoards included 
the coins of I.Oaradatta for the first year and the latest coin of 
SvamI Rudrasena 111 in them was of the year 273; and the third 
hoard, which included the coins of both the years of Isvaradatta 
had the coins of SvamI Rudrasena 111 with the dates 284 and 
onward. Of the live hoards, which did not have the coins of 
Isvaradatta, two — Sanci and Gondarmau hoards had the coins of 
SvamI Rudrasena III; but they had his latest coins only for the 
years 272 and 270 respectively. The absence of Isvaradatta’s 
coins from these hoards, appeared to me suggesting that his 
coins did not exist till 272. They came into existence only in 
273 or a little later. Since we do not possess any coins of 
SvamI Rudrasena III after 273 till 284, I considered his place 
was between this period. And I think, I was perfectly justified 
in having such a conclusion with the material that I had then 
before me. 
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^ But the two hoards, to which our attention lias been drawn 
by Dr. Sircar, contain the coins of Isvaradatta with the latest 
Western Ksatrapa coins of Yasodanian II (Saka 238-58). This 
circumscribes the place of Isvaradatta at the other end. In their 
light, Isvaradatta can now no more be placed in the period of 
SvamI Rudrasena III. At the most be can be placed immediately 
after YaWaman II. Had these hoards before me, when I placed 
the above suggestion, I would have myself concluded differently. 

Now, after Bhartrdanian, before whom Isvaradatta cannot 
be placed in the light of the Junagarh Museum hoard, the gaps 
due to the absence of the Ksatrapa coins are few. Coins for 
the dates 23^ and 239 are missing in the reign of Rudrasimha 
II and for the dates 246, 248, 250 and 251 are missing in the 
reign of Yasodaman II. Dr. Sircar may well like to place Isvara- 
datta in any one of these gaps ; but this would be a tight-fit 
accommodation, which is not possible in the case of an intruder 
like Isvaradatta. A coup-d'etat from within may be a matter of 
few hours or a few days, and one can in such a case issue his 
own coins, leaving no gap between his and his predecessor’s 
coins. But it would certainly take some time before an outsider 
could be able to oust the ruler in power and issue his own coins. 
So, to me, none of these gaps can accommodate the coins of 
Isvaradatta. In all probability these gaps are not due to any 
political disturbances; only we have not been able to come across 
the coins of these dates. 

But immediately after Yasodaman i.e. Saka 254, till the rise of 
Rudrasena III in Saka 270, we do not have any coin. We know 
from the coins of Rudrasena III that his father Rudradaman II 
was also a Mahaksatrapa. He might have issued his coins, 
but we do not possess any so far. So, this gap was so far assigned 
to him. But it is quite possible that Isvaradatta might have 
ousted Yasodaman II and soon after, he himself might have been 
deprived of his booty by Rudradaman II, member of a new 
dynasty. 

Lastly, I would like to say a few words about the interring 
of hoards of coins in ancient India, to which Dr. Sircar has 
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mentioned in the present discussion. It is true that the practice 
of interring accumulated wealth in cash was common in all parts 
of ancient and medieval India; and it was a popular practice 
in the villages as late as the last century. But we should not 
forget that such interrings were in the nature of bank deposits 
and were never secret to the members of the family. The elder 
of the family knew about the interred wealth and he passed 
on the information to his successor. This used to go from 
generation to generation. And in the time of need they 
unearthed the treasure and used it and then they again buried 
it if they had any surplus wealth as savings. As such, these 
deposits could remain buried unclaimed only in rare cases. 
Chances of getting sucli deposits is remote; but if per chance 
more than one such hoard are found, it is not ncccessary that 
the contents of all of them be similar in nature. 

The interring of wealth, at the time of political disturbances, 
has also been a feature of Indian life. Why go to distant past, 
only a little more than a decade back, when there was mass 
cxoilus from the Punjab after the partition of India, inspite of 
the hank consciousness, people buried their treasures in their 
houses, before they left there homeland. We can very well 
postulate similar circumstances in the ancient times. Such 
deposits are more likely to remain buried without coming to the 
knowledge of the successors of the persons who buried them. 
In such burials, the wealth interred at any one disturbing situa- 
tion would be more or less similar in nature. So, if we find 
hoards of the coins of the Western Ksatrapas, similar in nature 
and scattered in different parts of their domain, there can be no 
other conclusion than that they were deposited at the time of 
some political upheaval. 

I doubt very much that the find-spot of any of the hoard 
of the coins of the Western Ksatrapas was out side their 
dominion. The finds of their coins in AmaravatT,'* Arvi (district 


14 Bombay Gazetterr, I (i), p. 49; 57. 
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Wardha),** Chindwara district,'® Kamptcc (Nagpur), Sconi** 
and Soneput'® are sure indications that the Western Ksatrapa 
territories were not conhned to Saurastra, Gujarat, Rajasthan 
and Malwa, but had also extended towards south. The Western 
Ksatrapa coins have also been found further south in the Andhra 
Prades in the excavations at Kondapur, Maski and Panigrahi.*® 
So, the find at Petluripaiem in Guntur district will have to be 
viewed along with the finds of these places. 

Pakmesuwari Lal Gui’TA 


15 In N.igpur Museum, unpublished, T. T. R. No. 5 of 1918. 
Inventory of the hoards and finds of coins and seals from Madhya 
Prades, p. 10. 

16 Proc, ASB„ 1882, p. 114. 

17 Xll (1850), p, 2. 

18 JNSL, XII, p. 167-68; XVI, p, 207. Recently a gentleman showed 
me some coins found in tltat locality. 

19 NS., XLVII, pp. 95-99. 

20 JNSL, Xy, pp. 163.69. 



The Cult of the Vratyas 

Since the Vratyas represented a dcBnite cultural milieu of 
eastern India with Magadha as the centre, they also developed 
an independent cult of their own wliich is marked by its 
individuality and sobriety of expression. A study of the cult 
of the Vratyas is bound to throw a flood of light on the con- 
temporary religious and cultural trend. * The system of the 
Vratyas is fully represented in the Atharvaveda and later litera- 
ture. D. R. Bhandarkar has traced its link with the Indus 
Valley Civilisation. Indications to the pre-aryan cults arc not 
lacking in the Rgveda, Besides a reference to $isna-devah, 
we have a reference to three other gods, viz. Yatudhdna (Pnman), 
Stri (the feniale) and Muradciuis with bent necks (probably 
Kartikeya of the proto-Indians?). This Triad possibly refers to 
the divine Triad of the Vr.ityas or the pre-aryans. The Aryans 
first introduced the cult of fire-sacrifice, which probably did not 
exist in pre-aryan times. From the KausitakuU panisad (II. 5), 
we learn that the ancients did not perform the Agnihotra, a 
Rgvcdic sacrifice daily performed by the Brahmanas before 
sunrise. The pre-aryan people did not even know its name 
(Cf. Mcras, The origin of Indian Philosophy and asceticism). The 
Vratyas had no such cult of fire-sacrifice as will be evident from 
their system, hroni all these and other available data on the 
point, it is clear that the Vraty^as had a cult, decidedly different 
from the orthodox Aryans. 

In the Atharvaveda, XV. i.i. [Vratya Asidiyamana eva sa 
Prajapatirn samairayat), we find the Vratya as the benefactor of 
the human society or as one who docs good to a large number of 
people. Sampurnanand has identified the Vratya with Paramatma 
(Vratyakandam, p. 2). The most scientific explanation of the 
above Silkta seems to be that the Vratya, as the benefactor, moved 
and pre.ichcd in all directions. The Vratya is also associated 
with the RUdra-Siva cult. In the intervening period between 
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tjic time oE the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda, the eight 
miirtis oE Siva came into a complete Eorm. In the AV 
(XV. 5.1*7) we find eight tniirtis oE Siva except Bhima. 
According to R. G. Bhandarkar, the gods made Bhava, the 
archer, the protector oE the Vratyas or outcastes, in the inter- 
mediate space oE eastern region, Sarva oE the southern region, 
Riidra oE the lower region, Mahadeva oE the upper region 
and PasHpati oE the western region, Jsana oE all intermediate 
regions. [Saivism, Vaisnavism etc. p. 105). The Vratya 
induced the creator to look within himselE and he saw Suvarna 
or brilliance. That brilliance grew and increased and it became 
Isana, it became Mahadeva, it became Ekavratya, or totality 
oE the Vritya community. (J ASB~X.V\\.22\ Griffith, Hymns of 
Atharvaveda, pp. 189-90; HOS, VIIl-778-79). 

The Ekavratya has been considered as the Supreme Being 
oE the Universe. The Ekavratya became Mahadeva, gained 
lordship oE gods and became the chieE Vratya. He roused 
Prajapati to action. His belly is dark-blue and his back is red. 
“With dark-blue he envelops a detested rival, with red he 
pierces the man who hates him, so the theologians say”. 
{AV, XV. i; CE. the 27th sdkta of the i8th Kdnda of the 
Paippatapdda version of the AV; Sampurnanand, Op. cit. p. 6; 
HOS, VIII-773. Cf. the text "Ekavrdt-oabhavat. Sa dhanu 
ra{dd)Ua. {TA) da indradhanurabhavat. Nilamasyodaram 
Lohitamasya Prstham). The conception oE Mahadeva is definitely 
a pre-aryan mythology. We have a reference to Siva in the 
Indus Valley Civilisation as the creator, preserver, and destroyer 
oE the Universe (JBU. V, pt. i, pp. i to 39, Heras’s article, 
Religions of the Mohenjodaro peoples according to inscriptions). 
Siva has also been called the god of nomad Vratya or spirit of 
Vratya. R. Kimura holds that the Vratyas or the outlandish 
Aryans took the murtis of Siva and engrafted them on their god 
in order to heighten his glory. He is of opinion that since the 
Vratyas fought against the Vedic aryans, they took Siva as their 
leader. Siva is said to belong to the Nisadas and is also connected 
with the Vratyas. (R. Kimura, A historical study of the terms 
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liinayina and Mahay ana p. 32). Siva, though a pre-aryan god, 
finds indiiccc mention in the Vedas in the shape of Rudra. 
More important is the close association of Asura with Rudra or 
Siva. (RV , V. 42.1 1). It is clearly distinguishable from the rest of 
the aryan gods. Rudra is the foremost physician (/f>id-i 1.33.4). 
His medical virtues are connected with water. When Prajapati 
committed incest with his daughter, Rudra, as Bhutapati, tore 
him to pieces. He is a higher personage than Visnu. The 
memory of the earliest epoch survives in Siva as one of the post- 
Vcdic trinity itself an outcome of an amalgam of contending 
forces (A. Banerji-Sastri, Asiira India, p. 15). 

Rudra is essentially a mountain deity, wearing braided hair, 
whose colour is brown and red. He is clothed in skin. He 
is an archer, fierce, destructive like a terrible beast, a malevolent 
destroyer. In Rudra, there have combined the forms of differ- 
ent but kindred gods A reference to the cult of Rudra by the 
Vratya has been seen as the explanation of the curious Vr.ntya 
hymn of the AV and of the ceremonies whicli are used for the 
introduction into the Vedic religion of the non-Brahamanical 
aryans [HOS,, XXXI, p. 147). Charpentier believed that the 
Vr.ityas were adherents of Rudra-Siva (Cf. AV. XI. 2. 1,3, 7, 
II, 13, XI. 6. 9; XVIII. 1.40; XVIII. 21-13; 10. 6; 

36.5; XX. 135.9; XIX. 18.3; 11.4; 9. II ), The above evi- 
dences go to show tliat the Vratyas were the worshippers of 
Siva. (Srikantha Sastri, Proto-Indian Religion, pp. 7-9.). Sastri 
believes that the Vratyas belonged to tlie Vaisya class. To me 
it seems that this conception of Sastri is nothing more than his 
figment of imagination. The Vratyas ate said to be the follow- 
ers of Rudra. The chief gods of the Vratyas were Rudra, Isana 
and Mahadeva who formed the trinity. These three were only 
the various manifestations of the one and the only god, the 
Ekavratya. It appears that they were Ekesvaravddinas 
Hauer believes that the Vratyas were definitely moie prominent 
in their days than their aryan counterpart. He further believes 
that the Briihmanical record-keepers have intentionally destroyed 
the original sources of the Vratyas. The followers of the Rudra 
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cult were generally regarded irreligious in those days and that is 
why the Vratyas have been called irreligious. The Ekavratya 
seems to imbibe all the chief characteristics of Rudra. 

The Atharvan hymns, with their deification of a wandering 
Vratya priest with its strange paraphernalia, seem to be a little 
puzzling and confusing as well. In the words of Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji “they (hymns) suggest the presence of a 5 aiva cult 
quite different from that presented by the Vcdic world. The 
extravagant respect paid to the Vratyas in these poems either 
shows the hands of the followers of the Vratya cult themselves, 
or they are the works of the Vedic aryans who felt fascinated 
by the Vratyas with their non-midland practices, and perhaps by 
their wild mysticism, for the AV hymns arc iiighly mystic in 
this connection.’’ {Origin & Development of Bengali language 
I. 47; Cf. R, G. Bhaiidarkar, Collected works, IV. 149: /S-. II* 
222; laim-Upn.ll. 21; Prasnopnisad, II. 11; S. K. Chatterji, 
!ndo~aryan and Hindi, p. 52.” The pauranic tradition was 
later on aryanised). Chirpenticr sees in them the precursor of 
the ^aivities of today. (JRAS., 1913, p*i55)- Rudra is the pro- 
tector of Vratyas in all quaters. The Rudra-Siva had a close 
connection with the strugglcrs in the forest and also with the 
Vratyas (Bhandarkar, Collected works, IV. pp. 147-76). D. 
R. Bhandarkar believes that the Ekavratya, later on, developed 
into Siva {Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, pp. 40-48). 
The Ekavratya was infused with a serenity and loftincs, that is 
unparallelled in our religion. The Purnscalt or harlot, associa- 
ted with the Ekavratya, was replaced by ^raddha or faith. 
Magadha (migii priest?) was substituted by Mitra, Knowledge 
became his garments, day and night his cap, and hair. andMatari- 
svana and Pavamana were connected with him as the horses of 
his chariots. He became a great Tapasvi and practised penance 
for one year and, as a result thereof, the Saiva system under- 
went a complete metamorphosis (Cf. J.W. Hauer, Der Vratya 
p.142 for the companion of the Vratyas. Sampurnanand, Op. cit. 
Vidyutarn purnscati stanayitnurmagadho vijnanarn vasoaharus.. 
nisrn ratri kesa haritau pravartau kaimalirmanih. Matarisvaca 
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Pavamanasca Vipathavahau vatah saratht resma pratodah, A 
lightly iliflcrcnt reading of the text has been given by Dr. 
Huildhaprakash in the ABORT, XXX. 212). 

Vcdic Rudra has few conunon characteristics of Stva. The 
process of assimilation probably began at the end of the Rgvcdic 
period. It seems that successful attempt was made during the 
|)eriod of the Satarudriya evidence of which is important in con- 
nection with the study of the Rudra cult (Cf. Venkatarammaiya, 
Rudra-Siva, pp. 27*31. Here he has tried to show the similarity 
between RCulra and the Assyrian God Assura. Cf. VS., 16 and 
3 ; TS., IV. 5. i). Satarudtiya is taken to be a non-aryan docu- 
ment wherein an attempt has been made to aryanise Siva. It 
refers to two different qualities of Siva — fierce and benign. Rudra 
is also called Siva. In the AV,, Rudra has a higher status. 
13 h.iva and Sarva are called Bhutapati, and lords of beasts respec- 
tively {AV., XI. 2. 1). Kine, horse, goat and men and sheep 
arc marked off as belonging to Pasupati {Ibid., XI, 2. 9). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the 
sky, the earth, the wi<lc atmosphere, and that which has the 
Spirit and breathes on the earth (Ibid., XI. 2, 10). Bhava is 
addressed as Rajan {Ibid., XI. 6. 9). Other names of Rudra 
are Sadasiva, Adabadeva, Pasupati, Isdna etc. \Vc have the 
following manifestations of the Ekavratya in the AV,: 

XV. 5. /. For him they made the archer Bhava attendant 
(from tlic eastern quarter (Griffith, Op. cit. 189 — ‘‘Isana is one 
of the older names of Rudra). 

XV. 5. 2. For him they made the archer Sarva attendant 
(from the southern quarter). 

XV. 5. 4. For him they made the archer the formidable god 
attendant (from northern quarter), ..(t/gwm Devam, according to 
Muir, is Rudra) 

XV. 5. For him they made the archer Pasupati attendant 
(from the western quarters, Rudra is also taken as lord of beasts, 
Cf. vlV-XI. 6.9) 

XV. 5. 5. For him they made the archer Rudra attendant 
(from the fixed quarter). 
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XV. 5. 6. For him they made the archer Mahadeva atten- 
dant (from the upward quarter) 

XV. 5. 7. For him they made the archer Isana attendant 
(from all intermediate directions). 

There is a reference to a couch and headgear in connection 
with the Ekavraiya of the Atharvaveda. D. R. Bhandarkar 
believes that the Usntsa is the same as found in the Mohenjodaru 
seals {Op. cit. p. 4 1 If.). Chapter XV of the AV speaks of an 
Antardesa from which the Vratya goes to all directions. He 
also goes to Antardesa and he is everywhere. The east gave 
him Bbava, the south Sarva, the west Pasupati, the north Ugra, 
the Dhruva (fixed) Rudra the upper Mahadeva, and the 
Antardesa liana. Here it is to be borne in mind that their 
principal resort was in the eastern cpiarter as is clear from the AV 
and the PB. Assuming 5 iva as the Ekavratya of the Vratya 
pantheon, we may revert to the Puranas for more illustrations. 
5 iva is said to have passed through the stages of a recognised 
human existence (Ct. M. Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism 
p. 78). Both the SB and the Satarudriya 6escnbcSi\3 as Krttivasa 
(wearer of skin garment) (SBE., XI]. 443. Amarakosa says “clad 
in skin.” The Anuiasanaparva and the Puranas have 1008 names 
of ^iva.). Siva is said to be the bearer of Kapala. Siva is depicted 
as a Yogin and an ascetic. According to the Skandapuranas 
there are eleven crorcs of Ganas of Siva (Kasikhanda-adh. 53)., 
Siva is represented with eleven armlets in the Indus Valley 
Civilisation. This number seems to have attained a sanctity of 
its own and with the amalgamation of the Rudra-Siva this sacred 
number of eleven was ascribed to Rudra. According to the 
Mahabharata, Rudra was the son of Tvastr. Rudra had eleven 
names (Cf. Santiparva, 207/20— Ajaikapada, Ahirbudhanya, 
Virupaksa, Raivata, Hara, Bahurupa, Trayambaka, Suresvara, 
Savitra, Jayanta, Pinaka and Aparajita. We get a genealogy of 
Siva from the Harivafnsa also, i. i. 4 iff.). 

Besides the description of the Ekavratya, there is also a 
hymn on Skambha, which is rather an enunciation of the 
doctrine of the Linga. In consonance with the system of polarisa- 
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tion, prevalent amongst the Vratyas, the idea of destruction and 
fertility was hrouglit together in the case of Linga also (Cf. 
Murray, Religious thought & life in India, p. 327). Traditionally 
Vanalihgas arc found iti different parts of the world. The 
GandakI supplies six varieties of linga stones which are called 
respectively Siuanabha, Aghora, Sadyojata, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa 
and Isana, of which Aghora alone is unfit for worship(Cf. Opperr, 
Original inhabitants of India, p. 382!!. For Linga, also consult 
Skandapurana^ Avantikhanda, i.i. 32). Since Purnscati is in- 
cluded in the list of victims at the Purusamedha (VS., XXX, 8), 
it IS believed that she belonged to the pre-aryan cult. D. R. 
IMiandarkar identifies the nude images of the Indus Valley with 
tlic Putnscali. Tlie Mahabharata also refers to the Sakti and the 
Linga worship and there are references to lihagalinga, Mahesvari- 
praja, the Matrkas and Bhagadeva etc. (Anu.sasanaparva-58, 3;^ 
45. 217; Salyaparva, 47. iff.; Asvamedhikaparva, 43. 15). Durga 
is said to liave her perpetual abode on the Vindhya mountains 
(Virataparva, 178 If.). The demoness is said to have been worship- 
pcil by the Vratyas. According to the Mahabharata the Vratyas 
were spread over a wide area and included even the peoples of 
Vcihlikas. It the identification of the Vratyas on the basis of 
the Mahabharata be taken as correct, there would be no difficulty 
in accepting that they were the originators of the Sakti 
worship m India. Hauer has shown how close arc the parallels 
between some of the old sacrifices like chose of the Mahavrata 
and many of the ceremonies which repel us in the Tantra 
(Cf. Der Vratya-, Payne, The Sakta p. 63). The Vahlikas 
(Vratyas .iccording to the Mahabharata) arc found singing of 
women. 

In the description of the Mahavrata rice in the PB., we meet 
a barbaric rice, based on animistic views, chat an inhabitant of 
Magadha and a courtesan should copulate (PB., incroducation, XX). 
While this rite is ordained in the JB (II. 404), it docs not occur 
in the PB. According to the SSS (XVII. 6. 2), the practice of 
this kind was obsolete. Some prescriptions of the JB (II, 1 1 3) 
arc not found in the PB (XIX. 13) and they are the most 
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barbaric and inhuman. In the PB, we note a certain inconsis. 
tency. Where the JB has Isanadeva or Rudra, the PB has in- 
stead of this deity Visvedevah. But the Saman by means of 
which Prajapati, through this deity, seeks to retain the cattle is 
in both the texts the margiyava, the Saman that elsewhere in 
the PB (XIV. 9. 12) is brought in connection with Rudra. The 
name Rudra is avoided in tlie PB (XIV. 9. 12). Rudra attained 
supremacy over both kinds of animal. The eastern region is 
the unconquerable one of the chanters. In this connection, there 
is a reference to food, peasantry, nobility and here the nobility 
is raised over the peasantry. The margiyava Samans, referred to 
above, are called the chants of Rudra. In JB (II. 254) we have,” 
“the good addressed the mighty gods — Rudras,” (Cf. AB., 
Ill, 34. 3; PB., VI. 2. 5; mentions eight Vastis, eleven Rudras, 
and twelve Adityas; Ibid VI. 5. 20; VI. 6. i; VII. 7. 16. where 
we find gods dividing animals amongst themselves; Cf. SB., XII. 
7. 3. 20 where Rudra is shown as ruler of cattle. (Vamdevya is 
cattle). 

The Vratyas have also been called Daiva-Praja worshippers 
and favourites of gods. It is said that the gods of the Vratyas 
went to heaven and the Vratyas became disspirited. They lived 
in their temporary sojourn. Marutas gave them the chant and 
the metre. Buddha Saunayana is mentioned as the Sthapati of 
the Daiva-Vratyas {PB., XXlV. i 8 ). Sayana renders Sthapati by 
Yajamana but that is a guess based on the fact that Buddha 

Saunayana is there described as performing a sacrifice 

all Daiva-Vrdtyas are described as performing the sacrifice 

“with Buddha, the Sthapati.” Sthapati can mean a chief or a 
king. The Daiva-Vratyas are described as sacrificing to the Devas 
(gods), therefore they are not gods themselves (as understood by 
some scholars). Caland translates Sthapati as Grbapati. Prof. 
K. C. Chattopadhyay takes earlier pre-Rgvedic conquerors of 
India as Daiva-Vratyas. It is to Daiva-Vratya that Prthu Vainya 
puts several questions in the Jaminiyasaihhitopanisad {PAIOC ., Ill, 
265 ff. Cf. CR., May, 1924; JB., II. 222; P 5 ., XVII. i. i, Daivd 
vat svargarn Lokamayamstesatn daivd ahiyanna vrdtyarn pravasan- 
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last igacchan yato devah svargam Lokamdyan, 

.Sayana says : Devanamanucarah atah eva devasambandhdscaddaiva 
janah. Vratyd pravasantah according to Sayana means Vratyam 
acarahlnatam prapya pravasantah pravasam kurvantah ). 

Solemn vows had to be taken by everybody who belonged 
to the cult of the Vratyas. We learn from the AV (XV. 3. 1-5) 
that gods were his attendants, solemn vows his messengers and 
all creatures his worshippers. The Brhat was the stirring spoon, 
the Rathantara, tlic ladle. Griffith {Op. cit. p. 187) explains it 
as follows. “The Brhat, the Rathantara, the Adityas and all the 
oods followed him. Thar man is alienated from the Brhat who 
reviles the Vratya wl'o possesses this knowledge. He who hath 
this knowledge becomes the beloved home of the Brhat, the 

Rathantara and the Adityas “It seems that the Vratyas had 

attained a prc*cminent position as an ascetic. He was required 
to be treated with reverence by the people. Wherever he visited 
he got due respect and there was no bar on his stjiy anywhere. 
The deification of the Vratya, in more than one way, is clear 
from the Vratya hymns. We have to bear in mind here that 
the pcrsonalistic theory of creation was not new to the AV as 
we find it narrated in the Vedic, Bruhmanic and other litcMtures 
of the later period. At some places Vrdtyadharma has been 
compared to Brahmatiadharma {JB. II. 222). Vratya is also called 
the Visvapitrusa whose qualities are as follows: — (i) right eye = 
Aditya, (ii) left eye = Moon, (iii) tight ear = Fire, (iv) left ear = 
Wind, (v) day and night = Nostrils, (vi) Diti and Aditi = two 
skull halves, (vii) head = Year. With the day is the Vratya 
westward, with the night eastward. 

The detailed description of the Vratya in the AV is remini- 
scent of the great tradition associated with the popular god 
Mahadeva. In the early Vcdic period Stsna-devas and Vamadevas 
were looked down by the orthodox Aryans. The development 
of the Kudra cult brought in its train an amalgam of the Rudra- 
Siva and this indicates a victory of the aboriginal popular god 
over the aryans. It appears that the early Vratya institution was 
a common whole, revered and reared up by the original in- 
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liabitants ot this land o£ ours. They had a dcBnitc deity of their 
own. The mystic glorification of the Ekavratya (Tsana, Rudra, 
Mahadeva) is nothing but extravagant praise by those who had 
to struggle hard against the orthodox cult of the invading aryans. 
Had not this been the case, what was the necessity of casting 
fling on the Vratyas in unusually sarcastic and ironical terms, and 
compiling books after books even as late as the nineteenth 
century to prove their point of view? It would not be vain to 
suggest that the Vratyas, after gaining victory over their rivals in 
the held, got, through some of their representatives, compiled the 
Fifteenth khanda of the Atbarvaveda for the deification and 
glorification of the Vratya cult and Order. The Atharvaveda was 
not collected when the PS was composed, for it contains a 
chapter on the glorification of the Vratyas and that chapter was 
evidently composed later. The language of the Chapter XV of 
the AV is very near the classical samskrta. 

In the AV.^ XV — we find seven of the eight murtis of Siva, 
the eighth being added in the Kausitaki and all the eight were 
consolidated in the SB. Sivas’s connection with the eight forms 
is closer aud more important. Siva had no share in tlic Vedic 
sacrifices. His admisssion into tlie Vedic pantheon produced 
a great commotion typified in the Daksa-yajna. The Vratyas 
originally belonged to a non-sacrificing race. They were the 
swallowers of poison and on the authority of this statement in 
the PB, D. R. Bhandarkar believes that this conception seems to 
have given rise to notion that Siva was a swallower of poison, 
on account of which he is designated as Nilakantha. Almost 
all the sects of Saivism were the products of the Vratya cult. 
GdragtraSy the Yati, Pdsupatas, Kapalikas {Kapalinas) came into 
prominence with the spread of the Vratya culture. The later 
literature simply depict their darker side. The Vratyas had 
their own distinctive marks (Cf. Pai, Religious Sects in India 
among the Hindus, p. 69). The Garagiras formed an important 
aspect of the Saiva sect {PB., XVII. 1.9). Wilson believes that 
the gods must have been credited with swallowing poison. Even 
to this day, there are some votaries of Siva, who take delight in 

JHQ., SBPT. & DEC. 1958 11 
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showing their indifference to wordly objects by eating ai»d 
drinking not only ordure and carrion, but also poisonous acid 
and nails (Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus^ pp. 
233-34). The Vratyas believed in ghosts, witches, sorcerers, 
demons of all descriptions and, the ministration of priests consis- 
ted chiefly in pronouncing of set spells and charms. The Siitas 
and Magadhas played an important part in their religious life 
and belief. They practised exorcism and ordained elaborate 
expiatory rites for the sins real, as well as imagined. The leader 
of the Vratyas, Ekavtatya, drank wine. He has various manifes- 
tations, e.g., Bhava, Sarva, Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva 
and Isana — the gods to whom the Vratyas paid homage. 

In the conception of Hindu trinity, Prajapati was specially 
designated as Brahma to mark his pre-eminence. Popular reli- 
gion, as reflected in the Puranas, adopted Brahma-Visnu-Maha- 
deva scheme. This trinity has been the cardinal trait of the 
present day Hinduism. The sectarian mark on the forehead of 
the Vratyas was Lalama or the Trpunda of the Salvas. (Cf. 

AV —Tadakamabhavat Tallalamabhavat — ; also Cf. VSS, p. 

adbhumo bhavati dhumrimanamevasmada pahanti laldmo 

bhavati mukhata evasmina tejo dadhati ). In the AV, 

the Vratyas were the devotees of Rudra. They were held in 
high esteem. The theory of Trigunavada found favour with 
the Vratyas and some of the basic formulae of Safnkhya are 
included rherein (Cf. S. N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philo- 
sophy, Vol. V; cf. AV-X. 8.43; Svet. Upn, 3-4.2). The un- 
strung bow of the Vratyas has been compared by Hauer to the 
Danda or staff of the orthodox ascetic of later times. A. L. 
Basham believes that the Vratyas had some influence upon the 
Ajivikas (Cf. History & Doctrine! of the Ajtvikas, p. 8, fn. i). 
The Vratyas had spiritual conception of the Universe of their 
own, with different worlds in it, and with a presiding deity for 
each, and they were all under the eternal Vratya. The gradual 
rise to pre-eminence of a substratum in the tradition, hostile to 
the general tone, played a leading part in the development of 
syncretism. The Vratya cult and syncretism bring to our 
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iftcinory sonic ot the submerged tradition which survived, despite 
the best efforts of chose who cried to nip it in the bud. 

Radhakrishna Choudhary 
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Acharvavedha 

ABORI 

= 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
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Sacred Books of the East 
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TS 
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Taittiriya Saihhita 

VS 


Vajasaneyi Saihhita 

vss 

=: 

Vratyatasuddhisahgraha 



MISCELLANY 


Observations on the Apratigha coins of Kumara-gupta I 

Wc have so far nine Gupta gold coins of the Apratigha type, 
attributed to Kumara-gupta I.* Eminent numismatists, like 
Cunningham, Hoernle and Smith, on the basis of the obverse 
scene of a single specimen, now in the British Museum, called 
it as King-and-two-Qiu-ens type and attributed it to Kumara- 
gupta I, as the central figure is labelled Kumara-gupta.* 
Dr. Smith, however, read the reverse legend as ‘Sripratipa*.* Mr, 
Allan of the British Museum, who described the coin in his 
Catalogue, but was not sure about the significance of the obverse 
scene, preferred to give it the non-commital name of Pratapafrom 
the reverse legend^ which he also read as Sripratapa.* He was 
once generally accepted by scholars. About the obverse details 
Allan observed,* “In spite of the legend, which has been supposed 
to label the central figure, the latter can hardly be identified as 
Kumara-gupta as it is utterly unlike any representation of him, 
nor docs it look like a regal figure, nor is there any good reas6n to 
suppose the other figures arc the queens. One of them very close- 
ly resembles Minerva, and as the coin appears to be rcstruck on 
some foreign coin the whole may be an imitation or adaptation 
of some non*Iiulian type. Should a specimen with a legible in- 
scription be found, some light may be thrown on the type which 
till then must remain a puzzle.” But since the discovery of the 
Bayana hoard, which has given us eight more specimens. 


1 The total number is represented by a single specimen in the 
British Museum collection ami eight others fiom the newly discovered 
Bayana hoard. Cf. BMCGD., p. 87, pi. XV. JNSL, X, p. 115, pi. 
yil. .1-9; Bayana Hoard, p. 303, pi. XXXI, 6-13. 

2 Cf. Proc. ASB., 1883, p. 144; Smith, }RAS,, 1889, p, 109. 

3 Smith, Ibid., 

4 BMCGD., p.Xai. 5 Ibid. 
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Dr. Altckar reads the reverse legead as Apratighah,® and not Srl- 
pratapa, as suggested by Smith and Allan. The obverse circular 
legend on the specimens is truncated and uncertain, and as 
Altekar is also doubtful about the exact significance of their 
obverse scene, he has called the coins, on the basis of his own 
amended reading of the reverse legend, as of the Apratigha 
type.^- His opinion has been accepted by many numismatists.* 
His description of the coins is as follows : — 

“The obverse shows three figures standing. The central one is 
a male Bgurc standing facing, with hands folded on chest. He 
wears a simple dhoti with its folds hanging between the legs. 
There is either a protuberance on the head, as on the Buddha 
figures, or the hair is tied in a knot on the top of the head. The 
figure wears no ornaments or royal insignia and looks more like a 
Buddhist layman or monk, but is expressly described as Kumara* 
gupta in a legend written vertically, but to be read horizontally, 
partly on the right and partly on the left of the standing figure. 
To the proper right of Kumara-gupta is a male figure standing 
profile to right and apparently holding a shield in the left hand 
and a Garuda standard by the right, which can be seen between 
the two figures. To the proper left of Kumara-gupta, there is a 
female figure standing to left with the right hand bent up in the 

attitude of vitarka or argumentation The reverse shows 

the conventional goddess Lakshmi, nimbatc, seated facing on a 
lotus, and holding a lotus by the right hand; left one is empty. 
Legend on the right, Apratighah.”* 

The obverse scene and the legends on the coins have 
not been satisfactorily explained by the early numismatists. 
Dr. Altekar observed “the precise significance of this type is still 
a mystery. Definite answers can possibly be given when the long 

6 JNSl., X, p. 113; Bayana Hoard, p, CX; Corpus of Indian Coins 
IV. p. 207. 

7 Ibid., 

8 Mirashi, JNSI„ XII, p. 70; B. P. Sinha, Ibid., vol. XVI, p. 210. 

9 INSI.. X, p. 115,- also cf. Dayana Hoard, p. 303; Corpus of Indian 
Coins, ly, p. 208. for details. 
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circular legend on the obverse becomes legible.”^® But much has 
been suggested in recent years by scholars to explain the obverse 
scene and the reverse legend. According to Prof. Mirashi/* the 
central figure is of a sage, or the spiritual preceptor, whom the 
king and the queen have appeared to consult, in connection with 
a state calamity, perhaps due to the revolt (?) of the Pusya- 
mitras. Or alternatively, an imitation of a gold coin of Huviska, 
showing ^iva, Parvatl and Skanda, which, however, points to the 
fact that Gupta mint-masters continueil to derive suggestions from 
early Kusana types long after the reign of Saniudra-gupta. On 
the other hand, according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar,^® the obverse 
legend is Mihirakula, and that the whole scene may represent a 
moment of the dbyana-bhanga of Siva by Parvati, described in 
Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava Ndihirakula, being a Saiva, pro- 
bably preferred a scene like this on his coinage. 

None of the above suggestions seem probable or justified. 
The central of the three figures is clearly labelled Kumara-gupta. 
In the opinion of the present writer, this disproves the 
possibility or probability of the suggestions made by Mirashi 
and Majumdar in order to explain the significance of the obverse 
scene and the reverse legend. Another point of objection ably 
advanced by Altekar as against M.ajumdar’s suggestion is that 
the Huna chief cannot be the issuer of such original type of 
coins.** 

Dr. Altekar suggested** that the obverse scene and the 
reverse legend may refer to Kumara-gupta’s abdication of the 
kingdom and his formal renunciation of the worldly life. The 
two figures, one of his general or the crown prince and the other 
of his queen, are expostulating with him on his decision. But 
the king with folded hands on the chest apparently expresses 

lo INSI., X, p. 115; Bay.uid Hoard, p, CXII ; Corpus of Indian 
Coins, IV. p. 209. 

It /N 5 /., XII, pp, 69-71. 12 /iid„ pp. 72-3, 

1 3 For an earlier reference compare Lihga-purana. 

M INSI., XU. p. 73,1. 15 Ibid., X, p. 1 13. 
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Ifis inability to agree with them. He is Hrm in his deter- 
mination and is therefore described on the reverse as Afratighah 
(invincible). Altekar, however, maintains, that there is as 
yet no other evidence to show that Kumara-gupta had abdicated 
the throne and had become cither a Hindu Sanyasin or a 
Buddhist monk.^‘ He has also pointed out that the 
Junagadh Rock Inscription of Skanda-gupta refers to his death.” 
Still, he has not altogether given up his suggestion and 
arguments about the probability of abdication of Kumara- 
gupta I.^* 

Dr. B. R. Sinha, in an article published in JNSL, XVI, 
pp. 210-1^, tried to substantiate the abdication theory, 
first suggested by Altekar, by referring to two stories 
contained in the Kathasaritasagara and the Buddhist work 
Candragarbha-Parifrccha. He advanced other arguments as well. 
From the very nature of presentation and time of composition of 
the stories, it seems that they do not contain any data of a his- 
torical character about Kumara-gupta’s abdication and retirement. 
Moreover, the abdication theory, as suggested by the learned 
scholars, to explain away the obverse scene and the reverse legend 
of the coins under discussion, appears to be untenable. 

It is unhistorical and anti-numismatic tradition to think 
with Altekar and others that Kumara-gupta 1 abdicated the 
throne and at the same time issued these coins. There is 
no such parallel in the whole range of ancient Indian and 
foreign numismatic history. A king, who abdicates, voluntarily 
relinquishes, control of the state affairs, even according to our 
ancient texts,” ceases to function altogether in state matters. 

16 Ibid., p. 1 16. 

ly Bayana Hoard, Intro; also cf. v. 6 of the Bhitari Pillar Inscription 
of Skanda-gupta which refers to Kumara-gupta’s death, probably a 
natural one. 

18 Cf, Bayana Hoard, p. CXII; Corpus of Indian Coins, IV, pp. 
2o9-io. 

19 Cf. Rama., AyodhySkanda, Chap, i & 2.; Mbh., Bk, XVII, Chap. 1, 
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Abdication means end of his capacity of issuing royal 
orders, not to speak of, the coins. The case of Kumara-gupta 
I cannot be an exception. Further, as it would be impolitic 
on his part, to issue these coins depicting his own abdic.ation 
scene. 

There are also other objections. If tlic abdication theory is 
accepted, the coins should he attributed to some prince other 
than Kumara-gupta, and in that case tlie coins will be com- 
memorative medals. The reverse legend Apratighah or invincible 
may very well be an epithet of Skanda-gupta, who revived the 
falling fortunes of the Guptas and claimed so many victories 
against the enemies*". But it is not likely that he issued 
these coins to commemorate a memorable incident in Kumar.a- 
gupta’s life, in which case, his own name would have 
appeared conventionally on the reverse, anil not his biruda. 
Moreover, commemorative coins or medals are not known to 
Indian numismatic tradition. Again, the weight standard fol- 
lowed for this type docs not conform to the standard followed 
during the reign of Skanda-gupta and his successors.*^ Thus 
it appears extremely difficult to attribute the coins to any of the 
post-Kumiiragupta rulers of the Imperial dynasty. 

The coins then are to be attributed to Kumiira-gupta I, and 
tlie whole scene on the obverse may refer to some incident in 
his life other than his abdication, which we, at the present state 
of our knowledge do not know, but which really did happen and 
even after that he continued to reign and issued these coins.** The 


20 Cf. Bliitjri Pillar Ins., vv. <}-8. ; junagadh Rock Ins,, vv, ^ & 5. 

21 The weight of the Apratigha coins varies between 12 1 and 124 grs. 
Skanda-gupta, who first adopted the snvarna standard, also issued coins 
of 132 grs. ; but as specimens arc lacking, he does not seem to 
have issued any type of a less weight. His successors followed only the 
suvarna standard of 146. 4 grs. 

22 S. V. Sohoni, in an article recently published in JNSI., XVII, pp. 
56 if., has suggested a solution for the coin type. But his arguments 
and conclusion are based more upon imagination than on solid facts. 
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reverse shore legend, which is the birnda of the issuer Kumara>gupca, 
does not appear to help us a little in this respect. It may very 
well be an epithet, conventionally adopted by him, signifying his 
prowess or determination of character, which may be the theme 
of the obverse scene. The exact significance of the scene, rather 
of the type, would have been easy if it was possible to read the 
obverse circular legend, the difficulties about which have already 
been mentioned by scholars. But until a fresh specimen with a 
legible obverse legend comes to light, the question should 
remain open. 


ChitiaranJan Roy Choudhury 
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A Note on the Bbaturiya Inscription of Rajyapala 

Sometime ago the Bhatuiriy a inscription oE Rajyapala was edited 
in the pages oE this journal* by Mr. Siva Prasanna Lahiry. Recently 
I had an opportunity to examine a photograph oE the epigraph. The 
letters of the inscription arc carefully and beautifully engraved 
and the preservation of the writing is satisfactory. The record 
is written in verse and the style of composition is simple. Un* 
fortunately Mr. Lahiry has failed to read a number of passages 
correctly and his translation of the stanzas contain a few errors 
even when the verses have been correctly deciphered. In his 
introductory discussion, he has confused Yasodasa, the minister 
of the Pala king Rajyapala. with his father Saiighadasa. Some 
of his errors in the reading and interpretation of the Bbaturiya 
inscription arc indicated in the following lines. The errors of 
omission and commission in his translation arc, however, too 
many to be discussed exhaustively in a small note. 

1. Mr. Lahiry reads the first half of verse 2 in lines 2-3 
as AH\a\mulam=iiti sthanafii Vr(^Br)baddhatta-vinirggataih(tam). 
But the reading is clearly Attamiilam —iti sthanani Vr{Br)had~ 
dhaUa-vinirggataM[tam), Thus the geographical names men- 
tioned in the verse arc Attanuila .-md Brhaddhatta and not Atta- 
nuila and Bnhaddhatta as supposed by him. 

2. In verse 3 in lines 3-4 what has been read as in- 

I\ialhadiso bbavx-khyata tat-sunun=sca is really srt- 

Malhadaso = bbaval = kbyata tat-sdnus = ca. 

3. The second half of verse 4 in line 3 has been read by 
Mr. Lahiry as : Sarasvathpramd^ Sambbur — Mena-Himavator=s 
iva. He has thus failed to notice the name of Sahghadasa’s 
wife referred to in it. But the reading of what he has read as 
Sarasvati-pramath is clearly Sarasvatim maAi which shows that 
the name of Sahghadasa’s wife was Sarasvatl who has been 
compared to Uma, the daughter of Mena and Himavat. 


t ItiQ., September. 1955. pp. *15*31. 
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4. In verse 6 in lines 7*8 what has been read as ^ pratistha- 

nidesanah yasmin^bhasaty ^ akhandita-sisdno vyddbita- 

vasndhi’* is correctly ° prat-tsta-nidesanah yasminssnyasdty 

=akbandita-sasano vyadhita vasudha°, 

5. Verse 7 in lines 8-10 has been read by Mr. Lahiry as 
follows : 

Matangair = mmada-garvvitair = Hpanatair = asvordsair^ 

bhiimi-jair=s 

Hrvvya sd{sa)sya-samrddhaya va{ba)hHtithdir = hemnan^ 

cay air = arjptaih j 

sampraksa{oc satnpUjya) dvija-devatah Surapater = 

aditsun = et/ = aspadath 

yah sri-Ramapardkramena jayina tantr-adhikari krtah^^ 

About the reading, we may say that sasya does not require 
any emendation and that what has been read as sampraksa 
or sampujya should better be read as sampa{mpM)[]\ya . 
Mr. Lahiry ’s translation of the stanza runs as follows: “He 
(Yasodasa) was given the post by the victorious [Rajyapala], who 
was like Rama in prowess, aspired after the status of the king of 
gods (Indra), on the score of his elephants infuriated with inso- 
lence, the collection of broad-chested bhdmijas, the land enriched 
with crop, the enormous heaps of gold earned and the worship 
of gods and Brahmanas (or, having been sided by gods and 
Brahmanas)”. Apart from the minor defects of this translation, 
ahorasair=bhfimijaih, interpreted as “[on the score] of the 
broad-chested bhiimijas,” has led Mr. Lahiry to a good deal of 
speculation regarding Yasodasa having been the chief of the 
Cast Kaivarta community of the Vaisya class, the great help 
Rajyapala received from the Cast Kaivartas in his military expedi- 
tions, Yasodasa being made Prime Minister as a reward for such 
help, Yasodasa having been an ancestor of Divya, etc. (pp. 
222 ff.)> which arc all based on misunderstanding of the simple 
verse. The translation of the stanza would be: “Who 
(Yasodasa) was made the T antr-adhikarin (literally ‘officer 
in*charge of administration') by the victorious [and] illustrious 
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Ramaparakrama ( an epithet or more probably a secondary namtf 
of Rajyapala since it occurs twice in verses 6-7) who was aspiring, 
os it were, for the status of the lord of the gods by honouring 
gods and Brahmanas with [the presents of] haughty elephants 
in rut, principal horses (asvorasaih) [and] men (bhUmijath) that 
had surrendered [to him] {upanataih) [as well as] with land 
covered with crops [and] many heaps of gold, which were 
acquired [by him as a result of his- victoty in wirs].” 
The verse refers to the fact that Rajyapala obtained the 
possession of a large number of elephants, horses and [infantry], 
men (i.c. prisoners made slaves) as well as land and gold 
belonging to his enemies as a result of his victories over mighty 
adversaries and that he made presents of them all to the gods 
and Brahmanas in imitation of Indra. There is no reference 
here to the CasI Kaivartas. Mr. Lahiry contends that Dasa, 
which is Yasodasa’s name-ending or family designation, should 
have to be taken to indicate the Casi Kaivarta community and 
chat Kun/h, the name-ending or family designation of his 
maternal grandfather Suryakunda, should have to be taken as 
the same as Kundu which is now a family name among the 
Casi Kaivartas. This is absolutely unwarranted. As he has 
himself pointed out, both Dasa and Kunda are at present known 
to be the cognomens among various non-Brahmana communities 
of Bengal including the Vaidya and Kayastha. There is also 
proof to show that even Brahmanas bore the said name-endings 
or cognomens in early times. Thus the list of the Brahmaria 
donees in the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman contains the 
names of seven Brahmanas ending in Kunda and of two 
Brahmanas ending in Dasa.^ 

6. What has been read by Mr. Lahiry in verse 8 in 
lines 10*12 as Gurjjara-Krlta-capai" (or vtryai^) seems to read 
Gurjjara'Krtta-China$*‘ , Krita as the name of a people is known 

2 See Bhattacharya, KSmarupasasanSvalt, pp, 3^ ff., Nos. and 
6a and 165. 
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ftom some sources/ Mr. Lahiry cakes Rajyapala’s claim to have 
been obeyed by a number of peoples, referred to in tliis verse, 
as historical. There is, however, little doubt that it is conventional 
and not quite reliable from the historian’s point of view in the 
case of most of the peoples mentioned even if a few of them may 
have been actually subdued by the Pala king. 

7. Mr. Lahiry reads arama-sata-matha^ in verse 10 in 
lines 13*14 and observes, “Reading sata is doubtful. The metre 
also does not permit it. Read piirtta for sata.” The reading 
of the word in question, however, is setu. 

8. The second half of verse 12 in lines 16-17 has been 
read by Mr. Lahiry correctly as : 

sataAi puranan=^nikarafn niyamya 
Madhusravath gramam = adat = ksiftsah. 

But he suggests that nikarath should have to be corrected to 
niskarairh meaning rent-free. Unfortunately he does not potice 
that this correction violates the metre. He understands the 
passage as ksjttsah puranaih satafn niyamya niskarafn gramafn 
Madhusravam—adat and translates it as: “Having controlled 
( = subdued) hundreds of cities, king [Rajyapala] dedicated the 
rent-free village of Madhusrava.” But this does an injustice to 
the author who has not committed any metrical error in the 
document and whose composition exhibits sound knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and command over the metres. We arc 
therefore inclined to understand the passage as ksiftsah satafn 
puranan nikarafn niyamya Madhusravaih gramam— adat, “the 
king dedicated the village of Madhusrava after having fixed the 
nikara at one hundred Puranas, The word purdna meaning a 
particular coin is well known while the word nikara is used in 
Sanskrit in the sense of ‘a suitable gift’ and in Bengali, 
by an extension of that meaning, in that of *an amount 
which is legitimately payable’. As we have shown elsewhere, 

3 Cf. Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-EngUsh Dictionary, s.v.; Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol. I, p. 265, 
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when a small amount of rent was fixed (or gift lands, It was 
often designated by some name other than kara, such as 
trnodaka, agraharapradeyaAisa, etc/ The word nikara has been 
used in the present record in a similar sense. The inscription 
thus records a kara~sasana. Many such documents discovered 
in Orissa and Andhra Pradesh are known to us. The Bhaturiya 
inscription seems to be the only one of its kind so far found in 
Bengal. 

9. The engraver of the eulogy mentioned in the last stanza 
(verse 1 5) in the last line (line 20) seems to be Srlnidluna and 
not Nidhana as supposed by Mr. Lahiry. 


D. C, Sircar 


4 See JRAS„ 1952, pp. 4 ff.; Ef . Ind., vol, XXX, pp. 1 14-15. 



On the Satavaha^a Saca, Sati and Sati 

iu an article publislieJ in this Journal^ Mr. Gupta has tried 
to realEirm his view that that there were three Satavahana 
kings bearing the name Sati.’ 1 am afraid 1 should still have to 
say that Mr. Gupta has not cared to read my articles’ on the 
subject carefully. 

The point at issue is not whether the three kings whose 
names occur on (i) the coins published by Prof. Mirashi, (2) the 
Nanaghat inscription of Naganika and (3) one of the Kanheri 
caves inscriptions are different, but whether they can be regarded 
as three kings bearing the name Sati and that Sati is a name 
different from Satakarni. 

In the case of Madharlputra siri Sata 1 did not put the read* 
ing Sati in the “mouth”'* of Mr. Gupta, i had only said that 
when Mr. Gupta is thinking in terms of three Sati kings, how 
does he include Madharlputra siri Sata in the list as the form 
of the name is Sata, not Sati.’ 1 quote him : “If the reading 
Madharlputra siri Sata of the Kanheri inscription is correct, then 
we have Sati, the son of Madharl.”* Since Mr. Gupta now 
says that he takes Sata, Sati and Sati as the variants of the same 
name,^- his use of Sati in place of Sata in the name of the above ' 
king is correct. 

1 do not know what makes Mr. Gupta think that 1 do not 
take Madharlputra sirt Sata of the Kanheri inscription as different 
from S4ti of the Nanaghat inscription. How can that be? Of 
course, I do think that Satakarni of the Nanaghat relievo inscrip* 
tion was not the husband but the son of Naganika.* It is surpris* 
ing that Mr. Gupta should attribute to me statements just 

I Vol. XXXII, pp. 425 £E. 2 JNSI.. XV, pp. 180 ff. 

3 }NSL, XIII, pp. 35 ft; Xy, pp. 77 ff; IHQ. XXX, pp. 286 ff. 

4 /HQ., XXXII, pp. 425-26. 5 Ibid., XXX, p. ^86. 

6 INSI., XV. p. 182. 7 IHQ., XXXII, p. 429. 

8 INSI., XIII. pp, 35 ff; IHQ., XXVIII, pp. 68 ff; JNSI. XVI, 
pp. 77 ff. 
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opposite to what I have actually made on this point. He 
commits another error immediately after regretting for one. 
Mr. Gupta writes ; “I regret for this error which has crept 

inadvertently in my paper Dr. Katare himself thinks that 

Sati and Sati are one and the same. But we differ about the 
identity of the person. While he takes him to be husband 
of Naganika, 1 treat him to be her son, as pointed out by Prof. 
Mirashi.”* 

I have never said that Sati was the husband of Naganika, 
but that he was her son. I identify this Sati of the Nanaghat 
cave inscription of Naganika with Satakarni of the Nanaghat 
relievo inscription. I quote myself “1 have identified Sati 
of the coin 'published by me with Sati, son of Naganika, of the 
Nanaghat inscription and then both Sati and Sati with Satakarni 
1”.“ It is Prof. Mirashi^* who has been trying to maintain 
the view that Satak.irni was the husband and not the son of 
Naganika. hi this connection 1 may draw the attention of 
Mr. Gupta to my articles on the subject published in this 
JournaP* and the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India^* 
and that of Prof. Mirashi'® published in the latter. 

Mr. Gupta takes Sati of the Nanaghat inscription as the son 
of Naganika. This is nothing new as he is mentioned as such 
'in the inscription itself. He has not indicated the relationship 
between Satakarni and Naganika of the Nanaghat relievo 
inscription. 

If all the arguments I have advanced in my previous articles 
have failed to convince Mr. Gupta or Prof. Mirashi of Satakarni 
being the son of Naganika, 1 need not make any further attempt 
to convince them. 

9 IHQ., XXXll, pp. 426.27. 

10 INSI., .Xlll, pp. 35 fE; XVI, pp. 77 fl; lUQ., XXVlIl, pp. 68 If. 

1 1 IHQ., XXX, p. 289. 12 JNSI., XIV, pp. 27 ft. 

13 /HQ.. XXVIII, pp. 68 II. 

14 JNSI., XIII, pp. 35 fl,- XVI. pp. 77 If. 15 //>»•</., XIV, pp. 26 ff. 

16 /HQ., XXXII, pp. 426.27; INSL XV, p. 182. 
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* Mr. Gupta has not cared to take into cognizance Sn Sata of 
the coins published by me/^- Rapson^* and Altekar;^* whether 
he identifies him with Sati of the Nanaghat inscription of 
Naganiki or regards him as a different king or whether he regards 
these coins as belonging to more than one king bearing the 
name Sata. 

The reading of the name Sati on the coins published by Prof. 
Mirashi, 1 still hold, is not certain; and if at all it is accepted 
for the sake of an argument it has a metronymic prefixed to it. 
If 12 aksaras cannot be accommodated on the coin, Mr. Gupta’s 
restoration of the legend cannot be accepted. Mr. Gupta wants 
me to substitute some other metronymic in place of the one 
proposed by him, but 1 would not like to plunge myself into an 
uncertain adventure. 

Mr. Gupta converts nasala read by Mirashi on the reverse 

of the coin into Rana Sala and then further transforms it into 
Rana Sala.^" If that is so, saliputasa Satisa occurs on the obverse 
and Rana Sala on the reverse. Is this all not contradictory and 
confounding? How can you have saliputasa Satisa, one king, 
on the obverse and Rana Sala, another king, on the 
reverse of the coin. 

Unless the legend on this coin is satisfactorily read, it is not 
possible to identify this king with, or distinguish him, from 
others. And even if Mr. Gupta’s reading is accepted here for 
the sake of argument how does it serve the purpose of giving 
legs to three kings bearing the name Sati ? 

Mr. Gupta has now categorically stated that he regards Sata, 
Sati or Sati as different and distinct from Satakarni.’^ In that 
case the number of kings having Sata, Sati or Sati as their 
name will not be only three but much more. Below 1 give 
some of them including the three Satis discovered by Mr. Gupta. 

17 JNSl., XU, pp. 94 fl. 18 BMCC:, A 

19 INSL, IV. pp. 26 & a8. 

20 INSI., XV. pp. 180-181 ; IHQ.. XXXU. p. 428. 

21 IHQ., XXXII. p. 429. 
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(i) Rajno Saliputasa siri Sati (of Mr. Gupta,’* based <Sn 
Mirashi**, coin). 

(а) Sati of the Nanaghit inscription of Naganika and Sati 
of the coin published by me.** 

(3) Madhariputra siri Sita of a Kanheri Cave inscription.** 

(4) Ratio Vasisthiputra siri Ch.ida Sati of Rapson’s coins. 

(5) Ratio Siri Cada Sati.** 

(б) Ratio go (ta na) Sita.** 

(7) Kana ..Sata.** 

(8) Siri Sata of the coins published by me,** Rapson*® and 
Altekar.** 

I do not regard Sata of the coins published by nae, Rapson 
and Altekar as one and the same person. These coins belong 
to Satakarni I and Satakarni 11. 

But Mr. Gupta is not correct when he says that “there is 
no parallel instance in Indian numismatics where short and long 
form of the names (name)** were used by any ruler on the coins 
of the same type,** “a view which he had expressed earlier 
also.** I had already pointed out that siri Cada Satisa of the 
coin is no other than Canda iri Satakarni of the Puranas.** On 
two coins of Gautamiputra Sri-Yajna-Satakarni also Sata is used 
for Satakarni.** Thus, both the long and short forms of 


22 Jl^SL, XV, pp, 180-182; IHQ., XXXII, pp. 427 ff. 

23 JNSI., XIU, pp. 131-133. 24 Ibid., pp. 35 ff. 

23 Ibid., XXX, pp, 289-90; Rapson CCBM : .-1 & K; pp. 30-31, 

26 Rapson : CCBM : A K, pp. 32-33; /HQ„ XXX, pp. 289-90. 

27 Rapson : BMCC lAiiK.p. 35; JNSI., II. p. 90, PL, VIII, No. 19, 
a8 JNSI., II. p. 91, PL. yill. No. 27-28. 

29 Ibid,, XII, pp. 94 ff, PL. X. II. 30 BMCC: A & K,p. 1. 

31 JNSI., IV, pp, 26 & 28. 

32 Girrecdon of a misprint. 33 IHQ., XXXII, p. 430. 

34 JNSI., XV, pp. 181-82. 35 IHQ., XXX, pp, 289-90. 

36 Rapson: CCBM : A <> K , p. 35; JNSI, II, p. 90 PL. Vlll, No. 19. 
i may add here that Satakarni occurs in its abbreviated form Sita on these 
coins and that karni of Satakarni is not there because it was not required 
•nd not because it is off the Ban, 1 have carefully examined the coins for 
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the names of these kings have been used unless Mr. Gupta comes 
forward with the volte face that sri Yajha-Sarakarni is different 
from sri Yajna-Sata and Sri Cada Sati from Canda Sri Satakarni. 

Sata has been taken as the abbreviation of Satakarni by all 
scholars. I have only added that Sati and Sati being the variants 
of Sata are also the abbreviations of Satakarni. The examples 
quoted above are enough to disprove the view of Mr. Gupta that 
Sata, Sati or Sati are not the abbreviations of Satakarni but names 
of different persons than Satakarni. Thus, his "only one 
instance" which he points out in support of his view that Sati 
cannot be identified with Satakarni is of no value for the 
purpose. His view, therefore, cannot be accepted. 

Sani Lal Kaiakb 


this purpose in order to anticipate the argument which can be easily 
advanced that karni of SStakarni is off the flan in these coins. 



Historical Significance of the Bhatutiya Inscription 

Rijyapala has generally been regarded as a weak ruler, having 
to his credit only the building of lofty temples and excavation 
of tanks.* But the recently discovered Bhaturiya inscription has 
led its editor, Sri S. P. Lahiry, to state in the pages of the 
Quarterly (XXXI, pp. 215(1.) that after having stored a large 
amount of gold, procured big elephants, and built up a large 
army, Rajyapala sent out an expedition and made the Mleccbas, 
Angas, Kalihgas, Vahgas, Odras, Pandyas, Karnatas, Latas, 
Suhmas and Gurjaras acknowledge his sovereignty.* The verses 
that he relies o«i to reach this conclusion are the following: — 
Matangair = mmadagarvvitair = upanatair = a'svorasair = bhiimijai*- 
rurvvya sasya-samrddhaya v[b)ahutithair — hemnancayair-arjjitaih J 
sampaksa* dvija-devatah iurapater — aditSHnevaspadafn^ 
yah irt-Rama-parakramena jayina tantr-ddhikart krtahj jy! j 
Mlecchair ss ucchannakalpath parijanavikalatr sz Anga-Kdlinga- 

Vahgairsz 

Odrair =s ud(^nafivair s= apagata-kapafaih Pandya^Karndta-Lataih 
Suhmaih sopa-pradanair = asi-bhaya’Cabitair = Gurjjara- 

krUa-edpair* = 

yasmaisoxtantrddhikdraAt vidadhati dadbire bharttur-djnd 

sirobbib I fS/ / 


1 Age oi Impendl Kanauj, p. 57, footnote 50. 

2 ///Q.. XXXI, p. 218. 

3 "asvorasairizbhumijaih" is translated by Mr. Lahiry as "the 
collection of broad-chested bbumijaa and bhiimija is given the sense of a 
Vdisya, even though it means nothing more than excellent horses born 
of the soil, i.e., born in India perhaps. 

4 Mr. Lahiry proposes to read samppahsa as sampujye. We agree 
with the emendation, because a verb is needed. 

5 Perhaps we should read, "aditsunaiva”. 

6 Mr. Lahiry thinks that we may read “oiryair” instead of “eSpair". 
y/e regard the emendation as unnecessary, For the meaning we assign 
to the expression see below. 
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• But the Brst oE these verses/- obviously, is the description, 
not oE military preparations but oE various charities conEerred by 
Rajyapala on Brahmanas with a desire to attain heaven. He gave 
them gold, land, elephants as well as horses; and that such 
charities were Ear from rare is known to us from various sources.' 
They would be in tune also with his work described in ail the 
other Pala records. The second verse would be more to the 
point, if we could believe chat Rajyapala was strong enough to 
conquer the whole of India. According to the interpretation 
given to it by Mr. Lahiry, Rajyapala’s orders were obeyed by the 
Pandyas, Karnatas, and the Lacas, i. e. the strongest powers of 
Daksinapatha; by Ahgas, Vahgas, Kalihgas, Suhmas and Odras, 
i. e. all the states of the east and south cast; and by the 
Gurjaras and Mlecchas, i. c. the rulers of the northern and 
western parts of India. The prasastikara could have gone even 
further, but without convincing any one of the truth of this 
conventional digvifaya, unless there were some other evidence to 
support these call claims. The Mlecchas, as suggested by Mr. 
Lahiry, were the Arabs. But with the territories of the Pratiharas 
lying between Sindh and Magadha, what chances could there 

7 Mr. Lahiry 's translation is as follows: — 

"He (Yaiodasa) was given the post by the victorious (Rajyapala) who 
was like Rama in prowess, aspired after the status of the King of gods 
(Indra), on the score of his elephants, infuriated with insolence, the 
collection of broad-chested bhiimijas, the land enriched with crop, the 
enormous heaps of gold earned, and the worship of gods and Brahmanas". 

Here Mr. Lahiry misses the fact that while dvija-devatah is in the 
Accusative plural, the means by which they are worshipped are naturally 
all in the Instrumental case. The worshipper is the jayi Rajyapala, the 
beings worshipped arc the Brahmanas or perhaps Brahmanas and gods, 
and the means of worship arc elephants, horses, crop-bearing land, and 
gold. "Mada-garvvitaih" would thus mean not "on the score of his 
elephants, infuriated with insolence, but with elephants, intoxicated with, 
rut." 

8 See for instance the account of jagaddeva in the Prabandbacinta- 
mani. 
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be of Rajyapala coming into contact with the Arabs and of nor 
only defeating but almost destroying themp Equally distant 
was Lau, the king of which is supposed by Mr. Lahiry to have 
been "some weak ruler of the Calukya dynasty almost ruined at 
that period”. Actually, however, Lau was at the time under 
the powerful Rastraku^a dynasty of Manyakheu and their 
feudatories, the Paramaras, whose chief, Siyaka II, issued the 
Harsola grant in A.D. The Karnatas, though identified by 
Mr. Labiry with the Calukyas of Kalyana, should again be 
regarded as the Kastrakutas of Manyakhcta, who arc referred to 
by this name in our epigraphs at least up to ^73 A.D., after 
which year alone can the Calukyas of Kalyana be regarded as a 
Karna(a power. There is no reason to believe, that cither Krsna 
11 or Indra 111 submitted to Rajyapala. Equally doubtful is the 
possibility of Pandya submission; their name has probably been 
brought in to justify the poetic claim that Rajyapala had conquered 
all the four quarters. 

Rajyapila’s fight with the rulers of Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga 
and Odra can be a fact; though the very fact that such a fight 
could be necessary shows the extremely limited dimensions of 
the kingdom ruled over by Rajyapala. That a ruler, with the 
slender resources that Rajyapala had, could have defeated power 
ful contemporaries like Mahipala Pratihara and Indra 111 seems 
unlikely. Actually perhaps the prasastikara even hesitated to 
say so when speaking of the Gurjaras, because the word Gurjara 
comes in only a$ a qualifying word. If we regard "GUrjara-krtta- 
capaih" as adjectival to Suhma, it would mean that the Suhina 
archers, whose services had been purchased by the Gurjaras, 
submitted to Rajyapala. The expression, as it stands, cannot 
be given the sense, "Gurjaras who were won by arrows”,* 
suggested by Mr. Lahiry. If Rajyapala had really been great, 

. 9 If it is treated as a babnvribi compound, it would be expounded 

as "Giirjaraib kritah c3pa yesith**. Curjarasea te kritacapa "can also be 
suggested, though it would not be really correct. To have Mr. Lahiry’s 
sense we should have cipa~kritaib,” 
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die conqueror o( practically the whole of India, there would have 
been enough of other eulogists also to commemorate his achieve* 
ments. The fact that he is dismissed merely as a pious ruler in 
the other prasastis makes us look askance at the claims advanced 
in the Bhaturiya inscription, claims which are being buttressed 
now by what we regard as a mistranslation of verse 7 and partly 
also of verse 8. We disagree with Mr. Lahiry on some other 
points too, but these we shall take up later. 

Dasharatha Sharma 



REVIEWS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF KHAROSTHI SCRIPT by 
Dr. C. C. Das Gupta, Ph. D., (Cantab) published by K. L, 
Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta pages 

The main aim oI the author of the book is to point out the 
variations that occurred in the Kharosthi script found in the 
documents discovered in India, Chinese Turkestan and elsewhere 
in the different periods from the 3rd century B.C. to about 3rd 
century A.D. The present work is more than a paleographical 
study as in every chapter there appears, as the background, a short 
but an upto date political history of the period, to which a cer- 
tain variety of Kharosthi script belongs, including the names of 
rulers and their successors as found in the documents of Niya 
and its neighbouring regions. 

The first nine chapters are devoted to the periods of Asoka, 
Negama-Coins, Indo-Bactrians, Tribal Coins, Indo-Scythians, 
Indo-Parthians, Kadphises 1 & II, the Kusanas, the Later Kusanas 
Khotan Dharniapada and the Kharosthi documents of Niya, 
Endcrc, etc. In Chapter XIV the author deals with the evolution 
of numerals and in the remaining chapters (XV-XVII), he offers 
his general observations on the script, its origin and history. 
There are three valuable appendices dealing with the Kharosthi 
script in ancient Persian coins and other documents, and a num- 
ber of Charts with keys illustrating the scripts of the different 
periods. 

All the Kharosthi documents discoversd so far have a great 
importance for a history of the spread of Indian culture in Central 
Asia and Eastern Turkestan. Very distinguished scholars like bten 
Konow, Bailey and Burrow have devoted much of their studies to 
the language and contents of the documents. Recently R. C. 
Agrawala has written a number of papers on the customs and 
religious practices found in the documents of Niya, Endere, 
Loulan etc. Dr. Das Gupta has filled up the lacuna in the 
studies of Kharosthi documents by this excellent treatise of his on 
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Kharosthi paleography. His study of the scripts is critical, 
scientific and exhaustive and bespeaks of his thorough knowledge 
of Indian paleography and indefatigable industry. It is indeed 
a milestone in the history of Indian palcographical researches. 
Dr. Das Gupta’s method of study and research is worth emulating 
by our young research scholars. 

Nalinaksha Dutt 

STUDIES IN INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE 
by U. N. Ghoshal M.A., Ph.D. Orient Longmans, Calcutta 
1957. pp.xxiv + 538. 

This imposing volume of more than five hundred pages 
collects together, in a thoroughly revised and convenietK form, 
some of the well-known author’s previous writings, and deals, 
as the title indicates, with certain interesting aspects of Indian 
history and culture. It consists of seventeen chapters, divided 
into four parts. The first part, which is a revised and enlarged 
version of his previous work on Indian Historiography, is the 
most extensive and informative, and perhaps the least controversial. 
After tracing the beginnings of historiography in the Vedic and 
Buddhist literature, it evaluates the current views on the historical 
tradition found in the Puranas, and proceeds to deal comprehen- 
sively and critically with Bina’s Harsa-carita (pp. 68-145) and 
Kalhana’s Raja-tar an gini (pp. 146-242). The second part of the 
work criticises the current schematic division of the so-called 
periods of Indian history. The third part is concerned with 
studies in Ancient Indian Polity, a subject in which for many 
years the author has specialised. After giving an exposition of 
what he considers to be the genius of this Polity, the political 
significance of the Vedic ceremonies of royal consecration is 
discussed. We find then a critical study of the characteristics of 
republican and mixed constitutions, which prevailed from the 
6th century B.C. to the 3td century A.D. This is followed by 
two chapters respectively on the status and functions of king’s 
ministers in ancient Indian polity, and on ancient Indian 

raq., SBPT. & DEC. 1958 14 
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administrative terminology. We know that some of these topitfs 
are highly controversial and involve a re-examination of previous 
views, but the author’s approach, so far as we can judge, is as 
objective and critical as the materials at his disposal permit. 
The last part of the work deals with some interesting topics of 
more general interest, such as a critical and historical study of the 
institution of slavery down to 800 A.D., the curious rite of 
head-offering to the deity, and the career of Divya and Bhlma 
of ancient Bengal. This part of the work is rounded off with a 
chapter on the factors which caused the downfall of ancient 
Indian political civilisation. 

In range, versatility and soundness of scholarship the work, 
which gives us some of the mature views of the author, is indeed 
a distinct contribution to our knowledge of the difficult subjects 
embraced in its wide scope. It is a pleasure to find that our 
author possesses a competent knowledge of Sanskrit which is 
often sadly lacking in some of our recognised Indian historians. 
His work, despite its acute criticism of previous views, is 
characterised throughout by well-balanced judgment and a keen 
common sense, the most uncommon of things. 

SusHiL Kumar De 

CATALOGUE OF THE COINS OF THE NAGA KINGS 
OF PADMAVATI by Dr. H. V. Trivedi, M. A., D. Litt., 
Deputy Director of Archaeology and Museums, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh; published by the Department of Archaeology 
and Museums, Madhyapradesh, 1957: pp, xl+60 with i map 
and 10 plates. 

The book under review is a welcome addition to the meagre 
literature on Indian numismatics. Its learned author has to be 
congratulated as one of the few Indians who have published such 
catalogues of coins in book form. 

In an introduction of 40 pages. Dr. Trivedi has discussed 
such topics as the outline of Naga history, the coinage and coin- 
types of the Nagas, the palaeography of the legends on the 
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r^aga coins, and the metrology oE the coins catalogued and the 
symbols noticed on them. There arc also four apendices on the 
capitals of the Nagas, the provenance of the Naga coins, mis- 
cellaneous coins discovered at Pawaya (ancient Padmavatl) and 
certain Naga coins found at Bhilsa. 

The introduction is followed by the catalogue in which about 
^00 coins have been enlisted in 14 sections mostly dealing with 
the issues of individual Naga Icings. The different varieties of 
the issues of the same ruler and the symbols on them have been 
carefully noted. The rulers represented are Vrsna or Vrsabhava 
(called Vrsa or Vrsabha in the incrodtiction, p, xii), Bhimanaga, 
Skandanaga, Vasunaga, Brhaspatinaga, Vibhunaga, Ravinaga 
(Ravi in the legends), Bhavanaga, Prabliakaranaga (Prabliakara in 
the legends), Devanaga (sometimes given as Devendra or Deva- 
nagendra in the legends) and Ganapatinaga (sometimes given as 
Ganapatlndra, Gaivipendra or Ganendra in the legends). There 
is also a section (pp. 53-58) dealing with 40 coins, the attribu- 
tion of which has been regarded as uncertain. 

It is difficult to say whether Ravi and Prabhakara actually 
belonged to the Naga family. The same appears to be the case 
with the king whose name has been given variously as Vrsa, 
Vrsabha and Vrsabhava. Though on one corroded specimen the 
letters sanaga have been read by Dr. Trivedi (p. 59, No. 4), the 
reading cannot be verified from the representation of the coin 
(Plate V, No. 9). One of the coins of the same king in the 
Gwalior Museum was shown to me when I visited the Museum 
in the company of a few young students of Indian numismatics 
about the end of December 1952. At the request of my young 
friends, I then gave my reading of the legend as maharaja-sri- 
Vrsabha and later noticed the coin in the Annual Report on 
Indian Epigraphy, 1952-53 (Appendix B, No. 138). In an 
article published in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Vol. XV, 1953, pp. 121-22, the legend on the same coin 
was quoted as maharaja-srt-Vrsand[^a\. The correct reading 
was however indicated by one of my young friends referred to 
above in the same journal, Vol XVI, I954» P'279» 
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There are many knotty problems confronting the student of 
the history and coinage of the Nagas. That the kings of the 
Naga lineage were ruling from different centres like Padmavatl, 
Mathura, Kantipuri and Vidisa is clear from the statements of 
the Puranas. But sometimes coins of the same Naga ruler are 
found in more than one of the places mentioned and it is 
uncertain whether the particular king ruled over a wider area 
covering more than one of the known centres of Naga power or 
the coins issued by the ruler of one area travelled to the other 
areas. The only Naga king who is definitely known from a 
tradition recorded in the Harsacarita to have had his capital at 
Padmavatl is Nagasena. But unfortunately none of his coins has 
as yet been discovered. 

Another difficulty is that the chronology of the Naga rulers 
excepting Nagasena, Ganpatinaga and Bhavanaga and their 
relations with one another cannot be determined. Naga- 
sena and Ganapatinaga were defeated by Samudragupta about 
the middle of the ^th century while Bhavanaga was the maternal 
grandfather of the Vakataka king Rudrasena I who Bourished 
about the second quarter of the same century and may be 
roughly assigned to its first quarter. Palaeography of the legends 
on the Naga coins may suggest in some cases that a particular 
ruler flourished somewhat later than another. But it is not 
possible to determine the chronological position of the various 
rulers satisfactorily on palaeographical grounds. Plates VII-IX of 
the book under review contain the eye-copies of the legends 
on Naga coins dealt with by Dr. Trivedi and scholars are 
welcome to verify his chronological arrangement of the Naga 
kings on the basis of palaeography. The representation of the 
coins in some cases docs not appear to be quite helpful in 
checking satisfactorily the accuracy of the drawings of some of 
the letters. 

By publishing the volume under review, Dr. Trivedi has 
earned the gratitude of all students of Indian numismatics. 

P. C. Sircar 
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^ CHANDOGYA BRAHMANA with the commentaries of 
Gunavisnu and Sayana. Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series No. i. Edited by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya, Professor 
of Vcdic Language, Literature and Culture, Department of Post- 
Graduate Training and Research, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Published by the Principal, Sanskrit College. 

We have here a critical edition of the first two sections of 
the Chandogya Brahmana, otherwise known as Mantrabrahmana, 
together with the commentaries of Gunavisnu and Sayana. These 
sections contain mantras to be used in ditferent domestic rites 
and many of them are still in use in Hindu religious rites. Prof. 
Bhattacharya has already edited another collection of similar 
mantras with the commentary of one of the two present commen- 
tators, viz., Gunavisnu, in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series, 
Calcutta. His edition of the Brahmanasarvasva of Haliyudha, 
another work of the same type, is nearing completion in the 
same Series. He is thus thoroughly conversant with the mantras 
used in domestic rituals along with their interpretations and this 
has been of great help in the preparation of the edition undpr 
review. This is based on the collation of about a dozen manus- 
cripts belonging to different manuscripts libraries in India and 
abroad. Published editions of the work and portions of com- 
mentary have also been compared for what they arc worth. The 
reconstruction of the text of the commentaries from the manus- 
cript presented considerable difficulties as the commentaries 
occasionally got mixed up in a manuscript leading to much con- 
fusion. Our editor has been able after careful sifting to sepa- 
rate the texts and resolve the confusion. Care has been taken to 
make the edition helpful to scholars in every way. Thus the 
text of every mantra is followed by a concordance which refers 
to the places of occurrence of the mantra in different basic works 
and records the variant readings. Quotations and references in 
the commentaries are traced to their sources. Exegetical diSer- 
ences are pointed out from various works. This will be specially 
helpful in studying the development of exegetical literature 
particularly with reference to Vedic texts. Valuable indices 
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(c. g., of mantras, of important words, of works and authors 
cited by the commentators as also of citations made by them) 
have been appended to the work. Here is a handsome and 
useful edition of a Vedic text for which the world of scholars 
will be thankful to the learned editor for his honest labour and 
to the Principal of the Sanskrit College and the Government of 
West Bengal for introducing a new scries of publications with 
the purpose of giving publicity to the research work done in the 
College. 

Chintaharan Chakravarii 


STUDIES IN THE UPAPURANAS. Vol. I. Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Research Scries, No. 11 . Edited by R. C. Hazra, 
M. A., Ph. D., D. Litt., Professor af Smrti and Purana, Depart- 
ment of Post-Graduate Training and Research, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. Published by the Principal, Sanskrit College. 

Dr. Hazra has made himself famous by his scholarly investi- 
gations into the literature of the Puranas. The first instalment 
of these investigations dealing principally with what arc called 
the Mahapuranas was published in book form in 1940 under the 
title Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu Rites and Customs. 
It was reviewed in these pages in 1941 (Vol. XVII pp. 271-3). 
Now comes the second instalment with the title Studies in the 
Ufapurdnas of which the first volume is under review. It is 
gathered that four more volumes will be required to complete 
the studies and to give a comprehensive analysis of the literature. 
This volume which deals with Saura and Vaisnava Upapuranas 
is divided into five chapters. Beginning with a general account 
of Upapurana literature— its extent, antiquity and origin — it 
goes on to give detailed critical accounts of individual works, 
c.g., one Saura Upapurana, three major and five minor Vaisnava 
Upapuranas. It concludes with short descriptive notes on some 
lost Upapuranas, three Saura and thirteen Vaisnava. These 
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t)otcs were compiled on the basis of known fragmentary 
manuscripts and references found in later works. Of course, 
further information may be forthcoming in course of time as and 
when more manuscripts and works come to the notice of scholars. 
I may point out in this connection that a small extract attributed 
to the Brhadvamanapurana concerning the protection of ail the 
limbs of Krsna is known and recited on the birth of a male 
child in some families of East Pakistan. It is popularly called 
Sarvangaraksa. It is found in manuscript as well as in printed 
form (Calcutta, 1322 B. S.) in many houses, especially of the 
priests. The work, so far as it goes, contains a mine of valuable 
information regarding the Upapuranas. When the whole series 
comes to be completed, it is hoped, the world of scholars will 
have before them an encyclopaedia of the vast Purana literature, 
a good portion of which is inaccessible or little known. Dr. 
Hazra’s work on the Puranas like that of Dr. Kane on the 
dharmasastras is expected to be indispensable to every scholar 
interested in the old literature and culture of India. Other 
branches of Sanskrit literature, especially the Tantras, stand in 
the need of similar treatment at the hands of competent 
scholars. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


SELECT INSCRIPTIONS OF BIHAR. By Prof. Radha 
Krishna Choudhary M. A., Puranshastri, Hindustani Culture 
Academy Prizeman, F. R. A. S. (London), Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, G. D. College, Begusarai (Bihar). 

This booklet gives in Devanagari characters the text of one 
hundred inscriptions presumably found in Bihar — the find-spots 
of a few are not mentioned — and belonging to periods ranging 
from the 6th century B. C. to the 17th century A. D. The 
learned compiler frankly admits : 'I have refrained from giving 
details about every inscription as foot-notes because they arc 
already there whence I have taken.* But the sources are also not 
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systematically mentioned. In an introduction gists of the inscrip^ 
tions are given and occasionally attention is drawn to the im> 
portance, either political or cultural, of particular records. There 
arc three appendices : i. History of Indian Epigraply — a short 
review. 2. Reference to Bihar in Inscriptions not included in 
this volume. 3. Historical geography of ancient Bihar which 
gives a list of names, witli short notes, of ancient towns and 
villages of Bihar. In a foreword Dr. D. C. Sircar gives a short 
outline of the history of Bihar, the study of which, he hopes, 
will be stimulated by the work under review. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


RATNAKIRTINIBANDHAVALI. Tibetan Sanskrit works 
Scries, vol. III. Edited by Prof. Anantlal Thakur, Mithila Sans- 
krit Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research. 

Buddhist scholars made valuable contributions to Indian logic 
from quite an early period. It is a matter of deep regret that very 
few of their works have so far come to light and our knowledge 
about them is mainly drawn from references made to them in 
known works. Fortunately for the world of scholars a good 
number of works of these scholars, which were considered as lost, 
are found among the photographic copies of manuscripts brought 
from Tibet by Mahapandita Rahula Sahkrtyayana. Scholarly edi- 
tions of these works are being published in the Tibetan Sanskrit 
works scries introduced by the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
which has already issued two volumes in the scries. The 
present volume publishes twelve treatises of Ratnaklrti of 
which three were already published by the late Mahamaho- 
p^hyaya Haraprasad Sastri through the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
with the help of manuscripts secured by him. For the remaining 
nine the learned editor had to depend solely on the photoprints 
mentioned above. It is difficult to reconstruct an old text from 
a single old manuscript, especially a photoprint. And the 
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Icyned editor seems to have done his task fairly well. In tjuite a 
good number of cases where the readings of the manuscript 
appeared to be wrong he had to suggest emendations. He has 
identified a large number of quotations found in the treatises. In 
an introduction he has dealt with the manuscript material, the 
works and their author, specially the position occupied by him 
in the history of Indian logic. There are three indices, one of 
proper names, one of quotations and one of peculiar words. 

S. K. 


IHQ., SEPT. & DEC. 1958 
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Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, 

vol. XIV, pts. 1-2 r57-'58) 

V, KaGHAvan — The Y ttkLuhptka on the Sankhyakarika : Correc- 
tions and hmendiittons in the Text. Tins j)a[)cr, coiiciniiccl 
from vol. XII ol die journal, presents lurcher correciions and 
emendations ot the published texts, 

S, SiniKAMANiA SastivV — N yayadipaViiTi with tivo Commentaries. 
The w(»rk IS by Anarulabodhacdrya (between < o^o and 1150 
A.U.), and tin* C ommentaries are by Annbhtftisvarnpdcarya 
(before i2i^o A. D.) and SukhaprakaTimuni (1200-1250 
A.D.). I hey ai( critically edited by the present anchor 

S, Shan’kgr Kaji ' — k lilaUThara Alvar and Raskhan : A Corn pa- 
raiive Study. Kulasehhaia Alvar was one ol the twelve Alvars 
ot lamil and was horn to Diitavratha, the Kin^; ot Calicut m 
the lirst hall ot the ^th tentury A. D. Raskhan, the Muslim 
6arilar, fhnirished in the 2nd half of the 17th century A.D, 
Tl loiigli l)cl()iij,in^ to ihiFtrciiC religions ilic)' were tlcvoiccs 
of the LorJ Visnu in tlic forms of Rama aiiJ Krsna- 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXXVIII, pts. Ml (’57) 

Akya Ramchanuka Cj. ri\V;\Ki — Some Unknown Sources of the 
History of Mewar (1565-1628 V.S.). The unknown sources 
unravellct! here inclucft; tlic PaUa of Thikana Delwara, Khyats 
ballads^ two Copper-plates from Kisangadh, Colophons of 
fain MSS, Khuman-Raso, 

P. S. Sasiri — The Rgvedic Poetic Spirit. 

P. K. Code — The History of The Aksayavata {Undecaying 
Banyan Tree) at Praydga and Gaya as Revealed by Some 
Sanskrit Texts — Between the First Century A.D. and 1^00. 

S. K. DiKSHIT — The Problem of the Kusanas and the Origin of 
the Vikrama Sarnvat. It is continued from the last volume. 

SuRYAKANTA — Sar ts, Soma and Sira, 
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V. M. Bedekak — Studies in Saihkhya ; Pancasikba and Caraka. 

R. D. Karmarkar— .T/ je Title 'Mahavtracanta' . 

Calcutta Review, vol. 147, no. 3 (June, ’58) 

Chinmoyee Devi— T/ jtf Santa Rasa. It is an attempt to show 
from various sources that the Santa rasa is the basts of all 
the Rasas. With the help of cliffereiitiatiug element a parti- 
cular Rasa emerires and when that differentiating clement 
disappears it merges in the ianta again. 

Indian Philosophy and Culture, vo!. HI. no. 2, (June, ’58) 

Indrachandra — Jain Theory of Knowledge. 

UuMiLA Rani Sharma — The Influence of Theism on liuddhism. 

Jaina Antiquary, vol. XXI, no. H, (Dec ’55) 

AmuH LaL SaSTRI — W k (Maha- 

kavi Vagbliata and Ins Kavyaiiusasana). 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, vol. II, (’57) 

M. Shahidullah — The Philology of the Pashto [..anguage. 

Abu Imam — A Re-examination of .indhra Chronology. 

S. A. Q. HuSAINI — The History of the Maditra Sultanate — 

The discussion covers the entire p, nod beginning from 
the establishment of tlie Sultanate in 1333 A.D. to 137^^, 
when It came to an end. 

Journal of the Bihar Research Society 

vol. XLII, pts. Ill & IV (Sept-Dec. ’56) 

V. V. Mirashi — The Epoch of the Ganga Era. 

Anima Sengupta — Sunya-vdda in Nyaya-Sutra — A critical 

exposition. 

S, V. SoHONi — Vina Coin Type of Samudragupta and Kumara- 
gupta I 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 

vol. XV, pts. 1-2 (Nov, ’57-Feb. ’58) 

Tarasankar Bhattacharya — Gangesa's Treatment of General- 
Non-Existence {Samanyabhavih) . 

P. S. Sastri — The ligvedic Theory of Drama . — The writer gives 
some hints about the dramatic contents of the Rgveda. In 
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the earlier stage, stage Ballad and Drama were indistin'J 
guishable. The dramatic hymns arc X, lo., X. 915., I. 
179., III. 33., etc. 

Tapo Nath Chakravarti — References to Certain Rites and 
some I'lora in the Early Sanskrit Literature and Inscriptions 
of Rengal. Tlic Ramacarita ol Sandhyakara Nandi (early part 
ot tl\e 1 2th cent. A.D.) gives in the 3rd chapter of his work 
a dtscriptiun ol the trees and plants of Varendri (North 
Bengal), liomc of the poet. They arc specially discussed here. 

K. s. I’HAITACHARYA — Some Broad Aspects on Indian Grammar 
and the 1 heory Sphota. 

Journal of Indian History, — vol XXXV, pt. 11 (Aug. ’57) 

1). 15. Di.skalkar — Classification of Indian Epigraphical Records, 

P. 15. Desai — Jainism in Kerala. 

Ibid., -vol, XXXV, pt. Ill (Dec. ’57) 

D. B. Di.skalkar — Adaterials on tvhich Indian Epigraphical 
Records were Incised. The author classifies the epigraphical 
records on the basis of the stone materials used for inscrip- 
tions, viz., rocks, caves, rock-cut temples, columns and 
pillars, pedestals of stone images, statues, sculptures, archi- 
tectural pieces, etc. 

M. Arokiaswami — Democratic Experiments in Ancient South 
India. 

Journal of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 

vol. VI, No. 2 (Oct ’57) 

V. A. J'NaKI — Historical Geography of Settlements in Kerala. 
In this paper the development of settlements in Kerala from 
the early times to the i8th cent, is discussed, drawing upon 
the sources of ancient literature, local histories, and the 
reports by traders and travellers. 

Ibid., vol Vll no. 1 (March, ’58) 

A. G. Javadekar— Double-Edged CatuskoU of Advaita 
Vedanta. 

UmakaNT P. Shah — Brahma Sdnti and Kaparddi Yaksas. 
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Ibid., vol. Vll, no. 3 (March ’58) 

S. N. Vyas — Religious Beltefs in the Ramayana. 

V. M. Kulkarni — Sftd-Ravana Kathanaka of Hemacandra. 
SiVAPRASAD Bhattacharyya — and the Harivamsa. 

H. C. Bhyani — Caturmukha, one of the Earliest Apabhramsa 
Epic Poets. Facts about the life of this Apabhramsa poet 
have been culled from the Srngdraprakdsa of Bhoja. His 
poetic works arc Abdhimathana and Sandhibandha. 

Ibid., — vol. Vll, no. 4 (June. ’58) 

Anantalal Fhakur — Influence of Buddhist Logic on Alafnkdra 
Sastra. The purpose of the paper is to show that Buddhistic 
elements made a permanent impression on the Alaihkarasastra 
in its hey days and continued to exert the same influence 
unabatingly long after tlie decline of Buddhism in India. 
This was perhaps because, both the Buddhist Logic and 
Philosoj hy and the Alamkara ^.Istra thrived in the land of 
Kasmir. 

B. J. Sandesara — The Sankhapardbhava Vydyoga, A Historical 

Sanskrit Play by Harihara {I'^th cent. A.D.) 

U. P. Shah — Geographical and Ethnic Data from the Kdsyapa 
Samhitd. The various uses of certain words, common to 
Sanskrit, Pah, and Ardhamagadlu, are discussed here. They 
arc cora, ganika and ve'syd. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

pts 1 and 2 (1958) 

Duncan M. Derrett — A Strange Rule of Smni and a Suggested 
Solution . — The author deals witli the problem of the inheri- 
tance of a woman to the property of her parents or husband. 
A restricted inheritance was prescribed by various lawgivers 
and jurists of ancient India. 

C. Hooykaas — Four line Yamakain the Old Javanese Ramayana, 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. XXVI, 

(New Series), pt. 2 (Sept. ’57) 

H. D. Velankar — Agni Hymns in Mandala VIII. 
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N. J. Si UNDE — The Mythology of the Yajurveeia. 

V, H. Pandit — Origin and Growth of Jyotisa Sastra. An 
account of the five ancient Siddliantas which mark the begin- 
ning of scientific astioniiny is given here. Of these the 
Roniaka SicUlhania seems to be of late origin. 

Jayadeva Yogendua — Sdmkhya in the Moksa-parvan. 

S. A. Dauge — The Tand.iva Rtddle. Many non-Aryan cus- 
toms got mixed up with those of the Aryans and tins led 
some scholars to believe that the Pandavas were non- 
Aryans. The problem is discussed in the paper. 

Our Heritage, vol. III. pi. 11 (July-Dee. 55) 

S. K. Dl ; — Wit Humour and Satire in Ancient Indian Literature. 
Ihc jcholar deals with the secular suieot literature and delves 
into every branch of it in tins exhaustive essay, Ihc religious 
tendency in our litcr.itme ml used .seriousness into it and so 
humour, wit and satiie c uild not remain the primary motive 
ilieie. 

Kalidas P>hattachakyva — 'The Indian Concept of Knowledge 
and Self (yd instalment^ 

Duuga Mohan Bhattachayya — 77j<? Condition ofVedic Studies 
in Ancient and Mediaeval Bengal as Reflected in hpigraphic 
Records and Literary References. A large number of cpigraplnc 
records and various types of literary references arc adduced 
in the paper as evidence of the existence of distinguished 
Vedic scholars in ancient Bengal. The learned s. ns of Bengal 
were honoured in other parts of India for their proficiency in 
the Veda. Vedic Bhdsyas left by them arc living proofs of 
their attainments in Vedic learning. 

R. C. Hazka — The Sources of Dharma. 

ViMAN Chandka Bhattachakyy —An Aspect of Justification of 
Jik-Alantras in the Aitareya Brahmana. 

joYDEB Ganguly Basic Authorities Utilised in the Smrti 
Works of Mithtla. 
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The Vaitanasutra* 


X 

1. In the animal sacrifice the Brahman dedicates a full- 
spoon offering to Visnu by reciting the stanza : “Far, Oh 
Visnu’* (VII. 26. 3. f). 

2. While the tree, of which the sacrificial post is made, is 
cut down he (the Brahman) recites the stanza: “Of the hostile” 
(X. 6. i). 

3. The washing of the sacrificial post is to be perpetrated 
with the recitation of the stanza: “That to you, who are 
experienced in the art.” (X. 6. 3). 

4. The anointing (i. c. rubbing of the cream all over the 

post) is to be done with the recitation of the stanza: “You, 

please anoint, anoint thoroughly” (XVIII. 3. 18). 

5. The polishing (of the same) is to be done well 
concomitantly with the utterance of the stanza : “To me, who am 
well polished” (VII. 33). [The rubbing of the cream upon the 
same is to be perpetrated with the recital of the Gandhapravada 
stanzas (XII. i. 23-25).] 

6. Rolling of the same with the garment is to be performed 
with the recital of the stanza: “Which garment to you” 
(VIII. 2. 16). 

7. When the Yupa is placed on the sacrificial straw 

the Brahman recites the stanza : ‘Oh tree, on the spread straw” 

(XII. 3. 33). 

8. The erecting of the post is to be performed with the 
utterance of two stanzas: “Oh tree, together” (XII. 3. 15) and 
“Upon which the sadas” (XII. i. 38). 

9. The laying down of the lower part of the Yupa into 
the pit is to be perpetrated with the recital of the stanza: 
“Stand firmly as supporter” (XII. 3. 35). 

* Continued from IHQ., vol. 34, no. 2 June, 195^, Supplement, 
page 29. 
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10. The raising of the same is to be perpetrated with the 
recital o£ two stanzas: “The feats of Visnu (VII. 26. 6-7). 

1 1 . The (eleven) preliminary offerings are to be dedicated 
with the recital of (eleven) stanzas of the hymn: “Kindled to- 
day” (V. 12). 

12. Of those, which glorify the Narasathsa, the second 
(the second preliminary offering concerning the Narasathsa) is to 
be dedicated with the utterance of the stanza : “A god among 
the gods” (V. 27. 2). 

13. 14. In an animal sacrifice on the occasion of the 
distribution of fires the Brahman performs the preliminary sacri- 
fice with the recital of the stanza: “Raised are his” (V. 27). 
Then certain performances take place, of which the first is 
indicated by the words: “Lead him here” (IX. 15. i) and the 
last is anointing (with butter).* 

15. Then he recites the stanza: “The share to Indra” (IX. 
5. 2) which should be modified according to the difference of 
gods, to whom the animal is sacrificed. 

16. During the untying of the animal the Brahman recites: 
'•Who commands” (II. 34. i). 

17. While it is carried (to the Samitra fire) he should offer 
a gift specially meant for untying by reciting the stanzas: “Oh 
shepherd of the world ! may our sacrificial animal, which is let 
loose, obtain its due share. Being fully conversant may god Agni 
carry to the gods their food — which is the sacrificial offering, 
that contains three folds and seven threads. Your two fangs 

1 Wc I1.WC lolloweil Calancl, who construes the word pasau of the 
sutra 14 as a part of the sutriv 13. Caland points out that such an emen- 
dation finds support from certain Vedic texts, e. g. Katy XVI. i. n., 
Mahidhara at Vaj. S. XXVll. 29. Istika pasu is a consecrated animal, 
particularly a goat which is dedicated to Prajapati. I he above-referred 
performances include Anumantrana at the time of the bringing of the 
animal, carrying of the fire as also of the killed animal, washing of the 
feet of the animal, cutting of the same, throwing into fire of the sacrifi- 
cial offerings, pouring down of water, taking the animal from the fire 
and the anointing of the same with butter. 
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y^hich tear (others) hang down towards the right and they stand 
opposite to each other. Oh father ! may the sacrificial offering, 
which is tied to the post and which we have resigned (just now) 
not imperil us. Being propitious and uninjured may you 
proceed further and run to the stable of Indra being fully cogni- 
sant of the way. May the wise and judicious brush you granting 
recreation and strength to the sacrificer. 

1 8. When the animal is killed they go round it turning 
(at first) to the right 

19. During the offering of the fat he pronounces the 
aphorism; “Oh Jatavedas, with the fat” (Kaus. sutra 45. ii). 
By reciting the 5 ambhu and Mayobhu stanzas (I. 5 and 6) 
they cleanse themselves on the Catvala. 

20. With suitable stanzas the Brahman offers the sacrificial 
cake, dedicated to Indra-Agni and the sacrificial gift, prepared 
from the body of the killed animal. 

21. Called upon (by the Adhvaryu) the Agnidhra brings 
the charcoal for subsequent offerings from the Samitra Brc and 
piles it up before the Hotr. 

22. When the pike for piercing the heart of the animal is 
placed (upon the surface of the earth) they mutter the hymn : 
“Oh king! to you in the water” (Vll. 83). 

Here ends the second chapter of the Vaitana-sutra, annexed 
to the Atharva-veda. 

XI 

1. He, who intends to perform the Soma sacrifice, offers a 
bull to Indra-Agni, provided his father and grand-father have not 
drunk the Soma (i.e. have not performed the Soma sacrifice). 

2. He selects the sacrificial priests — one as Brahman, who 
is conversant with the Atharvan and the Ahgiras, — one as 
Udgatr, who is versed in the Soma-lores,— one as Hotr, who is 
(thoroughly) acquainted with the l^gveda and another as 
Adhvaryu, who is deeply imbued with the knowledge of the 
Yajus. 
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3. Brahmanacchaihsin, Potr and Agmdhra are the associate.^ 
oE the Brahman, so is also the Sadasya, Prastotr, Pratihotr and 
Subrahmanya are (the helpers) of the Udgatr; Maitrivaruna, 
Acchavaka and Gravastut of the Hotr and Pratiprasthatr, Nestr 
and Unnetr of the Adhvaryu. 

4. In the spring the Soma sacrifice takes place according 
to the variety of the caste. The conditions suitable for a 
sacrificial place are stated by the rule “The sacrificial place” 
(Kaus sutra 60.18) (and the same obtain here too.) 

5. The place should be such that by its eastern side there 
occur a pit, a cleft, a tree, a river or a path. On the eastern 
side there should not be space enough for a second sacrifice. 

6. The Brahman directs all his attention to the forms (the 
respective forms) of the Soma. 

7. In the Diksanlya (isti) he offers the secrificial cake to 
Agni-visnu witli the recital of aphorisms. 

8. It ends in the Patnisamyaja. 

9. While the consecrated person is anointed by the 
Adhvaryu, he mutters the stanza: “The Anointing” 
(VI. 124.3). 

10. He utters the stanza : “It will purify me” (VI. 19.1), 
while he is purified by a tuft of Darva. 

1 1 . While he is asked to sit upon the skin of a black goat 
he utters: “The well-protected” (VII. 6.3). 

1 2. After he is solemnly declared as consecrated by the 
Adhvaryu, he may move of his own accord." 

13. When the sun sets, he (the Diksita) after breaking 
silence pays homage to the sun with the stanza : ‘•Reverence to 
the disappearing” (XVII. 1.3) and worships the stars with the 
formula: “May the glow and the beams of the stars protect me”.® 

a Caland points to the fact that tlic Yajamana is not at liberty to 
leave his scat, but tlic priests can do it if they so like. 

3 As pointed out before, here too Caland docs not seem to have 
correctly translated upatisthate, which means 'worships,* Secondly mi 
avatim should better be interpreted as ‘protect me’ than as ‘promote me,’ 
which Caland suggests. 
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• 14. On the south of the Ahavanlya fire there take place 

certain perfornianccs, of which the first is indicated by the 
utterance of the word “Cushion” and the last is looking to (some 
phenomena).* 

15. (After the observation ceremony is over) to him, who 
is mentioned in the mantra he (the Diksita) pronounces the 
stanza: ‘‘Again, let breath” (VI. 53. 2).® 

16. When the sun is up he worships the sun with the 
formula: ' ‘May the glow and the rays of the sun protect me” 
and the stanza : “Homage to the rising” (XVII. i. 22).'' 

17. The rites, (which the Diksita is to observe), are the 
following : 

18. He docs not rise before any person, nor pays obeisance 
to anybody. 

19. He docs not (ordinarily) call anybody by name, but 
at the end of the name he utters the word “Vicaksana” in the 
case of the brahmin but “canasita” in the case of the Ksatriya.^- 

20. He should not perform the distribution of daily gifts, 
sacrifice, cooking and the Veda-studies. 

21. He should avoid the (twelve) good activities. 

22. He should bear a head-band. 

23. He should clench the fist. 

24. (After the period of Vagyamana is over) he should 
raise up the first three fingers beginning from the thumb. 

25. He should take the horn of a stag and scratch with 
the same. 

26. When he has not maintained the reservation of speech 
or slackened his fisc he should mutter (this formula). 

4 Caland suggests that instead of Kaiipvetyadi one should read 
Kasifvityadi. 

5 We have given the above translation in the light suggested by 
Caland; but we think that the correct translation should be: (After the 
observation ceremony is over) the Diksita utters what has been stated in 
the hymn : “Again, let breath." 

6 As before Caland does not seem to be accurate in his translation. 

7 Caland suggests that the expression Prajapatya refers to a Ksatriya. 
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XII 

1. After I turn from the cast to the west may the 
Agnihotra and the Full-moon sacrifice— both enter into me with 
imperishablencss granting me the fulfilment of my desires. 

After I turn from the west to the east may the night-shelter 
and the New-moon sacrifice (Both enter into me etc.) After I 
turn from the south to the north may the soul and the ancestor- 
sacrifice (both enter into me etc.) 

After I turn from the north to the south may the voice and 
the Isti (both enter into me etc.) 

After I turn from here (from below, from the earth) to above 
may the seed and the food (both enter into me etc.) As I turn 
from there (from above) to below may the power of sight and 
the animal sacrifice (both enter into me etc.) 

2. After the end of the consecration he mutters these 
formulae for the achievement of the good. 

3. During the consecration when he stands outside the altar 
the Sun should not rise or set over his head; the Sun should not 
shine upon him except while he is in the Dhisnya. 

He should speak the truth. 

5. In ease of violation of rites he worships the Ahavanlya 
fire with the words: “If out of carelessness” (VII. io6).® 

6. After he has taken a clod of earth with the stanza : 
“Great truth” (XII. i, 1) he passes urine and stool (in the hole) 
while he mutters the stanza: “May the water purify us” 
(Xll. I. 30). By the clod of earth he purifies himself, while he 
utters the half-stanza: “Oh earth, by the purifier” ( 1 . c. cd). 

7. If his staff or something like it be broken the Diksita 
always recites the stanza: “Whoever without” (XIV. 2. ^7), 
Whatever he will have to do as atonement for inauspicious 
dreams has been treated before and such a course is prescribed 
here too if the occasion arises. Eventually here too there is an 

8 Here too Caland docs not seem to have correctly translated the 
word up4tisthate. 
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occasion for performing the ritual, which is indicated by the 
words: “From the heaven to me” (VI. 

8. If he throws saliva he mutters the following stan2a to 
himself: “If 1 have spat here too being totally careless of the 
sweet, may Agni and Savitr push the saliva into my mouth.” 

9. If he discharges semen he utters the stanza : ‘‘1 invoke 

here whatever of my energy has come out of me in my state of 
carelessness; may that help me to be replenished.” 

10. While he has spoken something not sanctioned by the 
(Sastras he mutters the stanza “Go off far” (V. 7. 7). 

11. During the crossing of the water he should utter the 
stanza: ‘‘The stony” (XII. 2. 26). 

12. If there be showers of rain upon him while he stands 
in an uncovered place, he utters the stanza: “The water from 
the ocean” (IV. 27. 4). 

13. If there be an outburst of anger he should mutter: 
“Down like the string” (VI. 42). 

14. From the milk of a cow, of which the calf has got the 
similar colour he (the Brahman) prepares a cake (of rice), anoints 
it, removes it in the north (of the fire), raises it up, utters the 
word hifn over it ( i.e. the cake ) and pours down over it 
the residue of the butter, dedicated to gods with the recital 
of the Garbhavedana (II. 23) and Puiiisavana (V. 25) hymns and 
(at last) makes his wife eat the same while she is in her period 
of menstruation.^ 

XIII 

1. In a Jyotistoma (-sacrifice) three days are necessary for 
the Diksa, or a countless number of days; for Ahlna, however, 
only twelve. 

2. At the end of the Diksa in the Prayanlya (-isti) the 
Brahman concomitantly with the recital of aphorisms dedicates 
the sacrificial gifts to Pathya svasti, Agni, Savitr and Aditi, but 

9 C aland rightly points out that the expression far am in the 
sentence is superfluous and unnecessary, because we have already got the 
word jayam as the object of the verb frSiayet. 
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while dedicating to the first (i.e. Pathya) he recites two stanzas.: 
“The rich paths” (III. ^•’j) and “The bundle o£ the Vedas for 
the good” (VII.28.1): (those, which are to be recited for other 
sacrificial gifts arc according to the Vait. 1.3). 

3. It (the Prayaniya-isti) ends in Samyu. 

(With the Anumantrana) the Brahman offers the full- 
spoon gift from the Dhruva. 

5. With the stanza: “Under whose wide” (VII. 263) the 
Brahman comes out of the hut (where the above-referred s.tcrifice 
takes place) and to the cow, which serves as the fee for Soma- 
purchase and which is led to the eastern or the northern direction 
he addresses the stanza : “Mount upon the sky” (XIII. i. 34). 

6. During the sacrifice of the seventh foot-step he recites 
the stanza: “The place of Ida” (III. 10. 6) 

7. In the place, where (later) the sound holes (would be 
made), he (the Brahman) holding gold (i.e. a ring) in his hand, 
sifts the Soma upon the skin of a bull, while he utters the 
hymn: “To this” (VII. 14). 

8. Then he whispers the hymn : “This thousand” 
(VII. 22). 

9. When the Soma purchase is complete he (the Brahman) 
takes the head-band from the consecrated. 

10. With the stanza: “With a long life” (III. 31. 10) he 
(the Brahman) rises to meet the Soma, (which is brought 
to him). 

11. While the Soma is brought in front he goes to the 

south of the fire and mutters the Apratiratha hymn (XIX. i 3). 

12. While the king Soma is brought from the chariot, on 

which he mounts at the time of his journey and is placed on the 

seat, he pronounces the stanza : “The firm with the firm” 

(VII. 94). 

13. In the Atithya-isti while the Soma is placed on the 
scat in the south of the Ahavanlya fire he (the Brahman) touches 
the sacrificial gift (i.e. the sacrificial cake which is baked upon 
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nine pans and is dedicated to Visnu) with the hymn: ‘ •The 
sacrifice through the sacrifice” (VII. 5).*® 

14. During the dedication of the sacrificial cake to Visnu 
he (the Brahman) utters the stanza: “Now of Visnu” 
(VII. 26. i) 

15. The Isti ends wi h the dedication of the Ida. 

16. He (the Adhvaryu) pounds the grease for five times in 
a Tanunaptra vessel by uttering the formulas: “I draw you 
here for the lords,” “I draw you all around for the lords”, “I 
draw you for the Tanunaptr”, “I draw you for the powerful,” 
“I draw you for the strongest among the strong.” 

17. They (the sacrificial priests along with the sactificer) 
touch the grease (ajya) with the formula: “You are unattacked, 
unassailable, the power of gods, the protector from curse and 
himself not subject to curse; may the lord of consecration 
approve my consecration, the lord of asceticism my penance; 
may I directly reach to the holy truth, lead me to fortune; (here 
only) the initiated pronounces the aphorism, which contains the 
catch word ‘consecrated’. 

19, 20. The Adhvaryu enquires to the Agnidhra:, 
“Agnidh! does the water boil”? The Agnidhra replies: “Boils 
indeed the water, which is divine and which is strengthened 
by Ffta”.’^ 

21,22. The Adhvaryu utters: “Come with it”; thus 
the Agnidlira raises it ( the waters ) by the string of the kusa 
grasses. 


10 Calaiid reads ahhimrsati in the place of ahhimnanii of the text of 
Garbe. He compares it with etair evatithyam abhimrsed yajfiena 
yajnam ayajanta devati. Gop, Drah. II. 2. ii. s. f. 

1 1 . Caland emends rtavrta of Garbe’s text as rtlvrdha, which he 
translates as ‘das rta-starkende' i.c. “one, which is stengthened by Rta*’ 
or “one, which strengthens the Rta,” But if one follows Garbe one 
should translate the expression as “which is covered by Rta,” in- 

stead of what has been suggested by Caland. 
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23. After they liavc touched the water with their hairds 
tiicy (i. e. the sacrificial priests and the sacrificcr) make the 
Soma increase and while doing it they pronounce the following 
stanzas: “Oh king Soma! may you grow thread by thread for 
Indra, who wins the booty. May Indra grow for you, may you 
grow for Indra. Make us, your friends, rich in acquisitions, 
wisdom, posterity, and possessions. Oh god Soma! for well 
being I shall bring the pressing to successful completion. 

24. After they have touched the water again, raising their 
hands, of which the back sides they have placed downwards 
over the frastara they beg apology with the formula: “Treasures 
arc desired to be accjuircd through the sacrifice, gifts are desired; 
for strength and wealth the Rta is praised to the expounders 
of the lUa, reverence to the heaven, reverence to the 
cartli I 

25. After he (the Brahman) has offered his preliminary 
gifts to the Pravargya he sits down in the south of the Garha- 
patya. 

26. Me (a good Yajamana) docs not perform the Pravargya 
at the first Soma-sacrifice. A learned brahmin, who has studied 
the Vedas, may do it acccording to his own sweet will. 

27. After the Adhvaryu has placed something between 
them (i. e. has closed the eastern-door of the Praclna-vatiisa 
cottage) he utters: “Brahman, we intend to proceed with the 
fire (i. e. the Pravargya.)” 

28. To it he (the Brahman) grants permission with the 
words: “Proceed, the fire (etc. as in Vait. 2. i).” 

29. He grants the permission from beginning to end in 
a clear voice or in a low. 


12 Calaiul translates csla vjmiiHi as ‘ hergebradu Giiter” i.e. “gifts 
arc brought,'’ but we like to interpret it as “gifts are desired.” In odier 
words wc like to take the word estS in the same sense, in which it has 
been used in the preceding expressions i.e. esta rayah. 
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30. While the Gharnia (i. e. the vessel ot Pravargya) is 
heated he (the Brahman) sits on the south of it aad mutters the 
following stanzas. 


XIV 

I. I heat the glow (i. e. Gharma) with streams of immorta- 
lity (i. e. ambrosia) and offer the gifts to the gods and Savitr. 
May the gods take the brilliant and cooked offering resigned 
into their mouth, the offering which is the source of immortality. 
Gharma, the lord of the gods comes and shining with the ^ta 
it shows the immortality. Oh lord of the sky! You are of 
golden colour; as Gharma, as the Sun — you traverse the ends of 
the heaven shining by your own splendour. Gharma as the 
resplendant fire, sparkling and shining by its glow, crosses the 
Ocean (of the atmospheric air). The wise Sun has mounted 
upon the vault of the sky putting my enemies to flight and 
burning out-right my rivals. Rising the immortal Gharma 
shines and sheds beams all around — may appear within the 
depth of waters. Gharma is the killer of Vrtra and stands also 
as the face of the horses of the Sun; — unassailable indeed are 
the limbs of the Sun. The glow is behind — the glow is in front; 
we will certainly consign our enemies too to the iron-fanged 
(fire). May Vaisvanara, shining in cold and heat, kill all my 
rivals and enemies. Gharma — the solitary hero, shining and 
kindled by faggots, by performing religious activities warms the 
Rtus in all the seasons. The holy aphorism kindles you, Gharma 
is thousand times illuminated by aphorisms, splendour and the 
faggots. May my enemies disperse from all the quarters. May 
the Sun — the Vaisvanara and the yellow-coloured lord, kill all 
my rivals. May the glowing Gharma — the bull burn my 
enemies and the hostile relations. May the shining Aditya, 
who rises (by piercing the veil of gloom) — the Sun kill all my 
adversaries. Further, there are to be recited the stanzas : “The 
Brahman, who is born” (IV. i) and “This paternal” (IV. 
1 . 2); as commanded by the Hotr he indeed recites the stanzas 
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according to tlic Sastras— half-verse by half-verse without 

reference to the invocation and response.^® 

2. He (the Brahman) mutters the stanza: “You are the 
splendour” (XVII. i. 2) immediately after the Gharnia (i. e. 
the Mahavira, the Prnvargya-vesscl) is arranged for being heated 
(by the firc).^^ 

3. When they (i.e. the Adhvaryu and others) rise in order 
to milch the cow, which would yield milk for the Pravargya 
ceremonial (the Brahman) addresses them the hymn: “Rise, 
see” (VII. 72). 

4. He pronounces to the Gharma-cow the stanza: “I 
invoke” (VII. 73). 

5-8. With the recital of the Gharma-hymn (VII. 73) he 
dedicates the oflering of the Gharma (i.e. the hot milk). He 
(the Brahman) recites the two stanzas: “Done with Svaha*’ 
(VII. 73. 3-4) during the two Vasat and Anuvasat calls of the 
Gharma. The eating ot tlic residue takes place as in the case 

I 3 In the sentence s.ipjtHah pradiio me bhiivantu the word s^lKitnah 
should he subsiitutv’d hy the expression iisap^tuah according to Caland, 
who introduces the eliangc on the .uiiliority of the concordance of 
Bloomfield. It gives a giuxl .sense no doubt. Again the use of the word 
pradis in the sense of “region” is quite regular in the Vedic literature, 
which svippoits the emendation and the interpretation. We have given 
the translation above in ih»s ligh.t, which has been thus suggested by 
Caland. But sapjtnah secins to be the correct reading on account of the 
repeated me of the wotd s.ipatni in this vcise. We note the following: 
nncLin chiitrnn pracLihiitn me Mij'jtnan (c) me duisato haniti sarvan sapatnan 
(e) sapattuth pradt^o me bhaihintn (/} sdpdttian sarvan me suryn bantti (g). 
So wc think that the leading saf atnah should be maintained and the 
revision of the text is uncalled foi. A consistent meaning may, how- 
ever, he devised. The wou! dti means “place, region, quattcr etc’ among 
with many. So pradiio means “those, who have lost their places” and the 
word shouM he expouiulcd as pragatTib dtsab yesam te. So the line 
should mean : “May my enemies lose their territory.” New, we must admit 
that it is just a suggestion and we are not very sure of our interpretation. 

iq Caland suggests the leading gharmadhtigdobaya for gbarmadtig- 
dhohaya of the text of Gaihe, 
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,of the whey (comp. Vait. 8. 15, i6a) with the formula: “The 
sacrificial gift is prepared, honey serves as the offering; oh 
Gharma, we intend to partake you, who are united with the 
honey, the procreative power, Brhaspati and All-gods.” It is 
drunk in the Sattra by the Hotr, the Adhvaryu, the Udgatr, the 
associates of the priests and the Grhapati. In the Ucchista-khara 
they (i.e. those, who participate in the function) wasli their 
hands with the help of purifying grasses.*® 

9. When the stanza: “As a result of good pasture” (RS I. 
is three times pronounced by the Hotr the Brahman 
offers his concluding gift. 


XV 

1. In the Upasad (celebration) the Brahman offers gifts to 
Agni, Soma and Visnu (with the utterance of aphorisms). 

2. It ends with the utterance of Vasat and there takes 
place the ceremony of swelling (i.e. achieving prosperity) and 
begging apology. 

3. When the Adhvaryu says: “Agiildh, mention the 
names of the wives” the Agiudhra, who stands behind the 
Garhapatya fire and turns his face towards the east, in a breath 
recounts the wives of gods: “Prihvt is the wife of Agni, Vac 
is the wife of the wind, Sena of Indra, Dhena of Brhaspati, 
Pathya of Pusan, Gayatrl of the Vasus, Tristubh of the Rudras, 
Jagatl of the A.lityas, Anustubh of Mitra, Viraj of Vanina, 
Pahkti of Visnu and Diksa of the king Soma.” 


15 Calancl suggests vasatkrte anuvasatkrte for vasatkrte riHvasatkrie. 
The Sandhi is prohibited because the former are the forms of the acc. 
dual. Caland wants to introduce some changes in the text of Garbc, which 
reads as; srtam havir madhu havir asvdvate, gharma madhumatah etc. 
The revised text of Caland stamls as : srtam havirmadhu havir asyama te 
gharma madhumatah etc. The translation, which we have given above is 
in the light of emendation, suggested by Caland. Again, the portion 
anucara grhapati of sutra 8 is construed with the preceding sutra. 
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Oil every occasion when the Subrahmanya is invoked, 
he niucccrs the three stanzas: “On which tlic Sadas’* 
(XII. I. 

5. In the same way the Pravargya and the Upasad take 
place in the afternoon. Next day (the same happen) both in 
the morning and the afternoon; on the Upavasatha day both 
(i.c. the Pravargya and the Upasad of the fore-and afternoons) 
arc combined together. 

6. In the same manner three Upasads arc necessary for the 
Agnistoma sacrifice and twelve for the Ahina. 

7. Wliilc the Adhvaryii measures the (great) Vedi, the 
Brahman recites the stanza: “Measure out” (Xlll. i. 27). 

8. During the (first) enclosing of the Vedi he recites the 
■Stanza: “On which tlicy the Vedi” (XII. i. 3) 

(). When the fire is transplanted (to the Uitaravcdi) he 
mutters: “Oh Agni! advance forward” (IV. 14.5) and casting 
a look to the .activities, that are going on around) sits outside 
the Mahavedi. 

10. While offering a sacrificial gift to the track of the right 
Havirdhana (car) he (the Brahman) utters the stanza: ‘‘Visnu 
has this” (VII. 26, 4), but at the time of offering (a gift) to 
that of the left the stanza: “Three steps” (VII. 26.5). 

11. While the two Havirdhana cars are drawn forward he 
utters the two stanzas: “From here to me” (XVIIl. 3. 38.39). 

12. While a support is erected for fixing of the two 
Havirdhana cars he pronounces the stanza: “Of Vi.snu, 
however” (VII. 26. i). 

13. The sacrifice to the post of fig tree is to be perpetrated 
with the utterance of the stanza : “I consider you, heaven and 
earth” (IV. 26). 

14. When he (the Brahman) is asked by the Adhvatyu to 
grant permission for the bringing forward of the Agni and Soma, 
he approaches to the Praclnavamsa (cottage) by the right way 
(i.c. the way which leads to the altar, that lies between the 
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•Catvala and the Utkara.) The tight way passes by between the 
Catvaia and the Utkara and remains to tlie north of the place, 
where subsequently the Agnidhrlya fire is kindled and also to 
the north of the Sadas. 

15. Then he performs certain rites, of which the first is 
the sipping of water and the last is the casting of a glance (at 
the seat). 

16. While the Agni and the Soma are led forward he 
pursues (them) by reciting the half-verse: “To the king Soma” 
(111. 20. q. onwards). 

17. After offering a gift to the Agnidhrlya fire he goes to 
the north of it (i.c. the Agnidhrlya fire) but behind the 
Ahavaniya fire and takes his scat in a place which is reserved 
for him (in the south of the Ahavaniya for attending certain 
performances), 

18. Now, for the offering of the consecrated gift to the 
Agni and the Soma, the rules, which are to be observed, have 
already been stated in connection with the animal sacrifice. 
These stand as the statutory conditions for all the animal 
sacrifices. 

19. It (i.c. the Agni-Somiya animal sacrifice) ends with 
the performance of the Patni-samyajas.’® 

XVI 

1 . While the Vasativari (water) is carried he (the Brahman) 
recites the stanza : “Adhvaryu, bring the full” (III. 12.8 with 
Cha). 

2. The placing of the same into the Agnidhrlya (hut) is 
done with the recital of the following stanza {i.e. of III. 12.9) 
and of the stanza : “those which” (I. 4.2). 

3. The consecrated passes the night here (i.e. in the Agnl- 
dhrlya hut). 

4. The sacrificial priests awake in the second part of the 

16 Caland reads Patnisamyajdntah instead of PainUamyajdntdh of 
Garbc. 
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night and they touch water by the side of the Saladvarya fire 
(i.c. the old Garhapatya fire). 

5. With the Sacrificial forms (i.e. the mentioned formulas) 
of which the first is “the sacrificial gift is (the Soma, when it 
is) brought” and the last is “the Agnistoma belonging to the 
Vaisvanara”, he (the brahman) offers the gift (of butter) into the 
Agnidhriya (ire, before one proceeds with the actual Soma- 
ritual. 

6. In a contest (i. e. when two rivals perform at the same 
time the Some-sacrifice — each with the purpose of excelling the 
other and injuring him) before the beginning of the morning 
litany he maUes a sacrifice of butter into the Agnidhriya fire 
with tour formulas at a time besides the hymn : “The Yajus 
formulas in the sacrifice” (V. ^ 6 ). 

7. After he has marched into the south of it (i.e. tire 
Agnidluiya fire) and behind the Ahavanlya fire he (the Brahman) 
takes his scat in his place (on the south of the Ahavanlya in 
order to attend the morning litany).*^ 

8. VV^hen the Hotr has sat down (to perform the morning 
litany) he (the Brahman) offers a gift of butter to him with the 
stanza: “If out of negligence” (VI. 106) and then performs 
the preliminary sacrifice. 

g. To the morning litany he (the Brahman) addresses the 
four hymns: "Protect us, Oh Indra and Pusan” (VI. 3-6). 

10. To the Aponaptrlya the three hymns: “The mothers 
go” (1.4 6). 

1 1. When the king (i.e. Soma) is pressed he (the Brahman) 
offers the gifts of pressing with the hymn: “Indra, be pleasrd” 
(II. 5). He performs the sacrifice to the first ladle-full of 
Upamhi (with the utterance of aphorisms). 

17 Calami points out that the word cn/nn at the beginning, as pre- 
served in the text of Gatbc, appears due to a corrupt tiaditiun. He pre- 
sumes that there was probably the word atha at the beginning of the sutra 
pieceding the word enam. 

18 Caland has omitted in his translation the portion "hotiram" of 
the text. 
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• When the siin has gone up, he gives tijc offering of 
the Antaryaina (ladle) with the stanza: “The sun in the heaven” 
(XIII. 1.45).- 

12. After he has passed by the two Havitdhana (cars) and 
the Khara (which occurs before the south car) and lias taken his 
seat (in the south of the Khara) he mixes the Soma with the 
utterance of the hymn of honey : "'Of the heaven and the 
earth” (IX. 9). 

13. While it (is pressed and) poured within the Drona- 
Kalasa he addresses to the Soma the stanza : “Oh priests ! this 
Soma is meant for Indra” (VI. 2). 

During the mid-day pressing the stanza: “Drink 
boldly’’ (VII. 76. 6). 

15. When he receives such words from the Adhvaryu as : 
“Brahman, the Soma has overflowed,” he (the Brahman), recites 
the (following) stanza after he has caught hold of the Drona- 
kalasa (i.e. put the Soma in the Drona-kalasa) : “The god 
Savitr indeed deserves praise from us; he is invoked by men 
during the day. May he, who distributes jewels to the pupil, 
bestow upon us the best riches now.” 

16. Then he offers sacrificial gifts to the same with the 
seven stanzas: “The fire, which is within the waters’ ’ (III.21. 
1-7). 

17. The Adhvaryu, the Pratiprasthatr, the Prastotr, the 
Pratihotr, the Brahman and the presser (of the Soma i.e. the 
sacrificer) go back to one another (i.e. catch hold of one another 
from the back) and then marching forward (from the Havirdhana 
cottage) to the Bahispavamana offer oblations to the Soma-drops 
with the aphorisms: “The drop sprang” (XVIII. 28). 

‘‘The drop that ttickles down from you, the filament that 
appears from the inside of the vat after having fallen from the 
arms and also thati which comes from the strainer of the 
Adhvaryu — with all these, sanctified by the word vasat, 1 offer 

19 Caland points out that the correct text should be rajny'abhi" etc, 
Sayana also maintains this reading. 
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oblations to you mentally. For munificence may the gocj 
Hrhaspati sprinkle tliac drop, which is made to flow down below 
from the spoon {smc). For (achieving) strength may the god 
lirhaspati sprinkle the drop, which is (known as) Dlianasoma, 
Parivapa and Karambha and which has slipped down from you 
on the (surface of the) earth”, “what has trickled down from” 
(Kans surra 6. 1).=“* 

XVII 

1 . They take their seat to the south of the Catvala. 

2. Muttering tlic hymn : “Sing in the evening” (VI. i) 
he (the Brahman) looks to the Udgatr, 

3. After the preparation of the stotra the Prastotr asks the 
Brahman to grant him permission by the w'ords; “Brahman, 
should I recite verses of eulogy, oh Prasastr !” 

Then he (the Brahman) grants him (the Prastotr) the 
permission and he mutters : “You are the bridle (splendour), 
you are meant tor exercising control, may you promote power. 
May you, who arc sprung from Savitr, recite hymns in praise of 
Brhaspati. Oh lord Savitr, I proclaim this to yoti,r~may pursue 
it (enthusiastically) and offer sacrifices. Do not cease to sing 
the (Rc) hymns, which grant long life, nor the Saman songs, 
which protect life. May the blessings, granted on you, come 
true; may the desires, you cherish, be fruitful. Speak the right 
and the true. Oh Brhaspati, with your consent (I proceed) orii 
bhur, jan.ad ! united with Indra (I stand)” — and then in the 
weakest tone he commands; “Praise”, in a medium tone during 

20 For the text ot Garbe, which rea<U : drapsah fat'tio' tyasyavasca 
yah farah srucah Cafatul suggests yaste drapsah fatito, slya ava'sea. He 
has merely suggested it .md not adopted it in his transl.ition, Keith con- 
siders the original text to be corrupt, so the correction of the same is un- 
called-for. Keith observes: ‘‘We have here a case like those, indicated by 
Winternitz in the Mantrapath.i — in which the traditional text has been 
hopelessly corrupted before the sutra was produced. One can replace, 
if desired, what should be the proper text, hut it is not reproducing the 
text of the sutra” fRAS„ 1910. p. 938. 
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the pressing in the noon-time and in the strongest tone during 
the third pressing.^^ 

6 . In the Ukthya and other original forms of the Soma- 
sacrificc including the Ahlna (the performances take place) with 
the utterance of the sounds om, bhur. bhuvah svar, janad, vrdhad, 
karad, ruhad, mahad, taccham, orii.^^ 

7 . When two rivals perform the Soma-sacrifice at the same 
tune he (the Brahman) mutters repeatedly over the Stomabhagas : 
“Chant hymns for freshness, chant hymns for strength, chant 
hymns at the command of the god Savitr. I invoke you — 
Brhaspati, Prajapati, the Vasus, the gods Rudras, the gods 
Adityas, the gods Sadhyas, the gods Aptyas, the gods Visvas, 
the gods 5arvas — nay all from all sides. Mav it (strength) 
belong Co our people alone, may he impart strength to us here 
and then should look to the Brahman of the enemies (i.c. of the 
opposite party.)^^ 

8 . When the chanting (in praise of gods) has conic to an 

2 1 Calatid translates the word rasm$ as bridle, rein as he states “ziigcl 
hist dll” i.c. *'You arc the rein”; but it may mean also **splcndour*\ But 
Calaiid’s interpretation is supportctl by the mention of “the exercise of 
contror’, which comes immediately after it. Calaiid translates Savitr- 
prasHta as “Aut Savitr’s Gcheiss” i.c. “at the command ot Savitr”. But 
we like to interpret it as “Sprung trom the Savitr”. Again Cjiaiid 
suggests the reading mapagayata tor mdpagaya of the text of Garbe. But 
Keith disapproves this revision and is in favour ot the text ot Garbe, vide 
IRAS 1910. W 938. 

22 Caland has omitted in his translation the portion ahine vu of the 
text ot Garbe. 

23 Caland translates the portion ''stomabhdgdndmuparyupan* etc as : 
“fliistcrc er (dcr Brahman jedcsmal) ausser den Stomabhagas” i.c. “he 
(the Brahman) mutters on every occasion outside the Stomabhagas.” But 
the expression uparyupari bears the sense of 'repeatedly', ‘continuously’; 
so we have translated the same as : “he (the Brahman) mutters repeatedly 
over the Stomabhagas”. Again, Caland has omitted in his translation 
the word vah^ which occurs after the name of each god. Caland suggests 
that the expression savrta-somayoh should be emended as samvrta- 
somayoh. 
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end he (ilic Braliiuati) mutters the formulas: “You, who arc 
rich in strength and sap, are the praise of the praised (i.c. of the 
god upon whom the praise has been showered). The praise, 
(which I have poured down upon the gods) will secure strength 
for me. May the praise of the praised (i.e. of the god) come to 
me. May we secure posterity and strength for us. May this 
desire of me come true among the gods. May it furnish me 
with the divine splendour. 

g. The Brahman pronounces the stanza : Indra’s belly 
(VIII. 1 1 1 ) over the Putabhrt, after the Soma has been poured 
down within it (by the Unnetr).** 

10. When the Bahispavaniana hymn is chanted, he asks his 
sacriflcer to recite the stanza: “You are a hawk” (VI. ^8. i), 
the stanza : “You are a bull” (1. c. 3) when tlie mid-day hymn 
IS chanted, but the stanza ij “You arc Rbhu” ( 1 . c. 2) when the 
Arbhava hymn is chanted (during the pressing of the Soma in 
the afternoon.) 

11. Those, who acknowledge the authority of the secondary 
Brahmana, apply here the formulas, which arc given in the same 
(i.c. the Br.ihmana.) 

12. Now the Adhvaryu says: “Agnidh, remove the fire, 
spread the straw, dress the Purodasa.” 

XVIII 

1, Prom the Agiudhrlya lire the Agnidhra transplants lire 
to the first two pressings (i.c. pressing places) with the help of 
the glowing fuels, to the third pressing place with the help of 
burning sticks. While he casts his face towards the west, he 
places the same (i. e. the fire) into the fire-places (Dhisnyas) of 
Hotr, Maitravaruna, Brahinanaccharhsin, Potr, Ncstr and Accha- 
vaka and upon the Marjaltya (Dhisnya). 

2. There (in the afore-mentioned Dhisnyas) he pours down 
(fat or Soma). 

2^ Pfitabhrt is a kind of vessel upon which the Soma is kept, after 
the latter is strained. 
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3. Along the line back to the Mahivedi he scatters straw 
(hotn the Garhapatya to the Ahavaniya) and dresses the sacrificial 
cakes. 

4. He (the Brahman) mutters to the fires (which arc trans- 
planted by the Agnidha) the Eormulas: “May the fires, which are 
brought to the Dhisnyas, along the earth, protect us, may they 
help us. Reverence to them; may they not injure us (such in 
the morning pressing), but in the last two (i-e. of the mid-day 
and third) pressings the stanza: “May courage come back to 
me”. The performance (which is to be done in this moment), 
has been treated and the same is indicated by the words : '‘Behind 
the Ahavaniya”. 

5. The priests, who arc chosen, oflcr the four selection-gifts 
(i.c. oblations on the appointment of the priests) with the for- 
mulas : “May I be pleased with the V.ic, may I be excessively 
pleased with the Brhaspati; oh goddess Vac, may you place me 
into that, which is the sweetest of the Vac, Sv.iha (1); Svaha to 
the Vac (2), Svaha to the Vacaspati (3), Svaha to the Sarasvatl 
(4)! The fourth gift should be dedicated mentally (i.e. without 
any utterance of the mantras.)” 

6. Some say that the priests offer seven oblations (with the 

formulas): ‘‘Svaha to the Sarasvant (5), to the great, the all 

great (6), the stotra with the stanza (7).” (Kaus sutra 5.7). 

7. At the end of the offering of the fat of the Savaniya- 
pasu and of the washing of hands (following immediately) by 
those, who take part (in the sacrifice), they (the Brahman and 
the sacri fleer) stand and worship the sun (with the stanza): 
“On the book of the heaven” (XlII. 2. 27).** 

8. After they have come forward with the stanza: “May 
we not go away” (XIII. i. 59) (they turn to) the Ahavaniya 

25 As pointed out before, Calaiul docs not iranslatc 'upalisthate' as 
‘worsiiips’ which is its proper meaning in the present context. He 
translates it in a round about way as we come to know it from the render- 
ing of the lime which runs : "stehen sic auf und richten sich an die Sonne 
mit der Strophe”. Trans, “they stand and turn themselves to the sun with 
the recital of the stanza,” 
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fire, tlic Ninnathy.i fire, the sacrificial post ami the sun with the 
formulas : 

"Oh fires, you arc Saj^aras, with your violent splendour, 
which IS known as Sag.ira, may you protect me; reverence to 
you, do not injure 

9. North to the Agnidhriya they move towards the Sadas. 

10. Those priests, who possess a Dhisnya, and the sacrificer 
go into the Sadas tfirough the front door, while the others 
through the back, 

1 1. While on the point of entering into the Sadas they show 
respect to the Dhisnyas by the words; “We bow down, bow 
down again to the Dhisnyas”.*^ 

12. While ciucriii^ uuo (the Sadas) they show respect to 
tile spectator with tlie words: “Kcvercnce to llie s|)cctator,” 
hot to the hearer with the words: ‘‘Kcvcreiicc to the hcarer/'^^ 

I (Standing betorc the Sadas and) casting a glance on 

each ot them he pays respect to the Catvala, the Utkara, the 
Samitra, the Uvadhyagoha, the Astava, the Agnidhriya (hre), 
the place remaining where the Acchavaka delivers his speech, 
the Marjaliya, the Khata, the Dhisnyas and other places, during 
which he utters the words : “Oh fires, you arc Sagaras’* (etc. 
as in the sntra 8), 

14. With the tornuila : “May you go tar into the at- 
mosphere’* they couch the Sadas; (they touch) the two door-posts 


26 C aland construes tlic cxpicssions sagarena namna as absolutely 
separate from the terms ranJrcnamkcnj^ while we have taken the former 
as standing in apposition to the latter. So Calami translates the relevant 
portion as : “You are Sagaras, Sagaras by name, with your Rudra 
appearance protect me.’* It is centainly different what we have given 
above. As the term antku bears the sense of army, force etc, in our 
translation in the place of the word ‘splendour’ we can put also the word 
force or strength, which also gives a quite good meaning 

27 Caland suggests that pra:>rapsyanto^ which is the correct form, 
is to be put in the place of prasrpsyanto of the text of Garbe. 

28 Caland suggests that npaJastre should be put in the place of 
ila^tre of the text of Garbe. 
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with the formula: “Oh liivinc door, do not afflict me, oh makers 
of space, make room tor me 

15. After they have entered into the Sadas they show their 
respect to the revealcr with the formula : ‘‘Reverence to the 
revealcr.” After they have }fonc to the north of the Dhisnyas 
and each (of them) has stepped forward to his own, they pay 
regard to the spectator with the formula : “Reverence to the 
spectator.” 

16. After they have taken their respective scats, they mutter 
the hymn: “To you, oh Indra.”** 

17. The sacrificer and the Sadasya taking their seats in the 
south of the Brahman utter (the Vyahrti) janat mentally (silently) 
after the utterance of the formula to tlic accompaniment of 
stotras.*® 

18. So long as a savana (the morning, the mid-day or the 
third pressing) is not complete, those, who have got a Dhisnya of 
their own, come out of tlie Sadas hy the north of the respective 
Dhisnyas through the front door (of the Sadas); but those who 
do not possess any Sadas of their own, come by the north of the 
Dhisnya of the Maitravaruna. 

(To be continnecl) 

S. N. Ghosal 


29 Caland suggests that the sentence should end with tveudreti an<l 
the word stotram should go with the following sfiira. He h.is translated 
the line according to such modification. 

30 Caland considers the word yajamdna of the text as an interpolation 
Consequently he has omitted it in his translation. But Keith is against 
such an assumption and wants to retain the word in the text, vide )RAS, 
1910, p. 937. Further, as he considers the word stotram of the preceding 
sutra as a part of this siitra he translates the latter as ; “After a stotra 
the Sadasya, (sitting) in the south of the Brahman utters silently (the 
Vyahrti) janat after the utterance of the formula that contains the 
stotra.” The translation seems to be cumbrous. 





